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HE rapid development of the great colonial dependencies 
of the British Empire is a marvel to European nations. 
That a mere handful of people, such as inhabits these islands, 
should be able to spread the fame of the Anglo-Saxon name 
throughout the world, and to plant the standard of freedom 
and civilisation in every quarter of the globe, is evidence of a 
spirit of indomitable energy and enterprise such as the world 
never before saw, even in the days of Imperial Rome, 
Centuries ago, the navigators and soldiers of Spain discovered 
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and brought into subjection the Eastern and Western Indies; 
but of that age of glory and triumph the mere shadow now 
alone remains ; generation after generation witnessed her vast 
possessions gradually slipping away from the grasp of Spain ; 
and at this day she occupies, both at home and abroad, a 
subordinate position in the scale of nations. France, Holland, 
and Germany have also in their turn made many and strenuous 
efforts at colonization. But while Holland has in the past 
achieved immortal work in this direction, and Germany is now 

. the only powerful colonizer amongst continental nations, France 
has never been conspicuously successful with her foreign settle- 
ments. Students of race characteristics may find it curious and 
instructive to investigate the causes of this, but it is unquestion- 
ably a fact, nevertheless, that asa pioneer and colonizer France 
has proved a failure. 

With Great Britain, on the contrary, all past experience has 
been precisely opposed to this. Wherever her sons have gone, 
with rare and insignificant exceptions, Anglo-Saxon energy 
has triumphed over all obstacles, and gained a sure footing for 
therace. Alike in the East and in the West, Englishmen have 
conquered, India and Australia are tributes to the power and 
adaptability of Britain, whilein Americashehasplanted the germs 
of a people, whose influence in future ages may overshadow 
the world as completely as her own does at this day. 

The history of every important British colony presents many 
and varied points of interest. Not the least amongst these 
colonies, and one that is typical of the rest in many leading 
aspects, is New South Wales. At the present moment it is 
but in the first flush of its career, yet the facts we have at 
command are sufficient to show the magnificent promise held 
forth of a not far distant and glorious future; and from past 
success we can to a considerable extent predicate its ultimate 
progress and extension. It is a colony that is rapidly growing 
in favour amongst emigrants, and it is constantly receiving 
from all parts of the mother-country, but especially from 
England and Scotland, new recruits for that great army of 
civilization which is destined finally to open up the whole of 
the Australasian continent. Before that time arrives there 
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must necessarily be periods of difficulty and of crisis, perhaps 
temporary seasons of arrest of development; but these will 
pass away, and in the Southern seas through many centuries 
yet to come, the English name and language are destined to 
be perpetuated. 

For the benefit of those who may be unacquainted with the 
past history of New South Wales, and its present position, we 
will proceed to adduce certain facts and statistics, which may 
not be unacceptable, and which will at least serve to show the 
resources and capacity of the colony. New South Wales was 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and settled eighteen 
years later; but its prosperity began only with the commence- 
ment of the present century, when Captain Macarthur introduced 
Merino sheep, and a rapid settlement of the interior followed. 
From the first Australasian settlement at Sydney by the 
British Government in 1788, a noble list of British colonies 
have sprung, containing an aggregate area of 3,086,128 square 
miles. New South Wales contains 305,992; Victoria, 87,884 ; 
South Australia, 903,090; Queensland, 668,224; Western 
Australia; 979,392; New Zealand, 104,403; Tasmania, 
26,215 ; and Fiji, 7,740 square miles. At the close of 1881 the 
population of the British Colonies in Australasia was estimated 
at 2,833,608, thus distributed—New South Wales, 781,205, 
including 1643 aborigines; Victoria, 882,222, including 780 
aborigines; South Australia, 293,297,including 6346 aborigines; 
Western Australia, 30,013, not including 2346 aborigines ; 
Queensland, 226,968, not including 20,585 aborigines; New 
Zealand, 500,910, not including 44,097 Maories ; and Tasmania, 
118,923. In 1882 there was an increase of 103,000 souls, 
arising from the excess of immigration over emigration, and of 
births over deaths. The colony with which we are immediately 
concerned has suffered two transformations: in 1851 its south- 
western districts were formed into the Colony of Victoria ; and 
in 1859 its northern districts into the Colony of Queensland. 

We hear much of the excellence of Southern Europe as a 
winter resort, and also as a suitable climate for those who are 
not robust. But in this matter of climate, New South Wales 
possesses all the advantages of Southern Europe, and is, 
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moreover, adapted to all kinds of constitutions. It is situated 
in the temperate zone, and the range of the thermometer is 
much less than in any country within the same parallels of 
latitude in the northern hemisphere. ‘The climate is healthy, 
the air is clear, the light brilliant, the sky for a great part of 
the year almost cloudless, and the nights usually cool.’ The 
mean annual temperature of Sydney is 62:4 degrees. The 
colony is favourable to health and long life. Births per 1000 
of mean population in 1881 averaged 38°00 per cent.; deaths, 
15°12; so that the excess of births over deaths amounted to 
151-33 per cent., a condition of things which we imagine could 
be paralleled by very few countries in the world. As to the 
physical aspects of the country, there is at a distance varying 
from twenty-five to a hundred miles from the sea-board, a 
range of mountains, from 3000 to 7000 feet in height, stretch- 
ing from north to south, and throwing out spurs in every 
direction. ‘Numerous streams flow down the eastern slopes 
into the sea, while the large rivers, Murrumbidgee, Murray, 
Lachlan, Darling, and Macquarie, with their tributaries, drain 
the western slopes. The coast line is indented with fine har- 
bours, one of which, Port-Jackson, on which Sydney the 
capital is situated, is unsurpassed by any in the world.’ The 
total superficial area of the colony is estimated at 195,882,150 
acres. The coast-line from Point Danger to Cape Howe is 
about 700 miles long; the extreme breadth of the colony being 
about 850 miles, the mean breadth 600, and the greatest length 
900. The sea-board districts undulate with hill and valley, and 
possess rich alluvial flats adapted to every kind of cultivation. 
In mineral wealth, New South Wales is especially favoured. 
Besides possessing an immense basin of coal, the country 
abounds in gold, copper, lead, tin, and other minerals. The 
great slopes and plains of the West are specially adapted to 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits ; and millions of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, already feed upon the natural grasses of the 
couisry. Such is a physical picture, and one not in the least 
exaggerated, of a country whose natural wealth is now being 
utilised for the benefit of man. 

Judged from the political aspect, New South Wales is some- 
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what more advanced than ourselves. It practically enjoys 
universal suffrage, and has the ballot and triennial parliaments. 
The Governor is appointed by the Crown, but the Colony has 
its two Houses of Parliament, one of which, the Legislative 
Assembly, is elected by the people, the other, the Legislative 
Council, being appointed by the Governor, the members hold- 
ing their seats for life. The Executive Government consists of 
nine members, viz., the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial Trea- 
surer, the Minister for Lands, the Minister for Public Works, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, the Minister of Justice, the 
Minister for Mines, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster- 
General. For the administration of justice, and the protection 
of life and property, similar means are employed to those oper- 
ative in Great Britain. The population of the Colony is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The census of April, 1881, gave a total 
of 751,468 persons in New South Wales. There is some dis- 
proportion between the sexes, the males predominating, being 
54:71 of the population, as against 45-29 per cent. for the fe- 
males. The Government is still anxious to promote such im- 
migration as shall be for the advantage of the country, and 
excellent facilities are granted to those immigrants who are 
suitable, by the Agent-General or his officersin London. Small 
working capitalists are much sought after, but mechanics, far- 
mers, miners, vine-dressers, labourers, and domestic servants 
are very acceptable. Indeed, as in New Zealand, female ser- 
vants are in great demand, for the large majority of them have 
no difficulty in marrying comfortably socn after they arrive 
out. 

Complaints are frequently heard from emigrants to British 
Colonies that they have been made the victims of misrepresen- 
tation in regard to the prevalent rate of wages, and other mat- 
ters. Fortunately, no such misconceptions need arise with re- 
gard to New South Wales. We have already seen that the 
climate offers every advantage to a settler, and now we are 
able to give an official statement of the average rate of wages 
prevailing in the Colony. A carpenter will usually receive from 
10s. to 12s. for a day’s labour of eight hours, a smith, 8s, to 
11s.; a wheelwright, 6s, to 10s.; a bricklayer, 12s, to 138; a 
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mason, 11s. to 12s.; and a plasterer from 10s. to 13s. These 
rates are higher than those which generally prevail in the 
mother country, and a workman in the colony can obtain 
board and lodging ‘for from 16s. to 20s. per week, so that all 
classes of labourers may have a handsome margin of income 
left. Other occupations are also very profitable. For exam- 
ple, married couples can secure from £60 to £75 per annum, 
with board and lodging; ploughmen from £40 to £52; farm 
labourers the same ; shepherds from £30 to £52; grooms and 
coachmen from £45 to £65; and gardeners from £45 to £65, 
all with board and lodging. Females are even better off in 
proportion. Cooks in private houses can secure from £45 to 
£52 per annum, with board and lodging; housemaids and 
parlourmaids from £30 to £37; laundresses from £40 to 
£52; nursemaids from £26 to £35; general house servants 
from £25 to £48; and farmhouse servants and dairywomen 
from £26 to £32. And with these high rates of wages there 
is not a correspondingly high rate in the cost of provisions. 
Bread is not more than twopence per lb.; rice, 3}d.; coffee, 
ls. 6d.; tea from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; fresh and salt beef, 6d. ; 
butter, 1s. 6d., ete. Clothing is also very cheap, and of good 
quality. 

The land policy of New South Wales is a matter of very 
considerable interest. The best statesmen of the colony have 
always been of opinion that the class of persons who should 
be encouraged above all others by legislation are the small 
cultivators of the soil, the men who by their industry will 
turn the land to the best possible account. While they would 
not obstruct the operations of the capitalist in any way, it is 
no part of the duty of the Legislature to smooth the way for 
his making a large fortune out of the public lands. This has 
been the argument employed, it being felt that the settlement 
of the bona fide tillers of the soil in greater numbers is more 
for the benefit of the country, than the concentration of lands 
into few hands. This is undoubtedly a sound and sensible 
view for any country to take, but especially for a country 
which has its way yet to make, and has it to make by the en- 
ergies and industry of the settlers in its midst, Thus we find 
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that the leading principles of the existing land policy in New 
South Wales are, free selection before survey over all unre- 
served lands, and deferred payments. This works for the bene- 
fit of the immigrant. Conditional purchase of not less than 
40 nor more than 640 acres may be made by any person not 
under sixteen years of age; and so soon as the conditions of 
residence are fulfilled, a further area of 640 acres can be sel- 
ected, and adjoining land to the extent of three times the area 
of the purchase or purchases may be taken up under pre-emp- 
tive leases, at an annual rental of £2 per section of 640 acres. 
Easy terms of payment are arranged. Applications for condi- 
tional purchases are accompanied by a deposit of 5s. per acre, 
but the balance of the purchase money, 15s. per acre, may rest 
for three years without interest ; and if not paid then, or within 
three years thereafter, may be deferred from year to year, sub- 
ject to interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, Pay- 
ments may be made by instalments of 1s. per acre, and two or 
more such payments may be made in any year, until the debt 
(principal and interest), is extinguished. Residence for 
five years is insisted upon, and improvements to the extent of 
10s. per acre must be made. Pastoral tenants may purchase, 
under the right of improvement, limited portions of their runs. 
There still remains a vast quantity of unoccupied land, for the 
total area alienated by grant or sale amounts to only 20,040,846 
acres, while there yet existed unalienated no less than 
175,841,304 acres on the 3lst December, 1881. There have, 
however, been conditionally purchased 13,746,600 acres. The 
law offers every facility for the acquirement of land, and land 
titles, once registered under Torrens’s Act, can never be ques- 
tioned. It is apparent from this statement that for many years 
to come the colony cannot be exhausted, as a land of promise, 
for any British subjects who may feel themselves stifled by 
competition in the old country. 

The transition from the land itself to its products, and to 
trade and commerce generally, is an easy one. Let us see what 
advantage is being taken of the exceptional opportunities 
offered in this direction by New South Wales. The natural 
position of the colony as the centre of the Australian group, as 
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well as its being the chief market for the islands in the South- 
ern Pacific, is favourable for great developments in commerce. 
It is also in easy and constant communication with Asia and 
America, so that it is not surprising to find that more than one 
half of the Australian shipping is owned in New South Wales. 
The inward and outward tonnage of 4357 vessels engaged in 
the trade in 1881 was 2,786,500 tons, as compared with 
1,500,479 tons in 1871. Rapid strides have been made in the 
export and import trades. From 1852 to 1861 the aggregate 
exports and imports amounted to £100,775,706 ; from 1862 to 
1871 they were £158,981,239; and from 1872 to 1881 they 
were £262,679,613. The increase of imports in the period 
1872-81 over 1862-71 was £48,238,046; and the increase of 
exports for the same period was £55,460,328. The imports 
averaged £21 per head, and the exports £20. The places 
from which imports were received in New South Wales in 1872- 
81, with the amounts, were the following: Great Britain, 
£60,983,506; Australian and other Colonies, £60,244,755; 
foreign countries, £11,842,148. The returns of the total value 
of exports from the colony during the period 1872-81, give the 
following figures: Great Britain, £61,384,766; Australian and 
other Colonies, £62,734,754; foreign countries, £5,489,684. 
The total amount was, £129,609,204; whereas in the previous 
decade it was only £74,148,876. According to official statis- 
tics, the total value of the trade in 1881 amounted to—imports, 
£17,409,326; exports, £16,049,503; or in all, £33,458,829, 
with a balance in favour of imports of £1,359,823. These 
figures show an import trade of £22. 17s. 34d, and an export 
trade of £21. 1s. 63d per head of the population, which are 
higher than the returns of any other colony in the Australasian 
group, both in the aggregate amount and in value per head of 
population. The imports from the United Kingdom in 1881 
amounted to £8,968,838, and the exports to £7,561,114. 
Trade with the other British Colonies was as follows—imports, 
£6,633,107; and exports, £7,189,544. The value of British 
exports to New South Wales during 1883 was £10,624,081. 
In the same period New South Wales exported to the 
United Kingdom articles to the value of £9,884,207. The 
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imports from foreign states received in New South Wales 
in 1881 amounted to £1,789,381, and the exports to 
£1,298,815. The United States and China were by far the best 
import markets, though there is a constantly growing trade 
with Germany. Each decennial period since 1841 exhibits a 
satisfactory increase of trade, based on the census population. 
In the course of thirty years there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the public revenue of the colony. In 1851 it was only 
£532,718, but by 1881 it had risen to £6,714,327. Of the lat- 
ter amount about £1,500,000 was obtained from customs, 
£592,000 from stamps, and £115,962 from licenses. The land 
sales amounted to £2,821,000, and the receipts from the 
national railways to £1,444,000. The revenue from taxation 
is stated at £2 6s. 6d. per head of the population in 1881. 
. The tariff, which is established for purposes of revenue only, is 
one of the simplest in Australasia, free trade being the avowed 
policy of the colony. This has not always been the case, how- 
ever. From the year 1865 until the close of the year 1873, 
ad valorem duties of 5 per cent were imposed upon all articles 
of merchandise imported into New South Wales not subject to 
a specific duty, and excepting articles included in a limited 
free list. But in October, 1873, Mr. G. A. Lloyd, Treasurer in 
the Parkes Administration, submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly, in Committee of Ways and Means, proposals to re- 
peal the whole of the ad valorem, and a large number of the 
specific duties, reducing the tariff to 55 articles. The propo- 
sals, with slight modifications, were carried into law. 

Some other facts will serve to prove the financial and indus- 
trial stability of the colony. The operations of the banks are 
very noteworthy, for during the last decade their progress far 
exceeded the increase in population. Their circulation nearly 
doubled, their deposits and advances more than doubled, and 
their coin and bullion reached nearly half as much again. The 
deposits in the New South Wales banks amounted on the 30th 
September, 1882, to £22,214,684 sterling: Deposits in the 
Savings Banks during the preceding ten years had increased 
per head of population from £1 17s. 6d. to £3 12s, 0d., and 
the large amount to the credit of the depositors demonstrated 
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the existence of both prosperity and thrift amongst the work- 
ing classes. At the close of 1881 the Public Debt of New 
South Wales amounted to £16,924,019, or £21 13s. 23d. per 
head of population, which is only equivalent to two and a half 
years of revenue. 

The social condition of such a country is of course a matter 
of moment, and it is interesting to note that nearly all Euro- 
pean institutions have firmly rooted themselves in Australia. 
As in England, each colony has its newspaper, and its 
various other means of information, knowledge, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. The laws are well administered, 
life and property are secure, and a man can follow his 
avocations as successfully and efficiently as he can in Eng- 
land. It is gratifying to learn that the intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral progress of the colony of New South Wales is 
keeping place with its industrial occupations. With regard to 
the various religious persuasions, at the taking of the census of 
1881, they were returned as follows:—Church of England, 
342,359; Lutherans, 4836; Presbyterians, 72,545; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 57,049; other Methodists, 7,303; Congregation- 
alists, 14,328; Baptists, 7,307; Unitarians, 828; other Protes- 
tants, 9,957,—Total Protestants, 516,512: Roman Catholics, 
207,020 ; Catholics undescribed, 586; total Catholics, 207,606: 
Hebrews, 3,266; other persuasions, 1,042: unspecified per- 
suasions, 13,697; Pagans, 9,345. There were 739 Ministers of 
religion, and 1,389 Churches, with an average attendance at 
public worship of 221,031 persons. The Sunday Schools had 
101,091 scholars on their registers. There are very few idlers 
and worthless inhabitants in the colony, or persons who cannot 
give a good account of themselves. 

The latest Report of the Minister of Public Instruction on 
the condition of Public Schools in New South Wales is a very 
encouraging document, and it places clearly before us the 
present position of the colony in regard to education. During 
the past decade, considerable progress has been made with 
the primary schools. In 1872 these schools numbered 902 ; 
the aggregate enrolment of pupils was 88,487, the mean 
quarterly attendance, 62,986, the average daily attendance, 
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43,246, and the school fees, £45,994 2s. 7d. In 1881 the 
schools numbered 1546, the aggregate enrolment, 176,909, the 
mean quarterly attendance, 125,506, average daily attendance, 
82,891, with fees, £46,347 5s. 4d. In 1882 the schools num- 
bered 1658, the aggregate enrolment, 189,141, the mean quar- 
terly attendance, 134,872, average daily attendance, 90,944, 
with fees, £51,312 5s. 1ld. Between 1872 and 1882 the 
increase in the number of schools was 756, or about 83 per 
cent. Should a similar rate of progress be maintained during 
the next decade,—and it is believed that it will be even ex- 
ceeded,—by the end of 1892 there will be in existence about 
3000 schools, affording the advantages of primary education to 
the residents in that number of localities. Since the Public 
Instruction Act of 1880 came into force, there has been a 
notable stirring of the dry bones in this question of education. 
For three years the average yearly increase in the aggregate 
enrolment of pupils has been 18,095, and the average increase 
in the mean quarterly attendance, 13,334. More than half the 
increase in the number of scholars in daily attendance during 
the ten years previous to 1882 had been added since 1879. 
In April, 1881, the number of children in the colony, ranging 
from four to fifteen years of age, was 204,468 ; in December of 
the same year it was 212,572; and in December, 1882, it was 
222,426. The Minister of Public Instruction thus knows what 
amount of material he has to work upon. 

As regards existing means of education, the schools provided 
at the public expense are the following,—Sydney Grammar 
School ; public schools, 1229; provisional schools, 188; half- 
time and third-time schools, 81 ; evening schools, 36; certified 
denominational schools, 124; orphan schools, 2; and industrial 
schools, 2. Of schools provided at private expense there are 
the following,—School for the deaf and dumb and blind; 
ragged schools, 3; and private schools, 491. Certified denom- 
inational schools appear for the last time as schools provided 
at the public expense, though some will doubtless be continued 
as private schools. Applications from all parts of the colony 
for the establishment of new schools pour in upon the Depart- 
ment. In 1882 the sum of £65,831 was paid for new school 
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sites. Contracts were in that year entered into for the 
erection of 126 new schools, capable of accommodating 
14,220 pupils, and for additions which would accommodate 
4530 others, making a total of 18,750 places which were to 
be ready for occupation before the end of 1883, irrespective 
of those provided in buildings which might be commenced 
after that date. Very energetic means are now being taken 
throughout the colony to compel regularity in school 
attendance, and a vast improvement has taken place 
since the new Act came into operation, At the date 
of the last return, the number of children under instruc- 
tion in the Sydney Grammar School was 487; in the 
public schools, 134,494; provisional schools, 4,335; half-time 
schools, 1,646; evening schools, 1,385; certified denominational 
schools, 26,129 ; orphan schools, 593; industrial schools, 397 ; 
schools for the deaf and dumb and blind, 78 ; ragged schools, 
273; private schools, 17,939; and home schools, 19,123; 
yielding a total of 206,879. This number, out of a population 
of 817,468, actually gives one in every four persons as under 
instruction in ordinary schools. Owing to double enrolment, 
however, and other causes, deductions must be made from the 
total number of scholars; but when all such facts have been 
discounted, primary education in New South Wales is almost 
phenomenal in character. 

Nevertheless, our satisfaction with this condition of things is 
tempered when we find it stated that the greatest difficulty is 
not so much the means of bringing children into the schools, 
as the influences by which they may be kept under instruction 
for a period sufficiently adequate to allow of their receiving a 
really useful education. Nearly all the children of the colony 
are receiving some kind of instruction, but only a very limited 
portion attend school long enough to make that education 
effective. In 1882, the pupils attending the full period 
prescribed by law, 140 days (or beyond that) numbered 
73,833, while no fewer than 113,851 attended for less than the 
legal number ot days. This does not give the teachers a 
sufficient hold upon the raw material, and as the Minister 
observes, much remains to be accomplished before the object 
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of the Public Instruction Act in this particular has been 
secured. Turning to the number and the qualifications of 
teachers, the report furnishes satisfactory results, There was 
an increase for 1882 of 368 male and female teachers, and the 
chief examiner states that ‘whatever may have been the 
inconvenience suffered in particular cases through the opera- 
tion of the more recent rules enforcing examination before 
promotion, the results have been, thus far, to excite a very 
general application to study among the teachers, and to pro- 
duce sensible improvement in the work of the examinees,’ 
This is borne out by the Chief Inspector, who reports that a 
large number of teachers ‘have presented themselves at 
examination, and a reasonable proportion have succeeded in 
gaining higher certificates.’ With the present aspirations after 
higher education, it is only a legitimate expectation that 
teachers shall see to it that they are fully abreast of the age. 
As to the cost of education in the colony, in ten years the 
Parliamentary Vote received for primary schools has increased 
five-fold. In 1873 the vote was £120,000; in 1882 it was 
£630,952 14s. 5d. The average amount per school has gone 
up from £127 7s. 9d. to £380 11s. Od.; and the amount per 
pupil in mean quarterly attendance from £1 16s. 23d. to 
£4 13s. 6d. The total expenditure for the year 1882 amounted 
to £618,800 8s. 9d., being £144,643 3s, 2d. in excess of the 
sum disbursed in 1881. The chief causes of this great increase 
were the payments for teachers’ salaries and for school sites, 
and the erection or renting and furnishing of school buildings. 
But these things are fully accounted for by the increased 
demands of the educational system. While the cost of 
administration stands at only 8-9 per cent., that of teachers’ 
salaries, etc., stands at 53:7 per cent., and that of buildings, 
etc., at 37-4 per cent. Speaking of education generally in the 
colony, the Minister of Public Instruction reports that notwith- 
standing the increase in the-school population, the means of 
education have been provided at a rate which will at no dis- 
tant date leave little to be desired in this respect. The net 
enrolment of pupils in schools under the Department has 
increased by 21,883, and the average daily attendance by 
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8,053. The accommodation already provided, together with 
that which was to be supplied during 1883, would furnish room 
for 148,670 pupils, the highest known attendance on any one 
day being 108,958. Further progress has been made in 
extending the operation of the obligatory clauses of the Public 
Instruction Act to country districts, and in the appointment of 
Public School Boards. As we have already seen, a considerable 
increase has arisen in the expenditure for the year 1882, chiefly 
on account of school accommodation and payments to teachers. 
The average cost of a child’s education, however, though 
considerably augmented, has not advanced in the same propor- 
tion. The expenditure has increased by 30°5 per cent., and 
the average cost per child in the least favourable aspect by 
only 188 per cent. These figures would contrast very 
favourably with those of many of the public schools in our own 
country. 

A return issued in connection with the Public Charities 
shows that the colony is endeavouring to fulfil its obligations 
in this respect. While there is still a great deal to be desider- 
ated in the management and expenditure of these institutions, 
on the whole very satisfactory and hopeful progress has been 
made, The total expenditure on the Charities, from the public 
revenue, during the year 1882, amounted to £153,003 12s. 10d. 
In the Department of the Colonial Secretary, there was a 
general Government expenditure on Charities of £45,420 8s. 
8d., as well as the following items,—Subsidies at the rate of 
£2 to £1 on subscriptions, £4000; subsidies at the rate of 
£1 to £1 on subscriptions, £22,242 5s. 4d.; unconditional 
building grants, £51,450; conditional building grants, £3447 
7s. 9d.; and extraneous expenses, £1798 4s. 6d. In the 
Department of the Minister of Public Instruction, the following 
sums were expended :—Maintenance cost of Orphan and Indus- 
trial Schools, wholly borne by Government, £15,237 19s, 5d. ; 
technical education, £3105 3s. 5d.; general education, £4200 
3s. 1d.; and buildings, £2102 0s. 8d. Concerning some 
of the institutions, there are certain objectionable features. 
For instance, in connection with the Sydney Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and Technical College, it is stated that the Society, during 
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the year 1882, received from the public funds, on the plea of 
being public instructors, the sum of £1755 5s. 10d., which was 
applied solely to the maintenance and extension of a miscell- 
aneous library, consisting largely of works of popular fiction. 
But such an abuse of the public funds is very exceptional. 
The pastoral resources of New South Wales are very great, 
and probably unparalleled. Only a very small portion of the 
natural pastures have as yet been occupied. The total area 
leased for pastoral purposes in 1881 was returned at 226,083 
square miles, the rent being £268,083. There were 4336 
pastoral runs, some of which were upwards of 300,000 acres 
in extent. The fine woolled sheep of the colony are well 
known, and the Chief Inspector of Stock computes the total 
increases in the number of sheep for the Australian Colonies, 
for the twenty years, from 1861 to 1880, as follows:—New 
South Wales, 628 per cent.; Victoria, 40} per cent.; South 
Australia, 1124 per cent.; Queensland, 704 per cent.; Tasmania, 
4} per cent.; and New Zealand, 474 per cent. The value of 
the export of wool from New South Wales amounted in 1881 
to £7,149,787, as compared with £4,748,160 in 1871. The 
value of pastoral exports in 1881, including wool, tallow, skins, 
salt and preserved meats, and live stock, amounted to 
£8,816,809, or two and a half millions increase upon the 
returns for 1871. The value of the local consumption is in 
addition to this large amount. Out of the twenty-nine millions 
increase in the number of live stock in the Australasian Colonies 
during the last decade, two thirds, or nearly twenty millions, 
were additions to those of New South Wales, which now 
reach 394 millions, against a total of 88? millions for the whole 
of the settlements, Farmers and stock-raisers will be glad to 
know that foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, and other malig- 
nant diseases of cattle are unknown in New South Wales. In 
horses, horned cattle, sheep, and pigs, there has been a great 
and continuous increase for thirty years past. Animals thrive 
well, and at less cost, there than elsewhere. From the agricul- 
tural returns for New South Wales for the year 1881, it appears 
that the number of occupiers of land, excluding pastoral tenants, 
was 39,354; the extent of holdings, 27,692,209 acres; land in 
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cultivation, 645,068 acres; lands enclosed, but not in cultiva- 
tion, 21,998,845 acres; and land unenclosed, 9,048,656 acres. 
A tenth part of the entire population of the colony is engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in agricultural pursuits. 

With regard to the crops grown, the fineness of almost all the 
Australian wheat is universally recognised. The yield of wheat 
in New South Wales during the season 1881-2 was 15-35 
bushels per acre. The crops of wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
grasses, etc., were very great. Tobacco is grown in the 
northern coast districts and in the south west, and in 1882 
the quantity produced was 2,050,832 lbs. Maize and the 
sugar cane are largely and satisfactorily cultivated, and the 
vine is also fast becoming a leading industry in the colony. 
It was introduced by Mr. John Macarthur about 1820. Since 
then the yield of wine has averaged from 100 to 700 gallons 
per acre, though certain kinds of grapes have yielded over 
1000 gallons per acre. The area of land occupied by vines in 
1881 was over 4027 acres; the quantity of wine produced 
from 2597 acres only, being 513,688 gallons, and of brandy, 
3522 gallons. Grapes for table use covered an area of 940 
acres, and the quantity picked was 1103 tons. Happily the 
ravages of phylloxera are unknown. The orange is in very 
extensive cultivation. The area planted in 1881 was 6301 
acres, and the fruit obtained amounted to 5,164,334 dozens, as 
many as 10,000 oranges having been gathered from individual 
trees. Fruit is very cheap, and has a large consumption. All 
the fruits of Northern and Southern Europe can be grown in 
the colony with success; and the potato, turnip, pumpkin, 
arrowroot, mulberry tree, etc., flourish abundantly. There 
is in fact every species of the best food accessible alike for 
man and beast. 

In mineral wealth New South Wales is especially rich, and 
it was here that gold was first discovered in the Australian 
Colonies. The aggregate value of the minerals mined in New 
South Wales up to the end of 1881 was £55,077,508, made 
up of the following amounts :—Gold, £34,343,857 ; silver, 
£178,405; coal, £12,255,308; kerosene shale, £581,047; 
tin, £4,339,577; copper, £3,213,558; iron, £117,357; anti- 
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mony, £29,176; lead, £5,025; asbestos, £323; bismuth, 
£2729; mixed minerals, £11,147. The number of miners 
employed was 18,873. The gold-fields extend, with short 
intervals, throughout the entire length of the colony; and the 
approximate auriferous area, as far as known, is about 70,000 
square miles. Easy terms are made with gold-miners, and it 
is expected that further discoveries will be made, in hitherto 
unprospected fields. The quantity of gold received in 1881 
for coinage at the Sydney mint amounted to 145,478 ounces, 
of the gross value of £549,918. The colony also possesses 
the richest, most accessible, and most extensive coal and 
cannel-coal seams in the Southern hemisphere, and these, it 
is confidently asserted, will ultimately make it the greatest 
and richest of all the Australian Colonies. The approximate 
area of the carboniferous strata is estimated at 23,950 square 
miles. By way of showing the growth of coal-mining, it may 
be stated that in 1833 only 328 tons were raised; but in 1881 
there were raised 1,775,224 tons, valued at £603,348. There 
are large exports of coal, more than one thousand vessels being 
annually engaged in the traffic. Petroleum oil and other 
products are largely manufactured from kerosene shale, of 
which there exist valuable and extensive beds. Copper is 
worked to a considerable extent, the quantity raised in the 
colony in 1881 being 5494 tons, valued at £355,062. Tin was 
raised to the extent of 8200 tons in 1881, valued at £724,003. 
Precious stones are found in some parts of the colony, and the 
number of diamonds discovered up to the end of 1880 was 
estimated at 10,000, the largest being one of 5§ carats, or 16-2 
grains. 

Manufacturing is making good head-way in New South 
Wales, the makers being able, in many articles, to compete 
with European producers. In 1881, according to the report 
of the Registrar-General, there were 193 establishments con- 
nected with agriculture, employing 2720 hands; 341 establish- 
ments dealing with raw materials, and employing 2694 hands; 
289 establishments engaged in the manufacture of food, and 
employing 2157 hands; 824 building and plastic manufactories, 
employing 5453 hands; 202 machine, brass, iron, and lead 
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factories, employing 2968 hands; and 971 miscellaneous manu- 
factories, employing 13,857 hands. There were also in opera- 
tion 159 mills for grinding and dressing grain, employing 2913 
horse-power, 472 stones, and 685 hands. Wine-making and 
tobacco manufacture have become settled industries, tinned 
meats are extensively produced, and leather, cloth, and woollen 
industries are being developed. Shipbuilding and the timber 
trade are also making rapid strides. The reported area of 
woods and forests under the care of the Conservator in New 
South Wales, amounted in 1881 to 3,759,796 acres, and the 
timber cut from them during the year amounted to 3,923,727 
feet, from which a revenue of £10,156 was obtained. 

But, however vast the internal resources of a country may 
be, the wealth which lies hidden in its bosom may remain 
undeveloped, unless sufficient means of working those resources 
be found, and unless this labour be supplemented by 
facilities of transit and locomotion. In this respect, neverthe- 
less, New South Wales is doing its duty. It expends annually 
three millions sterling on public works. Upwards of 23,500 
miles of common roads are open, ‘ affording intercommunication 
with every part of the interior, and greatly facilitating the 
carrying of farm and other produce to the best markets,’ 
A sum of £5,000,000 has been spent in ten years on these 
common roads alone, and construction is still going rapidly 
forward. Mail coaches run through every district; fifty miles 
of bridges have been constructed; 5000 miles of road are 
metalled; 1600 miles are graded mountain passes; and nearly 
all the remainder are drained and cleared. There are eighty- 
seven public ferries, and railways are being pushed forward. 
There were 2744 miles of railroad opened in the year 1881, 
and 504 additional miles in course of construction, while 
Parliament authorised a further construction of 436 miles. 
In 1881, on a total of 995 miles open in the colony, the entire 
earnings were £1,444,226, and the working expenses £738,334, 
yielding a net return of £705,892, or nearly 54 per cent. For 
1882 the revenue received from railways and tramways was 
£1,828,093. The total amount of money expended on Govern- 
ment railways in 1881 was £13,301,597, and the expenditure 
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on unfinished lines to the end of the year was £1,781,116. 
Twelve miles of tramway were open in 1881, and 7,090,125 
passengers carried. In 1882 the tramway earnings amounted 
to £126,170, and by the end of that year thirty miles had been 
completed, forming a network of communication between the 
city and principal eastern and southern suburbs. Municipal 
property in the colony has doubled in six years. The ninety 
municipalities collected in 1881 a total revenue of £525,189. 
Sydney alone collected about half this amount. The estimated 
annual value of rateable property in the suburban and country 
municipalities was £2,330,946, and in Sydney, £1,449,857. 
Post-offices exist wherever there are townships, and every 
village in the farthest interior has its postal communication. 
The postage on letters within Australia is twopence per half 
ounce, but newspapers are conveyed free. In 1881 the num- 
ber of letters posted in the colony averaged thirty-one for 
every member of the population. Telegraph lines intersect 
the country in every direction. In 1881 there were 318 tele- 
graph stations, and 14,278 miles of wire, 1,607,206 messages 
being conveyed during the year. The total cost of constructing 
the telegraph lines was about half-a-million sterling. With 
so many of the appliances of civilization in the colony, and so 
much enterprise and activity, future prosperity in no measured 
degree must be assured. 

The speeches of Sir Henry Parkes, extending over a period 
of a quarter of a century, afford an admirable picture of the 
steady growth of the colony, and indeed form a kind of 
historical survey of its progress. Sir Henry is the oldest 
Member of Parliament in all the Australian colonies. It is now 
thirty years ago since he was first elected for the city of 
Sydney, and during that time he has been a Minister ten 
years and Prime Minister seven years. If any person, there- 
fore, can speak of New South Wales from fulness of informa- 
tion it is he, and his recent visit to England has awakened 
renewed interest in the colony. As the editor of his addresses 
says, from the first of Sir Henry Parkes’s speeches to the last, 
‘alike in 1849 as in 1874, the speaker clearly discerns and 
lucidly expounds the right relations of the people to the free 
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institutions they now enjoy. What he claimed for them before 
those institutions came into existence, he vindicated and con- 
firmed by his action when he himself became a popular 
representative and a responsible Minister of the Crown under 
the better system. The beginnings of freedom in New South 
Wales were not favourable to its vigorous growth. The 
people required educating up to it, and the course of their 
education is legibly traced out in these speeches. Both 
courage and ability were required to fulfil the self-imposed 
mission of the teacher.’ As in older countries, so in this new 
one, Sir Henry Parkes and his friends were called upon to 
enter on a campaign against privilege and monopoly; and if 
these had not been broken down, they would have seriously 
retarded, if they had not altogether checked, the growth of the 
colony. 

Since 1849 the pale of the Constitution has been widened, 
and free scope has been given to the political, social, and 
commercial aspirations of the community. The nature of 
the fight which had to be waged may be gathered from the 
speeches on Taxation and Free Trade, the Federation of the 
Colonies, and Public Education. On economic questions, Sir 
Henry has been in the main a follower of the doctrines of John 
Stuart Mill; and when he acceded to office in 1873, one of his 
first acts was, as we have already briefly stated, to repeal the 
oppressive ad valorem duties then existing, and to simplify the 
tariff as nearly to the limits of Free Trade as existing circum- 
stances would permit. Nearly twenty years ago, when 
discussing the question of Federal Union at Melbourne, Sir 
Henry showed himself the pioneer of Federation, the advocate 
of a kind of Australian Zollverein, and of the abolition of all the 
practical absurdities involved in jarring tariffs. But he was 
more than this, for he enjoys the distinction of being the father 
of popular education as it is now understood in the colony. 
It was his measure of 1866 which established Public Education 
as it now exists, and prepared the way for all subsequent 
action in this important question. No man could desire a better 
work with which to link his own name inseparably in the eyes 
of his successors than that of the education of the people. 
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Upon this basis must the welfare of a nation, and the ultimate 
safety and stability of a country mainly depend. In a speech 
delivered in 1869, Sir Henry Parkes observed, ‘Let us by every 
means in our power take care that the children of the country 
grow up under such a sound and enlightened system of 
instruction, that they will consider as the dearest of all 
possessions the free exercise of their own judgment in the 
secular affairs of life, while each man will shrink from being 
subservient to the will of any other man or of any earthly 
power.’ Alike in social, political, agricultural, educational, and 
religious questions, Sir Henry Parkes has been the advocate of 
an enlightened and a progressive policy, and when the history 
of the colony for which he has so long laboured comes to be 
written, his name will stand high in the gratitude and esteem 
of posterity. 

The question of federation between the various Australasian 
colonies has recently been the subject of much discussion ; and 
the public feeling in this matter led to the holding of an 
International Convention at Sydney in November and Decem- 
ber last. The colonies represented were New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and Western Australia ; and the Governor of Fiji and Acting 
High Commissioner of the Western Pacific subsequently joined 
the Convention. After many days’ discussion, the Convention 
passed a series of important resolutions. The first of these was 
to the effect that further acquisition of dominion in the Pacific, 
south of the Equator, by any Foreign Power, would be highly 
detrimental to the safety and well-being of the British 
possessions in Australasia, and injurious to the interests of the 
Empire. Other resolutions called upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment to take the wisest and most effectual measures for 
securing the safety and contentment of the colonies; recom- 
mended the annexation of New Guinea; called for some more 
definite engagement with regard to the New Hebrides, to 
prevent them from falling under any foreign dominion; 
pledged the colonial legislatures to bring forward such measures 
as might be deemed necessary ; protested strongly against the 
intention of the French Government to transport large 
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numbers of relapsed criminals to the French possessions 
in the Pacific; and expressed a confident hope that no penal 
settlement for the reception of European criminals would long 
continue to exist in the Pacific. The Convention further 
passed a resolution to the effect that while the time had not 
yet arrived at which a complete Federal Union of the Austral- 
asian Colonies could be attained, there were yet many matters 
of great interest, with respect to which united action would be 
advantageous, and the Convention therefore adopted a draft 
Bill, which had been drawn up for the Constitution of a 
Federal Council, as defining the matters upon which, in its 
opinion, such united action was both desirable and practicable 
at the present time. At the final sitting of the Convention on 
the 8th of December, a series of supplementary resolutions 
were passed. By these resolutions, the Governments repre- 
sented at the Convention pledged themselves to invite the 
colonial legislatures concerned to pass Addresses to Her 
Majesty, praying that she might be pleased to cause a 
measure to be submitted to the Imperial Parliament, for the 
purpose of constituting a Federal Council upon the basis of 
the draft bill adopted by the Convention. The Convention 
also recommended that no purchases or pretended purchases 
of land, made before the establishment of British jurisdiction 
or dominion in New Guinea, or other island of the Pacific 
having no recognised Government, should be acknowledged, 
except in respect of land actually occupied for Missionary or 
trading purposes; and that, after the establishment of such 
jurisdiction or dominion, no acquisition of land should be per- 
mitted, except through the Crown, and then only for the like 
purposes. The Convention also expressed a hope that the 
several colonies of Australia, in order to meet an imminent 
danger, should without delay pass a uniform law to prevent 
the landing on their shores of persons from penal settlements 
in the Pacific, who have been convicted of crimes. 

There is no doubt that the various topics raised at this 
Convention have become great and pressing questions to the 
Australian Colonies. That of the landing of convicts has 
caused them great trouble in the past, and threatens to do 
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so again; and we can well understand the revulsion of feeling 
caused in the breasts of those who are endeavouring to raise 
the social and moral tone of the society in which they are 
cast. New Guinea and the New Hebrides, again, offer pro- 
blems of delicacy and difficulty, and something decisive must 
be done in regard to them at no distant date. The policy of 
Federation, even in the modified form of a Federal Council, 
will be to a great extent a safeguard for the various colonies, 
for it will enable them to exhibit a united front on all matters 
in which they are jointly and severally interested. 

Meanwhile, New South Wales may be expected to do its 
duty with respect to the questions looming before it, as it has 
done in the past. We have endeavoured to place before our 
readers a view of this important colony, from the industrial, 
the educational, the material, and the social points of view. 
New South Wales has never attempted to repudiate its 
engagements in any way, even when conditions have radically 
altered. Its public faith has been scrupulously kept, while the 
aim of the best representatives of the colony has ever been to 
raise the people in the moral and social scale. The aspiration 
that in ‘a few more generations destiny will place the 
Australians amongst the foremost of free and prosperous Chris- 
tian States, is not a baseless or Quixotic one, but is daily in 
process of being realized. The colonies will grow strong, as 
the mother country has done, under the egis of Justice and 
Progress; and some great indigenous poet of the future will 
be able to describe New South Wales and its sister colonies as 
Tennyson has described this beloved England, as a land 


‘ Where freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent.’ 


The Anglo-Saxon will then, by his sagacity, his enterprise, and 
his endurance, have bound the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres together in the golden chain of fellowship, concord, 
and goodwill, 
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Art. IL—THE TEACHING OF ARCHDEACON 
FARRAR. 


- The Life of Christ. 

- The Life and Work of St. Paul. 

. The Early Days of Christianity. 

. My Object in Life. 

. Eternal Hope. 

. The Fall of Man and other Sermons. 


. The Witness of History to Christ, being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1870. 
8. Saintly Workers. 
9. Ephphatha, or the Amelioration of the World. 
10. In the Days of Thy Youth. 


11. The Silence and Voices of God. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., etc., London. V.D. 


N the autumn of 1877, the religious world was startled by 
a series of five sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey, 
by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminster. Shortly after these sermons were 
published with a long preface and appendix, in consequence, 
as Dr. Farrar tells us, of the distorted and unfounded 
reports to which they had given rise. The book was entitled 
Eternal Hope, and its chief aim was to shew that the 
punishment of the wicked in the next world may not be 
everlasting. The horror and indignation with which this 
benevolent theory was received by different shades of religious 
orthodoxy would be amusing if it were not melancholy. For 
once the High Churchman and the Low Churchman, the 
Ritualist and the Dissenter, united in denouncing the pre- 
sumptuous heretic who dared to hope that an enormous majority 
of the human race might not perish everlastingly. The grounds 
on which this theory was defended were two—First, that the 
orthodox view is unscriptural; Second, that it is contrary to 
our sense of justice and to our noblest instincts. 
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The first ground is in the eyes of the orthodox the stronger of 
the two, and if proved, ought to settle the question even in the 
opinion of the ‘ most straitest sect ;’ for it is simply a question first, 
of what is the proper text of the New Testament? and secondly, 
what is the proper translation of that text? If it be a fact, as 
Dr. Farrar contends it is, that the words—‘damn, ‘hell,’ and 
‘ everlasting’ should all be struck out of the Bible as mistransla- 
tions, conveying a wrong meaning, he has proved his case, for the 
whole theory of unending punishment rests on the use of these 
words. It would, however, take too much time in a general 
review of Dr. Farrar’s writings to enter upon this interesting 
question, but we may remark that the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, issued since the publication of Eternal Hope, 
greatly strengthens his position. The words ‘damn’ and 
‘damnation’ disappear altogether; ‘Gehenna, ‘Hades’ or 
‘Tartarus’ take the place of ‘hell’ either in the text or in the 
margin; and the word aidvws is invariably translated by 
‘eternal, instead of ‘everlasting. The second ground of 
Objection to the common doctrine, is one which will commend 
itself the more strongly of the two to the unorthodox mind—the 
ground, namely, of being repugnant to our sense of justice. 
No unprejudiced person can deny that it is a strong one. God 
has implanted in man a moral consciousness, and a perception of 
what is good and what is evil, which is not to be lightly set 
aside ; and if we find a doctrine which outrages that moral con- 
sciousness, we are surely bound to regard it with grave suspicion, 
even though said to be drawn from Holy Scripture. Moreover, 
it cannot be too strongly insisted on, that any theory or 
theological doctrine, if it is to hold its own, must be founded on 
the teaching of the Bible as a whole, and not upon one or more 
isolated texts. It would indeed be an easy task to quote texts, 
which almost directly contradict each other. ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good works,’ quotes 
one preacher. ‘ Let not your left hand know what your right 
hand doeth, quotes another, drawing a directly opposite con- 
clusion. ‘For every idle word that men shall speak they shall 
give account in the day of judgment, says an apostle of 
severity ; ‘ Whoever shall give even a cup of cold water to one 
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of these little ones, in my name, shall in no wise lose his reward,’ 
rejoins the advocate of leniency. Now most men have both 
spoken many an idle word, and have also done many a small act 
of charity. To draw any rigid conclusion therefore either of 
future punishment or future happiness from either verse is 
manifestly impossible. Innumerable instances might be adduced, 
such as ‘ Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.’ 
‘No man can come unto me, except the Father which hath sent 
me, draw him.’ ‘So run that ye may obtain.’ ‘It is not of him 
that willeth nor of him that runneth.’ But we cannot do better 
than quote the eloquent words of Dr. Farrar on this point :— * 


‘I protest at once and finally against this ignorant tyranny of isolated 
texts which has ever been the curse of Christian truth, the glory of narrow 
intellects, and the cause of the worst errors of the worst days of the 
corrupted Church. Tyranny has engraved texts upon her sword ; oppres- 
sion has carved texts upon her fetters ; cruelty has tied texts around her 
faggots ; ignorance has set knowledge at defiance with texts woven on her 
flag. Gin-drinking has been defended out of Timothy, and slavery has 
has made a stronghold out of Philemon. The devil, as we all know, can 
quote texts for his purpose. They were quoted by the Pharisees, not once 
or twice only, against our Lord Himself, and when St. Paul fought the 
great battle of Christian freedom against the curse of Law, he was 
anathematised with a whole Pentateuch of opposing texts. But we, my 
brethren, are in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. Our guide is the 
scriptures of God in their broad outlines :—the Revelation of God in its 
glorious unity :—the books of God in their eternal simplicity read by the 
illumination of that Spirit of Christ, which dwelleth in us, “‘ except we 


9 


be reprobates ”. 


No student of history will refuse to endorse the first part 
of this quotation. That the bitterest wars and the cruellest 
crimes have been committed in the name of religion is almost a 
truism. Catholics have burned Protestants, and Protestants 
have tortured Protestants with texts upon their lips. ‘ Puritans 
thanked God for the blood of the Royalists, and Royalists 
thanked God for the blood of the Puritans. Cromwell slew 
Charles in the name of God, and Charles died esteeming himself 





* Eternal Hope, p. 75. Second edition. 
+ George Eliot. 
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a martyr in the Divine Cause; while the ‘acme’ of sacrilegious 
bigotry was probably attained, when the Romanists sung the 
‘Te Deum’ to commemorate the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Now the fault of these men lay not in being strong in their 
own convictions of what was right, but in adopting the letter of 
the Bible to the entire exclusion of its spirit, in being guided by 
one or more texts instead of by its entire teaching, and in refus- 
ing to allow the logical conclusions of their minds to be softened 
and restrained by the more merciful dictates of their hearts and 
consciences. But the violent defenders of the orthodox creed of 
everlasting punishment, even at the present day, would find it 
rather difficult to overthrow the position of the persecutors of old 
time. ‘ We find it written in Holy Scripture,’ they would have 
said, ‘that at the moment of death, the future fate of the soul 
is irreversibly fixed, and in a moment it goes either to everlasting 
happiness or everlasting misery. Here is a pestilent heresy 
inconsistent with that Catholic faith, which, St. Athanasius 
tells us, unless a man believe without doubt, he shall perish 
everlastingly. Surely it is true kindness to our fellow-creatures 
to stamp out this hideous evil, which, if allowed to spread, may 
send thousands to everlasting torture. Now if the doctrine here 
laid down is correct, it is difficult to resist the conclusion drawn, 
unless on the ground that no selection of texts, and no theological 
doctrine, however accurately proved by them, will induce us to 
go against that moral consciousness which tells us that cruelty to 
our brethren is wrong. Even then it might be rejoined that we 
do punish for crime, and surely we should punish for the gravest 
and most disastrous crime of all, viz. heresy. Indeed the only 
strictly logical reply would seem to be that given by Mr. Froude.* 


‘Persecution has ceased among ourselves, because we do not any more 
believe that theoretic orthodoxy is necessarily fraught with the tremendous 
consequences which once were supposed to be attached to it. If, however, 
a school of Thugs were to rise among us, making murder a religious ser- 
vice ; if they gained proselytes, and the proselytes put their teaching into 





* History of England, Vol. I. p. 171. Mr. Froude, however, also holds 
that, in the case of the Catholics, ‘the heart should have corrected the 
folly of the head.’ 
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execution, we should speedily begin again to persecute opinion. What 
teachers of Thuggism would appear to ourselves, the teachers of heresy 
actually appeared to Sir Thomas More, only being as much more hateful 
as the eternal death of the soul is more terrible than the single and mom- 
entary separation of it from the body.’ 

This passage quietly inserted in a standard history as a mere 
matter of fact shews how widely spread are more liberal and more 
charitable views on the question of the future life at the present 
day. If many people hold the old-fashioned theory of an 
instant Heaven or an instant Hell at death which is to last for 
ever, they certainly carefully conceal their opinion. If a person 
dies of heretical or of no religious faith, who dares even to hint 
that he has gone to an irreversible doom? Anyone who did so, 
would justly meet with deserved execration. Yet we are asked 
to believe in theory that a fate has befallen him so terrible that 
we dare not even name it in practice. The fact is, even people 
who theoretically hold the doctrine, and who will tell you that 
they do so, as a matter of fact do nothing of the kind. If the 
deceased is a friend or relative, they will clutch at the flimsiest 
and most trifling pretexts for avoiding the awful doctrine. The 
most trivial act or passing remark of the departed, is twisted 
into a confession of guilt, and an acceptance of forgiveness. If 
nothing of this kind can be seized upon, we are told that ‘the 
mercy of God is not limited,’ or that one may be ‘ saved so as by 
fire,’ etc., thus giving up the whole point at issue. For neither 
Dr. Farrar nor his followers deny that there will be punishment 
for evil-doing in the next world; indeed he admits that if the 
evil-doing is unending in a future state, so may and must be the 
retribution ; all that he denies is this—that at the moment of 
death the fate of the soul is at once irreversibly fixed either for 
everlasting happiness or everlasting misery ; that in the latter 
case, in spite of the excruciating character of the torture endured, 
yet after millions and millions and millions of years, the wretched 
spirit is not one whit nearer thetermination of its misery than it was 
before ; and that all this is endured, not with any prospect of 
being purified or made better, but apparently only for the satis- 
faction of an incomprehensible vengeance. Such is the doctrine 
against which Dr. Farrar protests with all his might, and we 
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confess he has, in our opinion, done a good work in leading the 
attack upon a theory so appalling, and upon a doctrine from which 
alike the bravest and the best of men instinctively start back in 
horror. If this be justice, then our consciences and our moral 
perceptions are entirely wrong, and we had better at once resign 
our judgments to the guidance of that Church which boldly 
proclaims itself infallible. What a parody is this doctrine of un- 
ending vengeance of the spirit of St. Pau! and of Moses who 
were willing to be ‘ Anathema’ if their brethren might be saved ! 
Surely, then, a teacher who is able to overthrow this dreaded 
doctrine, not by merely denouncing its injustice, but by proving 
that it has no foundation even in that Holy Scripture from which 
it professes to be drawn, deserves the thanks of all who earnestly 
desire still to cling to the teaching of the New Testament, as the 
light of their lives, and the hope of their future. 

The opinions of Dr. Farrar upon this point too deserve the 
greater attention, because in all other essentials he is what would 
be termed ‘sound.’ It is of course no new thing for those with- 
out the pale of orthodoxy to attack the weak points of the 
Christian creed; but what entitles his views to great weight on 
this question, even amongst ‘ the pillars’ of the Church, is that 
no one can for instance read his Lite of St. Paul, and his 
commentary therein contained on the epistles, without seeing that 
though of liberal views, he certainly holds all that may be called 
vital to the Christian faith. It is our firm belief that many 
ministers both of the Scottish and of the Anglican Churches hold 
the same opinions, though we do not hear much about them from 
the pulpit. When a minister of the Free Church is able to publish 
a poem in which the idea that any one can be happy in Heaven, 
while a relation or friend is in Hell, is openly ridiculed, without 
being prosecuted for heresy, we are surely pretty far advanced in 
the new line of thought. Indeed our conviction is that in this mat- 
ter the ministers are the greatest heretics of all. Seldom, if ever, 
do we hear the doctrine of everlasting punishment even referred 
to in the pulpit. Both the old-fashioned’and the new-fashioned 
theories on the subject are quietly and judiciously ignored; but 
whether it is true wisdom to shirk such a question may be doubted. 
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The result is, that the sceptical are apt to disbelieve in any form 
of future retribution at all. 

We must now briefly consider the tendency of Dr. 
Farrar’s teaching in other matters. What strikes one most 
in his various sermons, or while listening to him in the 
pulpit, is the intensely practical nature of his teaching. He might 
be fitly termed the apostle of works. We hear very little from 
him about what opinions should be held or not held, but we hear 
an immense deal about what should be done or not done. In 
Saintly Workers and in My Object in Life, we notice this 
especially, and they are admirable examples of his usual style of 
preaching. He has evidently no patience with that comfortable 
creed which teaches that the holding of a correct dogma is the 
chief end of man. He has done more than any religious teacher 
of the present day to sow the seeds of a far-reaching charity 
‘which thinketh no evil,’ and to inculcate upon different sects the 
duty of at least not hating each other. He stands apart alike from 
the High Churchman who regards with pitying contempt the wan- 
derer from the bosom of the only Church which has true authority 
to hand down its ‘orders,’ or to administer the sacraments, and the 
extreme Evangelical who teaches that works are worse than 
useless, unless ‘the only true faith’ be in the worker. Nor does 
he join the extreme section of the Broad Church party, whose 
teaching seems to come at last very much to this,—that one 
belief is quite as good as another, and that whether a man be a 
Buddhist or a Parsee, a follower of Mahomet or of Christ, is of 
very little consequence, and is chiefly a matter of climate. In 
the Church of England, therefore, he forms a party of what 
might be called the ‘moderate Broad,’ and not, we fear, a very 
large one; but in the Church in Scotland (and especially in that 
branch of it which is ‘by law Established’) his views are repre- 
sented by a very large and increasing party. Indeed, in this 
country the different sects might almost be roughly divided into 
a ‘Farrar party,’ and an extreme Evangelical party. Neither 
the extreme Broad nor the High have ever found much 
favour ‘n the northern portion of Great Britain. We 
therefore purpose briefly to compare the views of this ‘moderate 
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Broad’ section of the Church, with those of the more violent 
section of the Evangelical party. 

As regards the latter, there cannot be a doubt that of late 
years this section of the Church has grown more extreme in its 
views both in England and in Scotland. The doctrine that we 
are saved by faith alone has been pushed to such an extent that 
at times ‘works’ are violently deprecated. It has been the 
misfortune of the writer on two different occasions to hear two 
preachers of the Church of England commence their sermons by 
quoting those beautiful lines of Pope— 


‘For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right ’— 


and then proceed to dilate upon the awful heresy therein contained, 
and to assert that a man may do this, that, and the other good 
work, and, in short, lead a most saintly life in every respect, and 
yet that, if the correct doctrine (according to the preacher) be 
not in him, it will be of no avail to save him from destruction. 
In fact, it occurred to us that the words of Pope would have 
made a capital text for the speaker if parodied as follows— 


In vain good works, let graceless men abound ; 
No works are good, unless the doctrine’s sound. 


Now, it may be admitted that Pope’s lines put an extreme case 
rather strongly, and that they only contain one side of a truth. 
Yet the opposite doctrine, as laid down in our parody, is surely a 
great deal further from the fact, and a great dea] more absurd. 
Indeed, it is impossible for any human being to dogmatise upon 
the question how far a Christ-like life may, even unconsciously 
to the subject, imply a Christian faith, But we must protest 
most earnestly against this absurd and monstrous fashion of dis- 
paraging, if not abusing, the performance of duty or of ‘works’ 
from the pulpit. ‘It is almost better to come to the Lord red- 
handed,’ said a preacher of the Church of England in a church 
at Oxford some years ago. ‘ Cast your deadly doing down, doing 
ends in death,’ are the words of a hymn sung by some members 
of this party. Now, it seems to us that more pernicious or bane- 
ful teaching than this, it is impossible to conceive. Carlyle 
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somewhere admirably ridicules the doctrine thus—‘ As if the best 
way to get to heaven were to serve an apprenticeship to the 
devil, —and the sneer is not a bit more cutting than the theory 
deserves. One can hardly discuss it with patience. Tell a wife 
trying to rescue her husband from the chains of drink, or a 
mother endeavouring to allure her son from the fascinating 
path of vice and folly, that she is better to leave him 
alone ‘to come to the Lord red-handed,’ or that all her 
efforts are useless, unless she and the prodigal she is 
trying to save, have gone through a mysterious process called 
‘conversion ;’ tell a man who, ‘all in later sadder age, begins to 
war against ill-uses of a life,’ * and who is straining every nerve 
to gain the victory over some evil habit which holds him like a 
vice, that it is of no avail unless he has experienced a certain 
sensation which it is not in his own power to produce,—nay, that 
his very efforts are evil, and are only hardening his heart against 
that mysterious ‘conversion’ which has yet to happen to him; 
let preachers, we say, adopt such a style of address as this, and 
they are doing their best to sap the foundations of Christianity, 
and to overthrow the blessed results of centuries. Such a doc- 
trine is not only a travesty of the teaching of the Gospels, but if 
it were to spread, it would inevitably tend to make men worse in- 
stead of better. 

These extreme views are happily rare. Yet there are many 
evangelical preachers who come perilously near them ; those, for 
instance, who dwell almost exclusively on the happiness and joy 
which, in their opinion, inevitably come to a ‘believer,’ and who 
think that when a certain change of opinion, or a more earnest 
belief in matters religious has come to a man, that thereafter all 
will be easy. From them we hear nothing of doubt or of difficulty, 
nothing of duty or of effort, nothing of straining after better 
things. Their sermons consist of little but exhortations ‘to be 
converted.’ If we are not in the latter position, we are perishing; 
if we are, all is joy, peace, and happiness, and apparently nothing 
more is required than to sing perpetual pans of bliss. The 
listener, therefore, who goes to church in a humble spirit, will 
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Spend his time in little else than a perpetual inquisition into the 
state of his own soul, from which he will emerge either highly 
self-satisfied, or plunged in the depths of despair at his inability 
to feel a sensation, without which, he is told, all his repentance 
will be unavailing. 

How different from this is the teaching of the party which 
Dr. Farrar represents. From them we hear of the diffi- 
culties and the dangers, the trials and the temptations of life. 
We are taught that it is no easy thing to be a true Christian, 
that the soldier who wishes to be worthy of the great Captain 
under whom he serves must nerve every effort for the fray ; that 
however firmly we may and ought to hold the doctrine of salva- 
tion by the death of Christ, it is not to the mere acceptance of 
any theoretic dogma that our attention should Sunday after 
Sunday be directed; that we are put into this world to run to 
the best of our ability the race that is set before us, and not to 
lull ourselves to sleep in the fancied security of a correct formula 
of ‘ the plan of salvation ;’ that, in short, if the death of Christ 
was given to save, the life of Christ was given to imitate, and 
that the contemplation of that life and death is useless, if it does not 
stimulate us to action as well as to faith, to fruits as well as to theo- 
retic love. ‘It is easy to talk, it is hard to act. Itis easy to dogmatise, 
it is difficult to work. It is easy to hurl anathemas at those who 
hold different opinions from ourselves, it is difficult to put our 
own opinions into practice. “Habit is second nature,” and 
acquires a force which, after a time, it is almost impossible to re- 
sist. Man is naturally prone to evil, and is exposed to constant 
temptation. Our preaching and teaching, therefore, cannot 
dwell too much upon what his aims and objects should be, upon 
the ideals which he should hold, and the example which he 
should follow, upon the difficulty of doing right, and the easiness 
of doing wrong. The object of life is practical work, not specu- 
lative creed, the helping of our neighbour, not the denouncing of 
his opinions. To wrap ourselves up in a cloak of orthodox 
“thoughts” and “aspirations” and “contemplations,” is mere 
selfishness, and one kindly act is worth a volume of dogmas.’ 
Such seems to us briefly the teaching of Dr. Farrar and of a 
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large section of the Established Church of Scotland. To 
illustrate still further the difference between the two parties we 
are at present discussing, perhaps we cannot do better thar place 
side by side a quotation from a sermon by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon and one from Saintly Workers (page 44) by Dr. Farrar. 
The first says— 

‘The notion that many people have is that true religion consists to a 
great extent in denying yourself what you would like to do. Well, self- 
denial is an important virtue, but in some respects there is no self-denial 
in the Christian life. When a man lives in sin, and has a sinful heart, he 
loves sin, and he sins naturally ; but change, the heart and he does not 
love sin, does not even care for it; he has got a new nature, and in 
indulging in that new nature he lives unto holiness and glorifies God.’ 


Dr. Farrar writes as follows: 


‘But Antony knew far better than to suppose that by one moment’s re- 
vival or conversion, or acceptance of a formula, he could make his life an 
easy triumph or an endless song. Utterly alien from those old fathers was 
the promise of perfect assurance held out by some modern teachers to one 
single paroxysm of overpowering excitement. He knew that the evil spirit 
would return again.’ 


Now these two passages contain two contrary assertions ; one 
that the ‘changed heart’ does not care for sin and has no need 
of self-denial; the other that ‘the evil spirit will return again.’ 
Let any man ask his conscience which statement is correct. 

These two short quotations seem to us to contain in a sentence 
the essential difference between the two schools of teaching, and 
there we shall leave them. To turn from his preaching to his 
writings, the books by which Dr. Farrar is chiefly known and 
which have obtained the widest circulation are his Life of Christ, 
Life of St. Paul, and Early Days of Christianity. These three 
are to a great extent an expanded narrative of the events recorded 
in the New Testament, combined with a very scholarly and 
valuable commentary on the writings of its sacred authors. Thus 
the Life of Christ gives us the story of the four gospels along 
with much information drawn from secular sources, and with 
much interesting criticism and comparison of the four different 
texts; The Life of St. Paul supplies us with most of the story of 
the Acts, and with a highly valuable commentary mn the 
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writings of the Apostle; while The Early Days of 
Christianity relates all that can be gathered from the 
New Testament and elsewhere regarding the authors of 
the various Epistles (exclusive of St. Paul) accompanied by an 
admirable exegesis of their work, and of the book of Revelation. 
It is impossible to overrate the value of the work thus laboriously 
undertaken and successfully accomplished, or to appraise too highly 
the benefit thus conferred upon the general reading public, both 
froma religious and from a secular point of view. Noone, however 
‘Broad’ or however narrow his views, can object to works 
which are little more than an accurate historical narrative of 
certain events, accompanied by a scholarly exegesis the Greek 
Text, told with great simplicity and beauty of style, and 
evidently in the interests of nothing but what seems to the 
author true. That it is desirable that the public in general should 
have an accurate view of the events related, and of the teaching 
to be found in that book, which is the guiding-star of so many 
human beings, no one will deny; nor does it admit of doubt that 
a mere perusal of the book itself is not sufficient to attain that 
object. Only those who have studied Dr. Farrar’s books or 
others of the same nature can realize how infinitely clearer both 
the narrative and the doctrinal parts of the New Testament be- 
come when viewed as a whole, and when treated of by one who 
has studied the whole subject deeply ; who has not only carefully 
compared one with another different parts of the sacred writings, 
but also gleaned all possible information bearing on the subject 
from secular sources; and who having filled his mind with the man- 
ners and customs of the period with which he is dealing, is there- 
fore able to judge accurately of the thoughts present to the 
writers of that time, and of the exact meaning to be ascribed to 
doubtful expressions and to phrases long since dead. Indeed, 
even the characters of those who lived long ago cannot be pro- 
perly judged unless we know and realize the times in which they 
flourished. How a Jew would naturally regard a Gentile, and 
how both would regard a Christian; the rights which would fall 
to St. Paul as a Roman citizen; the light in which all men re- 
garded Nero, and hence the probability of his being referred to 
in the sacred writings of the period; the manner in which Roman 
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authors of such standing as Tacitus and others regarded the first 
up-rising of Christianity; the geographical difficulties (though 
these are very few) met with in the sacred narrative; the light 
thrown upon the New Testament by the apocryphal and by the 
early Christian writers; and, finally, the careful study of the 
different sacred texts and of the innumerable commentators upon 
them, and the most accurate translation of the text adopted— 
such are a few of the problems to be explained by one who 
attempts such a work as Dr. Farrar has undertaken in the books 
we have named. Nor does any labour requisite for the full 
elucidation of his subject appear to have been shirked. In 1870, 
he visited the Holy Land with the accomplishment of this task 
expressly in view, while the enormous number of authorities 
quoted, and references given in them, from nearly every quarter 
and language of the globe, show what an amount of reading he 
has considered necessary to qualify himself for his work. More- 
over, he has been at the trouble of supplying a sort of running trans- 
lation of the whole of the Epistles and of the Apocalypse, which 
will be found an invaluable key by anyone who compares it either 
with the Authorised or Revised Version, explaining, as it does, in- 
numerable difficulties, which, of course, cannot be touched upon in 
a mere marginal note. This remark applies especially to the book 
of Revelation, which really acquires new meaning under Dr. 
Farrar’s skilful treatment and lucid explanation of the events 
during which the author lived and of the expectations which were 
therefore in his mind. As Dr. Farrar well puts it—*The sole 
key to the Apocalypse, as to every book which has any truth or 
greatness in it, lies in the heart of the writer; and the heart of every 
writer must be intensely influenced by the spirit or the circum- 
stances of the times in which he writes. His words are addressed 
in the first instance to his living contemporaries, and it is only 
through them that he can hope to reach posterity.* 

It will not, however, we think, be denied that no accusation of 
want of industry or scholarship can be brought against Dr. 
Farrar, and it will be admitted that his style is clear and good, 





* Early Days of Christianity, Vol. I1., p. 187. 
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rising at times to great beauty and eloquence, though at others, 
passing into a fervid rhetoric which is a little strained and there- 
fore apt to fall flat. But the criticism applied to Dr. Farrar, 
and which comes especially from the lips of his ecclesiastical 
brethren, is of a different kind. It is—that he is shallow, and it 
is one which we hear not unfrequently. Now it is undoubtedly 
the fashion of the present age, which prides itself upon being con- 
temporary with Carlyle and Emerson, to decry every new writer on 
this ground. No matter whether the subject be science, peetry, 
history or a novel, the cry is still for greater profundity. It may 
be surmised that both author and reader occasionally get drowned 
in the depth of their own wisdom, but the great majority of readers 
are saved from this untimely fate, by the fact that they care- 
fully abstain from reading what they so warmly extol. We wish, 
for instance, that a census could be taken of the people who 
have read through even once the admirable works of Carlyle. 
We are convinced it would astonish his publishers, and that in 
future they would be tempted to issue only blank leaves with a 
handsome binding and the magic title, to fill up the library book- 
shelves. If the accusation is at all merited, it is because Dr. 
Farrar intended and wished his books to be read by the general 
reading public—The Life of Christ especially being essentially 
a ‘ popular’ work—and most readers of them ought to be, and we 
believe are, intensely thankful that the books are what they pro- 
fess to be, simple narrations of certain events and not learned 
disquisitions upon religious philosophy. Really if this absurd 
demand for new thought is to go on, we shall soon not be able to 
have even a railway guide published without the addition of 
‘Thoughts on the Philosophy of Rapid Movement,’ or ‘ Aspira- 
tions suitable for Stokers. The simple and all-sufficient 
answer to the accusation against Dr. Farrar of being shallow is, 
that he does not ‘set up’ to be deep. He set himself to doa 
certain task not requiring any particular originality of thought, 
or profundity of speculation, and he has performed his task very 
well and efficiently.. He did not aspire to be a Carlyle or an 
Emerson, and therefore he cannot be blamed for having failed. 
In the three works above-mentioned he has given an admirable 
bit of history, written with beauty, force and lucidity, and 
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accompanied by an excellent and most readable commentary on 
the whole of the New Testament. In his sermons Dr. Farrar 
aspires to be nothing more than a most practical teacher of the 
duty of man as revealed by Holy Scripture, and tries above all 
things to diffuse a spirit of universal charity amongst the various 
sects and religious partisans whose orthodoxy (as has been 
well said) is ‘their own ’doxy,’ and to whom the opinion of 
all others is ‘heterodoxy, while in Eternal Hope he treats 
in a most scholarly manner a subject which the most ortho- 
dox view asserts is one of the purest scholarship. For our 
own part, when we reflect upon the ‘depths’ of dulness to 
which theological writers and preachers frequently descend, when 
we consider the innumerable ‘deep’ discourses hurled at the 
muddled brains of sleepy listeners every week ; when we think of 
the ponderous volumes upon volumes which have been and are 
still being yearly issued on matters theological and religious, each 
aspiring to be more profound, and to contain newer thoughts, or 
more complex contemplations than its predecessors, we feel, we 
admit, devoutly thankful that. Dr. Farrar has been able to keep 
out of this theological pitfall which seems to have such irresistible 
attractions for every writer on the subject. In Scotland 
especially, probably ever since the days of the Covenanters and 
the time when Mr. ‘ Habakkuk Mucklewrath’ was wont to dis- 
course for three hours at a sitting, there has been almost a mania 
for deep disquisitions, and profound speculations on theological 
doctrines from the pulpit, and it is well known that many old 
people in the country admire nothing so much as a sermon they 
are unable to understand. That Dr. Farrar has given so much 
practical teaching in language at once lofty and simple, and has 
dealt with the whole story of the New Testament in a manner 
which will attract instead of repel even the humblest of readers, 
seems to us one of his greatest virtues, and to constitute the 
strongest claim upon our gratitude and respect. We have 
enough and to spare of writers and teachers for the few; what 
we want is popular writers and teachers for the many, 
The Life of Christ is by far the most popular and attractive book 
upon the subject ever written, and therefore cannot fail to do 
great work in the cause of Christianity for many years to come. 
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It deals with a most difficult and delicate subject in a manner 
highly attractive «nd in a forcible and spirited style ; yet in a 
spirit of the deepest reverence and respect. The Life of St. Paul, 
however, appears to us to be the best of the three works. It 
presents the story of the Apostle’s life with a force and power 
which make it seem entirely new, and in reading it one can 
hardly believe that this deeply interesting biography is all taken 
from the New. Testament, which one has so often read before ; 
such is the novelty produced by the consecutive relation of events 
told in different parts of the sacred narrative. Moreover, the com- 
mentary on the Epistles imparts new meaning to the well-known 
verses, and enables us to view them as a whole, and to realise what 
they really were—letters written with all the fervour and passion 
of a deeply sensitive nature, to fellow-sufferers in those dark and 
dreary days, when the new light of Christianity was only beginn- 
ing to illumine the world, and to drive away the horrors and the 
crimes of heathendom. 

Here is a passage from the second volume (page 554), which 
both illustrates the character of the book and is a good instance 
of the author’s most powerful and effective style. It occurs in 
discussing the probability of Paul having been brought before 
Nero for trial :— 


‘Paul before Nero ! if indeed it was so, what a contrast does the juxta- 
position of two such characters suggest—the one the vilest and most 
wicked, the other the best and noblest of mankind! Here indeed we see 
two races, two civilizations, two religions, two histories, two sons brought 
face to face. Nero summed up in his own person the might of legions 
apparently invincible; Paul personified that more irresistible weakness 
which shook the world. The one showed the very crown and flower of 
luxurious vice, and guilty splendour ; the other the earthly misery of the 
happiest Saints of God. In the one we see the incarnate Nemesis of past 
degradation ; in the other the glorious prophecy of Christian Sainthood. 
The one was the deified autocrat of Paganism ; the other the abject ambas- 
sador of Christ. The emperor’s diadem was now confronted for the first 
time by the cross of the victim before which, ere three centuries were over, 
it was destined to succumb. . . . And now these two men were 
brought face to face—imperial power and abject weakness ; youth cankered 
with guilt, and old age crowned with holiness ; he whose whole life had 
consummated the degradation, and he whose life had achieved the enfran- 
chisement of mankind. They stood face to face the representatives of two 
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races—the Semitic, in its richest glory, the Aryan in its extremest degra- 
dation ; the representatives of two trainings—the life of utter self-sacrifice, 
and the life of unfathomable self-indulgence ; the representatives of two 
religions—Christianity in its dawning brightness, Paganism in its effete 
despair ; the representatives of two theories of life—the simplicity of self- 
denying endurance, ready to give up life itself for the good of others, the 
luxury of shameless Hedonism, which valued no consideration, divine or 
human, in comparison with a new sensation ; the representatives of two 
spiritual powers —theslave of Christ, and the incarnation of Antichrist. And 
their respective positions showed how much at this time the course of this 
world was under the control of the Prince of the Power of the Air—for in- 
cest and matricide were clothed in purple, and seated on the curule chair, 
amid the ensigns of splendour without limit and powef beyond control ; 
and he whose life had exhibited all that was great and noble in the heart, 
of man stood in peril of execution, despised, hated, fettered and in rags.’ 


In a different style here is a beautiful little bit upon the 
Martyrs * from one of his sermons. 


‘No intensity of torture could affect their mental conviction, and so 
adequate a support and consolation to them in death was the sovereign 
thought in which they lived ; so perfect the holy beauty of the maiden as 
she knelt to await the tiger’s leap ; so peaceful the sleep of the young boy, 
beside his wooden cross, as the morn dawned grey on the grim circle where 
he was to meet his end ; so radiant was the old man’s countenance as he 
lifted heavenward his trembling hands out of the flame—that often and 
often would the bystanders have taken their places, and far more gladly 
have shared their martyrdom than have sat in guilty glory beside the 
tyrants who sentenced them to death.’ 


The Lives of Christ and of St. Paul, and the Early Days of 
Christianity are, one may say, the only books of Dr. Farrar’s 
which admit of much literary criticism, for nearly all his other 
publications are simply reprints of sermons, and this fact partly 
explains the accusation of shallowness which has been brought 
against him. For it is undoubtedly true, that in taking up one 
of his publications we find the same thought, sometimes almost 
the same language, and occasionally the same poetical quotation 
repeated. But it must be remembered that this thought or quota- 
tion has occurred in a sermon delivered orally to a comparatively 
small audience, and not at the moment intended for publication 
at all. In the pulpit, the field of thought is so limited, that it is 





* Saintly Workers, p, 14, 
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almost impossible for the preacher always to provide new thought 
and new language; and owing to the very transitory effect pro- 
duced upon the hearers, repetition is generally a fault which no one 
observes, and of little consequence. Moreover, if a preacher has 
any teaching which he considers of special importance, it is only 
by constant repetition that he is likely to get it impressed on the 
minds of his hearers. In Dr. Farrar’s books, properly so called, 
we have not observed any tendency to tautology or repetition. 
One serious fault, however, we have noticed. He is very fond of 
poetical quotations—usually very good ones—but he constantly 
omits to give his authority. This is both annoying to the reader who 
may wish to know whence the quotation comes, and unfair to the 
author, whomay be misquoted with impunity. One hasan uncomfort- 
able suspicion that Dr. Farrar has not been sure of the accuracy 
of the quotation himself, and that, being unable or indisposed to 
verify it, he has purposely omitted his authority. Certainly we 
have discovered one glaring case of misquotation. It occurs in 
the Early Days of Christianity (1st ed., Vol. L, p. 166), where 
the following lines are quoted :— 


‘ O if they knew how pressed those splendid chains, 
How little would they mourn their humbler pains.’ 


Compare these lame and halting lines with the following from 
the first canto of Byron’s ‘ Corsair’ :-— 


‘Tis Nature’s doom—but let the wretch who toils 
Accuse not, hate not, him who wears the spoils. 
Oh ! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains.’ 


No authority is given by Dr. Farrar, but it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that his quotation represents the ‘mangled remains’ 
of the impression which Byron’s beautiful lines had left upon his 
mind. The result is a warning to those who indulge in unverified 
quotations. Another misquotation, though a slight one, will be 
found in Eternal Hope (page 35, 2nd ed.), when two of Tenny- 
son’s lines from ‘ Maud’ are given without reference, viz.:— 


‘ A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A deeper saphire melts into the sea.’ 
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‘ Deeper’ here should be ‘ purer,’ and though it makes no great 
difference, yet no one is justified in altering even a single word in 
a quotation, more especially when no authority is given. 

Having dwelt chiefly upon the ‘ Broad’ aspect of Dr. Farrar’s 
teaching, let us turn for a moment to kis more orthodox side, and 
we shall find that, in the essential points of the Christian faith, 
his belief is firmly rooted. This is most to be observed in his 
‘Hulsean Lectures’ for 1870—the object of that foundation 
being not so much to confound all heretics as ‘ to demonstrate in 
the most convincing and persuasive manner the truth and excell- 
ence of Christianity. The following eloquent quotation will 
show that however earnestly the apostle of ‘works’ has inculcated 
his favourite lesson, he has not the slightest sympathy with those 
who teach that Christ was only an excellent worker, only an ad- 
mirable example of 2 good man.* 


‘ However skilfully the modern ingenuity of semi-belief may have 

tampered with supernatural interpositions, it is clear to every honest and 
unsophisticated mind that if miracles be incredible, Christianity is false. 
If Christ wrought no miracles, then the gospels are untrustworthy. 
If the Resurrection be merely a spiritual idea, or a mythicised hallucina- 
tion, then our religion has been founded on an error and a sham. We 
accept tlie issue. Eliminate miracles, and then though there still remain 
a moral system singularly noble and singularly pure—yet it is a moral 
Deism alone. A Christianity without its Redeemer, without its sanctions, 
without its hopes—a Christianity dissevered from the promises of the 
future, and the history of the past—a Christianity based on the credulity 
of superstitions, and disseminated by the potency of lies, is not the Christi- 
anity of our convictions, not a Christianity for which we care to retain the 
name. If it be true that the growth of science and civilization are incom- 
patible with a belief in the miraculous, then musi science and civilisation 
listen for the voice of some new deliverer, for then Christianity is dead.’ 


These Hulsean lectures form perhaps the best series of Dr. 
Farrar’s published sermons, and combine a most powerful defence 
of Christianity, with a spirit of the widest charity towards its 
opponents. The arguments and inductions in favour of 
Christianity are able and well-put, and acquire more force from 
the fact of being suggested by one who, though strongly opposed 





* Hulsean Lectures, 5th Edition, p. 25. 
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to Atheism or even Unitarianism, yet on many points has 
opinions more liberal than his ecclesiastical brethren. If there 
is one preacher more likely than another to have a good effect on 
those inclined to scepticism or atheism, we should say it is Dr. 
Farrar, both from his large and liberal views and still more from 
the kind and charitable spirit in which he meets the doubts ‘and 
difficulties of others—a spirit unfortunately in marked contrast 
with the dogmatic anathemas or lofty contempt usually bestowed 
on ‘unbelievers’ by the ‘true church’—a term which generally 
means only the little branch of Christianity to which the speaker 
happens to belong. To us it seems an inestimable blessing, that 
at a time when scepticism has spread so widely, and when more 
and more men refuse to accept as infallible, doctrines which 
conflict with their sense of justice, a teacher has been found who 
while firmly believing in the Divinity of Christ, and in His 
salvation of the world, yet rejects those doctrines which outrage 
our moral consciousness, and does so, not by overthrowing the 
authority of Holy Scripture, but by dispassionate and scholarly 
criticism, which even the firmest believer in literal inspiration 
may accept without fear. It is surely matter for gratitude 
to find that it is possible to hold the vital truths of the 
_ Christian faith, without embracing doctrines which are con- 
trary to our ideas of all that is good and true and just. 
It is, moreover, surely only the truth, to teach that practice 
is better than theory, that duty is more important than belief ; 
that to show kindness and practical Christianity to our fellow- 
men is of more consequence than the mere acceptance of a correct 
dogma; that one is never more like Christ, and therefore never 
nearer heaven, than when working for his neighbour; and so, 
that a man may be really much nearer Christ with no profession, 
and with even little faith, than the confident believer and the 
noisy dogmatiser, whose life and practice are utterly at variance 
with the glorious unselfishness and the tender kindness of the 
Saviour of mankind. On what grounds are we to assume that 
the race of ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ is extinct, and 
was it not the very essence of their character to pride themselves 
upon being the only holders of the true faith,—all outside of 
their select circle being reprobates, however kind their deeds, or 
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however unselfish their lives? Is this class of theologians un- 
represented now, or may we not frequently find their lineal 
descendants in those who boldly proclaim themselves ‘the Lord’s 
people,’ ‘followers of the Master,’ or sometimes simply ‘ Chris- 
tians,—thereby limiting the term to their own little sect,—a 
miserable and infinitesimal fraction of the human race? 

Is there a more repulsive type of character to be found than the 
loud professor who observes ‘the Sabbath’ with the utmost rigidity, 
who is a frequent speaker at prayer-meetings and Sunday schools, 
who, if in Scotland, is probably a ‘ruling elder,’ and whose faith 
is as ‘sound’ as a bell; and who at the same time is the hardest 
landlord, the sharpest and severest man of business, the readiest 
to say a bad word of his neighbour, and in short one who practi- 
cally lives for nothing but the rapid acquisition of wealth? Does 
such a man fulfil the ‘royal law’ of loving his neighbours as himself, 
or are his whole energies not chiefly directed to putting his com- 
petitor in business out of the way, and to sending his neighbour 
to the wall? He may exhort him to ‘be converted’ on Sunday, 
but he will do his best to make him bankrupt on Monday. And 
is such a character, because forsooth his faith is supposed to be 
correct, to be preferred to the humbler individual who, from 
innate modesty and distrust of his own powers and from a pro- 
found knowledge of his own sinfulness, is unable to dogmatise 
with any confidence, but who quietly endeavours to do his duty ? 
If the tendency of Dr. Farrar’s teaching is to exalt the latter 
type of character at the expense of the former, it should be 
eagerly endorsed by all lovers of truth, and haters of ‘sham.’ 

One other lesson which Dr. Farrar emphatically teaches is the 
necessity for that charity—especially amongst theologians— 
‘which thinketh no evil, and we cannot conclude without 
quoting a fine passage from Saintly Workers (p. 188) on this 
subject :— 


‘For the saints, who hate each other, who persecute each other, who 
denounce each other as heretics, who attribute to each other the worst 
motives, who call down on each other the indignation of God and man, 
Heaven opens its pitying harmonious doors ; and those holders of mutually 
destructive opinions, shall, with a smile at the old leaven of their anathe- 
matising ignorance, and a sigh, if there be sighs in Heaven, for the aching 
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hearts they caused each other on earth—shall in the light of their Father's 
countenance “‘ clasp inseparable hands in joy and bliss in over measure, 
for ever.”’ 


Is this conception of Heaven as a place where the so-called 
heretics are to forgive and forget, or the old-fashioned view that 
the happiness of the true believer is to be enhanced by the con- 
templation of the agonies of the heterodox, the more Christ-like ? 

Indeed a far-reaching practical charity seems to us the leading 
characteristic of Dr. Farrar’s teaching. It is this spirit which 
has made him shrink in norror from a doctrine which seems to 
deny the attribute of mercy to the Deity; it is this which has 
prompted him to teach so strenuously the duty of self-denial, and 
of practical love to our neighbour ; and it is the same spirit which 
makes him extend such wide arms of love to opposing sects, and to 
those who ‘in the good old days,’ would have been the first to burn 
him as a pestilent heretic. We earnestly hope that he may long be 
spared to carry on the good work he has begun, and if it be good 
that greater denial of selfish aims, that a wider charity, and a 
more practically Christ-like spirit should pervade the world, Dr. 
Farrar will not have lived in vain. 





Art. IIL—THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN. 


HE reign of Robert II., the first Stuart king, far from par- 
taking of the troubles and commotions which usually 
attend the inauguration of a new dynasty, was for the king- 
dom a season of unusual quiet and repose. The long War of 
Independence was practically over. The nobles, after an 
abortive attempt to put forward William, Earl of Douglas—the 
nephew of the good ‘Sir James,’ the Bruce’s friend and coun- 
sellor—as a competitor for the Crown, had acquiesced in the 
new settlement of the Crown. Even their family feuds, the 
one great blot in Scottish history, though never entirely silent, 
were for the moment almost entirely forgotten amidst the gen- 
eral rejoicings which greeted the accession of a new and popu- 
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lar line of kings. The fires of border warfare alone, the last 
monument of the hereditary antagonism between England and 
Scotland, continued to burn with unabated fury. 

For centuries the narrow tract of land which bordered on 
either side of the Cheviots and the Solway, had been looked 
upon as a species of neutral ground—as natural lists, in fact, 
where the fiery spirits of either kingdom might distinguish 
themselves by ‘fair gestes of arms,’ and give free play to those 
martial instincts, which, in the more central districts of both 
kingdoms, might have been productive of serious danger to 
their respective governments. Never, except in cases of 
unusual gravity and provocation regarded as casus belli, the 
border raids, if not actually encouraged were, at least, not dis- 
countenanced by the executive; and though, in not a few 
instances, the peace-loving proclivities of individual sovereigns 
alike in Scotland and England had been seriously exercised to 
restrain such forays, as not only bad in themselves but as being 
attended with a useless waste of life and property, never—at 
least in Scotland—were such influences sufficiently powerful 
to do more than to induce an increased amount of secrecy in 
their conduct, and perhaps a little more reticence in the pre- 
paration of such expeditions. 

The pacific disposition of Robert II. was notorious; but 
despite his undoubted hold upon the affections of his subjects, 
his efforts were powerless to repress the warlike inclination of 
his proud and turbulent aristocracy. And thus with every suc- 
ceeding year of his reign the hostilities on the borders had been 
growing more serious. They were destined to culminate in 
the year 1388, in the battle of Otterburn. 

The story of that famous fight—the one great battle of the 
reign of the first Stuart king—is popularly believed to be em- 
balmed for all future ages in the glowing ballad of Chevy 
Chase. Perhaps no poem in the English language has had a 
wider circle of admirers of every class and of every age. ‘I 
never heard,’ said Sir Philip Sidney—no bad judge either of 
poetry or war—‘the old song of Percie and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet, and yet 
it is sung but by some blinde crowder, with no rougher voice 
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than rude skill.’ ‘I had rather be the author of Chevy Chase,’ 
said Ben Johnson, ‘ than of all my works.’ Almost within our 
own day, at the firesides of Northumberland during the long 
winter evenings, the moving recital of the exploits of the two 
rival leaders formed a never-sating source of amusement and 
delight.* Yet the poem, despite its powerful appeal to English 
patriotism and English bravery, is not only unhistorical: it 
has absolutely no connection with the battle which it is sup- 
posed to describe. It is the account of a mere predatory raid 
for which it is hard to find even a foundation in fact. The 
scene is laid in the time of James I, when both Percy and 
Douglas were dead and buried. Times, places and persons 
are confounded in an inextricable mass of jumble and confusion. 
Somewhat more trustworthy, indeed, is the old ballad, preserved 
in the Cottonian Library, known by the name of the Battle of 
Otterburn. Yet here, too, its dramatic merits have destroyed 
its historical worth. Altered and embellished in its des- 
cent from one generation of ‘ minstrels to another, its 
value as evidence is small. But, fortunately for us, the subject 
had as many attractions for the annalists as for the minstrels. 
It was like the taste of a forbidden pleasure to the monkish 
historians of the period to turn from their jejune task of chroni- 
cling treaties and councils and the arid details of the records 
of their respective monasteries to describe the flash and glitter 
of knightly swords, and the ever-changing movements of an 
almost heroic conflict. And though we see the battle now 
only athwart the barred windows of the cloister cell, and 
through eyes dimmed by years of mortification and seclusion 
from the world, the yellow pages on which its story is written 
still teem with life, and are still aglow with the stroke and 
parry of human passion and the surge and flow of chivalrous 
instincts. 

Early in spring, at a great meeting held at Aberdeen, under 
the pretext of a solemn festival of the Church, a fresh foray 
into England was determined upon by the border lords. Sum- 
monses were issued for the gathering of the feudal host, and the 





* White’s Otterburn, App., p. 132. 
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neighbourhood of Jedburgh was assigned for the place of meet- 
ing. The castle of Jedburgh, it is true, was then in the hands of 
the English. But in the deep forests which encircled it, and 
in the wild mountain glens which radiated from it in all 
directions, a large force might muster, it was thought, without 
attracting attention. So secluded were the dark recesses of 
its woods, that not many years before, when all the country 
round was in possession of the English, a body of Scottish 
nobles with their followers, had, like Robin Hood and his men 
in Sherwood Forest, resided there in safety for several years. 
On the appointed day an army, such as had not been seen, 
it was said, for sixty years, assembled at the place of meeting. 
It consisted of twelve hundred lances, and forty thousand rank 
and file. The young Earl of Douglas was the first to arrive. 
After him came John, Earl of Moray, and his brother George, 
Earl of Dunbar and March; the Earls of Fife, Sutherland and 
Mar; Douglas, the grim Lord of Galloway, the two Lindsays,— 
Sir William and Sir James,—Sir John Swinton, Sir John Sandi- 
lands, Sir Patrick Dunbar, Sir Simon Glendinning, and many 
another border knight and squire. Each baron led his own 
vassals, Each knight was attended by two or three squires. 
Each man-at-arms had his sergeants to hold his horse, to buckle 
his armour, and to perform the same duties towards him which 
the squires fulfilled towards the knights. Captains and men- 
at-arms were alike in the highest spirits, and they encouraged 
each other with the assurance that they would effect such an 
inroad as should be remembered by the English for twenty 
years to come. The more completely to mature their plans, a 
further meeting was arranged when they had reached the little 
church of Zedon,* a few miles nearer the English border. 
Though his sons, five sons-in-law and a nephew were among 
the leaders of the host, the project had been as usual, carefully 
concealed from the Scottish king. It had not, however, es- 


* The Zedon of Froissart is either the gipsy town of Kirk-Yetholm at the 
foot of the Cheviot Hills, or more probably Southdean on the Jed, about 
ten miles from Jedburgh and four from Redeswire, the place at which 
Douglas and his men were to enter England.—Froissart I1., note to p. 
362 : White’s Otterburn, note to p. 23. 
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caped the notice of the English. Henry Percy, surnamed 
Hotspur—then in his twenty-third year—the eldest son of the 
aged Earl of Northumberland, recently appointed by Richard 
a warden of the English marches, his father and his brother 
Ralph and all the north-country chivalry, were—by means of 
spies, who, as heralds and minstrels, travelled with ease and 
safety throughout the length and breadth of the land—fully as 
cognisant of their movements as were the Scottish lords them- 
selves. They knew all about the assembly at Aberdeen. 
They had heard of the muster at Jedburgh. They had ob- 
served the unwonted agitation which prevailed through the 
whole country side; and very secretly they were in course of 
making their preparations to resist the threatened attack. 
Meantime, to gain still more complete information, they resolved 
to send a spy to the gathering at the foot of the Cheviots. 

A certain squire, well acquainted with the country, was 
accordingly despatched from Newcastle for the purpose. He 
reached Zedon as the Scottish barons were in consultation in 
the church. The Englishman entered and heard their deliber- 
ations. But before the meeting broke up he thought it pru- 
dent to retire. Leaving the church unobserved he went to 
look for his horse. It was gone. ‘A Scotsman,’ says Froissart, 
‘(for they are all thieves) had stolen him.’ To have made en- 
quiry would have been to risk detection. He, therefore, set 
out on foot, booted and spurred as he was. But he had scarcely 
gone about two bow-shots when his appearance attracted the 
notice of two Scottish knights who were in conversation. 

‘That fellow, said the one, ‘has seemingly lost his horse, 
and yet he is making no attempt to seek for it.’ 

‘On my troth!’ replied the other, ‘I doubt much if he belongs 
to us. Let us follow and question him.’ 

He was soon overtaken. They asked him whence he came, 
whither he was going, and what he had done with his horse. 
His answers were contradictory and confused, and he was 
accordingly taken before the council of war. There, under 
the threat of death, he was made to reveal the purpose for 
which he had come, and to supply his enemies with much the 
same sort of information which he had expected to obtain from 
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them. The barons of Northumberland, he said, had deter- 
mined not to meet the Scotch. But as soon as they had 
crossed the Border, an English army would enter Scotland and 
mete out retaliatory devastation upon the lands of the Border 
lords. If the Scots marched upon Cumberland, the English 
would advance upon Edinburgh by Berwick. If they pressed 
on towards Newcastle, the English would proceed by way of 
Carlisle. This was valuable intelligence. The Scottish lords 
looked at each other but were silent. The prisoner having 
been removed a spirited debate ensued. It was evident their 
plans must be changed. A united attack upon England was 
impossible. The only way to defeat the arrangements of the 
English was to enter England by both the eastern and the 
western marches, By such tactics and by such alone could 
this counter invasion of Scotland be prevented. 

It was agreed to divide the host into two army corps. While 
the largest division with the baggage, under the command. of 
Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, marched upon Carlisle, 
the other consisting of three hundred picked lances and two 
thousand infantry, led by the young Earl of Douglas, would 
invade Northumberland. When both had been united, a fit- 
ting time and place would be selected to give battle to the 
English. After taking an affectionate farewell of each other 
the two divisions started,—the one marching to the right and 
the other to the left. 

On Friday, the 7th August, the army of the Earl of Doug- 
las crossed the border of Redeswire. Moving forward over 
Ottercop’s Hill and down by Rothley Crag, it swept silently 
but swiftly through Northumberland and forded the Tyne above 
Newburn.* Journeying through bye roads, attacking neither 
town, castle, nor manor, it reached the rich bishopric of Dur- 
ham, without encountering opposition. So suddenly and sec- 
retly had the march been conducted that the first intelligence 
of its arrival which the north-country barons received, was the 
smoke of burning houses and the crowds of fugitives hastening 
towards Newcastle. The Earl of Northumberland immediately 





* White’s Otterburn, pp. 24-25. 
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despatched his two sons—Hotspur and his brother Ralph—to 
defend the city, while he himself remained at Alnwick to rouse 
the district. Meantime, the Scots advanced through the fer- 
tile tract of country between Durham and Newcastle, levelling 
peel and fortalice, devastating village and grange, slaughtering 
and capturing the inhabitants, and driving or carrying away 
all the booty which they thought worth appropriating. 

The flower of Northumberland had by this time collected 
within the walls of Newcastle. Barons and knights and 
squires—all the gentry of the district from York northwards— 
had rallied round Hotspur’s standard; and the town was filled 
with more than it could lodge. On the 14th August, the Scot- 
tish army encamped before Newcastle, and took up its position 
on that side of the town which looks towards Scotland.* It 
was the Earl’s intention. to have attacked the place. But so 
strong were its defences, that without the assistance of Archi- 
bald Douglas’s division he saw but little prospect of success.f 
For three days he lay waiting for reinforcements. During 
that time there were almost constant skirmishes between 
the besiegers and the besieged. Outside the moat which sur- 
rounded the town, the English had erected a species of wooden 
fortification after a fashion which was then common on the con- 
tinent, and which their recent wars with France had probably 
taught them. It consisted of upright grated palisades 
with openings about half a foot’ wide, and so low that a horse 
might without much difficulty leap over them. At these 
barriers the young knights on both sides fought daily. Many 
valiant deeds were done with lances hand to hand. The two 
gallant sons of the Earl of Northumberland were always the 
first to arrive, and generally the last to leave. 

In one of these many encounters, the Earl of Douglas, after 
a long conflict with Harry Percy, won his spear with its silken 
pennon attached, adding insult to the injury by the assurance 
that he would carry it with him into Scotland. 

‘Nay, Earl of Douglas!’ retorted Hotspur, ‘that shall you 
never do.’ 





* Ibid., p. 24. + Froissart, III. 125. 
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‘You must come this night and seek it then,’ replied the 
Earl. 

But the night passed, and no effort was made to redeem the 
banner. When the morning broke, its pearl-embroidered folds, 
emblazoned with the white lion of the Percys, was still floating 
above the pavilion of the Earl of Douglas.* Long before the 
sun was up, the Scots were on their way home. About four 
they reached the castle of Pontelands, which they took and 
burned. Then turning off in a north-westerly direction, they 
made through Redesdale to Otterburn, and encamped on a 
little height, the site of an ancient Roman camp, above Green- 
chesters.f On the north, their position was somewhat exposed, 
but on the south and west it was protected by natural woods, 
some remains of which, in the shape of a few straggling birch 
and rowan trees, are still to be seen at no great distance from 
the spot.t 

It was now the height of summer, and all over the rich up- 
land pastures the husbandmen were gathering in their hay. 
The heat, too, was very great, and the Scots, fatigued by their 
exertions, were not unwilling to rest for the remainder of the 
day. They had work, too, before them on the morrow. Not 
far from where they were camped, in the midst of a piece of 
marshy ground, stood the Tower of Otterburn; and this they 
were determined to raze. By all the unwritten laws of chiv- 
alry the challenge to the Percy would have been incomplete 
had a single ground of provocation been left untried. 

On the following day, Wednesday the 19th August, 1388, 
the light had scarcely dawned when their trumpet sounded for 
the attack. But the peel withstood all their efforts. In the 
afternoon, weary and worn out, and to say the truth, not a little 
dispirited at their non-success, the troops returned to their 
quarters. A council of war was hurriedly called to consider 
their further movements. Many were of opinion that the at- 





* The banner is said to be still preserved in the family of Douglas of Cavers. 
White’s Otterburn, App., Note I. 


+ White’s Otterburn, pp. 30-31. 
t Ibid., p. 31. 
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tack should be abandoned, and that the army, leaving its pre- 
sent position, should turn off to join the other division of the 
Scottish forces. But Douglas took a different view. It was 
cowardly, he thought, to decamp without accomplishing the 
enterprise they had undertaken. Besides, he was still in hopes 
that Hotspur would make an endeavour to recover his pennon 
before the Scots finally lett the country. His views prevailed. 
The troops proceeded to fortify their position. They en- 
trenched themselves behind a double earth work towards the 
north. They laid down felled trees wherever their rampart 
was weak. The baggage and servants, with their booty of 
sheep and cattle, they placed on the side of the camp at the 
entrance of the marsh on both sides of the road to Newcastle. 

The twilight came. The sun went down over the Cheviots. 
Many of the men exhausted with the labours of the day retired 
to rest. The lords were supping in their tents. They had laid 
aside their armour on account of the closeness of the weather, 
and were clad in their ‘ side-gowns only.’ All of a sudden, a 
watchman on an untrapped horse,t was seen spurring towards 
the camp.{ ‘The enemy was upon them, he cried.§ His ab- 
rupt call to arms threw the whole encampment into confusion. 
The knights flew to their armour. The Earl of Douglas hur- 
ried to marshal his men. In the disorder which everywhere 
prevailed cuissarts and greaves and brasiers were forgotten. 
The Earl of Moray had not time to don his helmet. The Earl of 
Douglas had no leisure to give his own arming a thought. 
Above the din and bustle, the clang of armourers closing 
rivets up, the bugle calls summoning the troops to their res- 
pective standards, the neighing of horses and the tramp of 
hurrying feet, cries of ‘A Percy! a Percy!’ were now distinctly 
heard ; and soon on the crest of a hill, disposed in two divi- 
sions, with banners flying, and the dying sunset glinting on the 
bright armour of the knights, the forces of Hotspur might be 
seen pricking forward to meet their foes. The Percy had at 
last come to retrieve his pennon. 





* Wyntoun, ix. 8. t Scotichronicon, xiv. c. 53. 
} Battle of Otterburn, Percy’s Reliques, i. 25. § Scotichron., xiv. c, 53. 
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Impatient to wipe out the insult to his chivalry, without 
waiting for the Bishop of Durham, who, eager to avenge the 
devastation of his bishopric, had collected his vassals and was 
hastening to his assistance, he had left Newcastle in the 
forenoon after dinner, and, with six hundred spears of knights 
and squires and upwards of eight thousand infantry, had 
travelled the eight short leagues which separated him from 
the Scots.* With this force, which stood in the proportion of 
three to one to that of his enemies, victory, he thought, was 
certain. 

It had been arranged that the first ‘ battle, consisting of the 
greater part of the troops, under the command of Hotspur 
himself and his brother Ralph, should meet the Earl of Doug- 
las if he was disposed to fight. ‘While they were thus engaged, 
the other, under Sir Matthew Redman and Sir Robert Ogle, 
would attack the tents and destroy and slay all they found. 
Percy accordingly pressed on towards the camp; but mis- 
taking the huts of the servants, which were partially con- 
cealed by trees, for the pavilions of the lords, his first attack 
was directed against the cooking-galleys and camp kitchens. 
For a time those who were in charge were able to withstand 
the onset of the English, but overpowered at length they were 
forced to flee. Seeing this Sir Matthew Redman with his fol- 
lowers, immediately started in pursuit, whilst Hotspur, rejoicing 
in the sight, congratulated himself on having obtained an al- 
most bloodless victory. 

Meanwhile the Scottish leaders, observing his error, hastily 
ordered a body of infantry to join the servants and keep up 
the skirmish. They themselves having completed their arming 
and separated their men into three divisions, under the respec- 
tive pennons of the Earl of Douglas and the two gallant 
brothers the Earls of March and Moray, his kinsmen, left the 
camp in silence, and crossing round its rear, marched along a 
mountain ridge covered with holt and scrub, till they had 
reached the higher ground. Then falling upon the English flank, 
with wild shouts and banners displayed,f they charged into the 
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midst of their enemies. Their opponents, taken aback, speed- 
ily turned and faced their foes. 

The battle now raged. Cries of ‘A Percy!’ ‘A Douglas!’ ‘St. 
George!’ ‘St. Andrew !’ and many another warlike slogan re- 
sounded over the field. Lances were shattered, saddles emptied, 
battle-axes broken. Under the bright light of the harvest moon, 
the shimmer of flashing swords gleamed on every side. So close 
was the impact of the contending forces, that the English 
archers had not room to draw their bows. As the Scots, dis- 
comfited in the first onset, were in the act of retiring, Douglas, 
burning to win renown, ordered his banner to advance. Hot- 
spur and his brother Sir Ralph immediately hastened forward 
to oppose him. The banners met, and a deadly struggle en- 
sued between the knights and squires on either side. ‘ There 
was no ho between them,’ says Froissart, ‘so long as spears, 
swords, axes, or daggers endured.’* ‘Cowards there had no 
place, but hardiness reigned with goodly feats of arms’ The 
banner of Douglas with its crowned heart, surmounted by the 
three stars, was at one time in imminent danger, and would 
have been captured but for the valiant defence of Sir Patrick 
Hepburn and his son. At length the Scots, unable to resist 
the superior number of the English, began to give way. At 
this juncture the Earl of Douglas, seizing a double-handed 
battle-axe, closely followed by his warlike chaplain, Richard 
Lundie, afterwards Archdeacon of Aberdeen, and a devoted 
handful of his personal friends, dashed, like another Hector, 
into the midst of his enemies, dealing such blows around him 
that all rushed from him on every side. Few in the darkness 
recognised in the ‘central figure of that little band, round 
which the tide of battle now eddied with renewed and ever- 
rising vehemence, the gallant leader of the Scottish forces. 
At last, he fell, pierced by three spears which had been pointed 
at him at once. He was thrown to the ground fighting 
desperately. No sooner was he down than his head was cleft 





* Ho, hoo, an interjection of stopping or desisting: hence stoppage. Glossary, 
Percy’s Reliques, i. 357. ‘So in Langham’s letter concerning Queen Elizabeth’s 
entertainment at Kellingworth Castle, 1575, ‘‘ Heer was no ho in devout drynk- 
ing.”’ Percy’s Reliques, i. note to p. 20. 
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with a battle-axe. A fourth spear was thrust through his 
thigh. Then the main body of the English, pressing over his 
prostrate form, carried the surging wave of combat to another 
part of the field. 

When all were gone he strove to raise himself, but fell back 
powerless. He was alone and unattended save by his lion- 
hearted chaplain, now wounded himself, who, battle-axe in 
hand, had never left him the whole night through. By his 
side, covered with fifteen wounds from lances and other 
weapons, lay the dead body of his squire, Robert Hart. He 
too had fought by his master so long as the power to fight 
remained. As he lay there in mortal agony, there came up to 
him his cousins, Sir John Lindsay and Sir John and Sir Walter 
Sinclair, and one or two others of his knights and squires. 

‘Cousin !’ said Sir John Sinclair, kneeling by the side of the 
dying man, ‘ how fares it with you?’ 

‘ But indifferently, he replied. ‘I have little hope of living. 
My heart becomes every moment more faint. But, thanks to 
God! I die like most of my ancestors, on the field of battle! 
Raise up my banner,’ he continued, ‘it is lying on the ground, 
and shout “Douglas!” as if I were with you. They say a 
dead Douglas will win a field. To-night it shall be accom- 
plished. Farewell!’ 

He was dead. 

Throwing a cloak over the body, Sir John Sinclair lifted 
his standard; and once more the cry of ‘ A Douglas! a 
Douglas!’ rallied the disheartened Scots. The knights came 
spurring together from every part of the field. The Earls of 
Moray and March, with their banners and men trooped round 
the uplifted pennon. There was one desperate and collective 
charge, one crash of splintered lances, and then slowly and 
sullenly the English commenced to retreat. The dead man 
had gained the day. Hotspur himself was captured, and like 
his brother Sir Ralph, had to yield himself prisoner to a 
Scottish knight.* The pursuit lasted for the remainder of the 





* Sir John Montgomery, son of John, lord of Montgomery, the lineal ancestor 
of the present Earl of Eglinton. He was soon afterwards exchanged for Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, and for his ransom built the castle of Penoon in Ayrshire, 
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night,* and was continued for a distance of five English miles.t 
When at length the Scots returned to their camp, the numbers 
of the captured exceeded that of the captors. It was reckoned 
that the English loss amounted to fifteen hundred men;f 
while the Scots computed theirs at only a hundred slain, and 
two hundred taken prisoners. § 

‘ Never since the battle of Bannockburn, says Froissart, ‘ did 
the Scots gain a more complete or gainful victory.’ ‘It was 
told me,’ he continues, ‘ and I believe it, that they gained two 
hundred thousand francs for their ransoms.’ Nor can he, al- 
though no friend to their race, abstain from adding a word of 
commendation to the Scots on their treatment of their prison- 
ers, ‘When the Scots,’ he says, ‘saw the English were dis- 
comfited and surrendering on all sides, they behaved courte- 
ously to them, saying ‘sit down and disarm yourselves for I 
am your master, but never insulted them more than if they had 
been brothers.’ Many of the prisoners were ransomed before 
they left the field. ‘Eche of them is so contente with other, 
that at their departynge curtoysly they will saye, God thanke 
ye!’ 

Yet, after all, when the debit and credit sides of the account 
are summed up, what had the nation gained by the victory? 
It is difficult, indeed, to say. That the engagement had been 
conducted in strict accordance with those artificial rules of 
honour which it was the fashion of the times to approve ; or that 
in courage and courtesy both parties had satisfied the most 
exacting rules of chivalry, was scarcely adequate compensation 
for the lives of a hundred Scots lost in a battle fought in de- 
fence of no principles and undertaken in support of no claim. 
That it indeed diminished for a short season the severity of the 





* Scotichron., xiv. 54. 

+ Froissart, ii. 127. 

t Scotichron., xiv. 654; Wyntown, ix. 8 ; Froissart, ut supra, says, a thousand 
and forty. 

§ The victory has been claimed by the English chroniclers, Walsingham, 
Hist. Ang. Rich., ii. 361, who also feign a personal combat between Percy and 
Douglas, in which the latter receives his death-blow. See also poem entitled 
‘Battle of Otterburn,’ Percy’s Rel., i. 21-34, 
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border raids is perhaps the greatest commendation which can 
be bestowed upon it. 

Before the dawn of day the field was clear of combatants. 
But with the morning came another danger which it called 
forth all the manhood and the ingenuity of the Scots to meet. 
The sun had hardly risen when the Scottish scouts posted 
along the road to Newcastle announced the approach of an- 
other English host. It was Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, eager to avenge the defeat of the Percy the night be- 
fore. Wearied, wounded, and worn out, and cumbered with a 
multitude of prisoners, resistance seemed out of the question. 
But what exhausted nature refused to do, stratagem, it was 
thought, might accomplish. The bishop had advanced within 
a league of the camp, when a noise which seemed ‘as if all 
the devils in hell had come thither to join it, startled his horses 
and disconcerted his men. The bishop approached half a 
league nearer. Again the gruesome cacophony arose, more 
jarring and discordant than before. Once more the intrepid 
churchman urged forward his troops, and this time he was 
permitted to come within sight of the camp. A third time 
the sounds broke forth, louder, more dissonant, more terrific 
than ever. The bishop halted and took counsel with his 
knights. Concealed behind their intrenchments, the Scots could 
now distinctly see every movement of their enemy. It was 
plain the bishop was irresolute. Perhaps a fourth blast from 
their cow-horns would assist him to make up his mind. 
Wilder, deeper, shriller, lustier, more demoniac than they had 
heard them yet, the horrid strains echoed and _ bellowed, 
clanged and swelled, boomed and shrieked, thundered and 
reverberated in their ears. At last, after long deliberation, as 
it seemed, the English were seen to face about. One parting 
roar from the cow-horns, and the whole force was in retreat. 
With an infinite sense of relief, the Scots retired within their 
huts and tents to refresh themselves with meat and drink, and 
to enjoy that rest of which they stood so much in need. 

Later in the day, with the dead bodies of the Earl Douglas, 
Robert Hart, and Sir Simon Glendinning, enclosed in coffins 
and placed on carts, they withdrew from that position to 
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whose strength, rather than to their infernal minstrelsy, they 
probably owed their late deliverance. The following day 
they arrived at Melrose, and there, in the abbey of black 
monks—in a tomb of stone, with his banner floating above it 
—they laid the body of their brave commander. Soon after, 
they dispersed to their various homes. With the almost 
immediately supervening return of the lord of Galloway and 
his division of the army, the great Scottish foray of 1388 came 
to an end. 
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1. Opera Thomae a Kempis. Nuremberg, 1494. 


. De Imitatione Christi libri Quatuor, Auctore Thoma a Kempis, 
cum vitd ejusdem Thomae per Heribertum Rosweydum Socie- 
tatis Jesu. Ruddiman’s Reprint. Edinburgh, 1757. 


. Chronicon Windesemense. Chronicon Sanctae Agnetis. Vin- 
_ diciae Kempenses; Rosweyde. Antwerp, 1621. 


. Trithemii Opera. Jacopus Masor. Frankfort, 1706. 

. Dupin. Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique. Tome XIL., 1706. 

. Dupin. Gersonii Opera Omnie. Antwerp, 1709. 

. Dibdin. Imitation of Christ. Three Books. London, 1828. 
. Kettlewell. Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi. 1872. 


q ERY mystery yields to time save one—the mystery of the 

De Imitatione Christi. The Site of Troy, the Man of the 
Iron Mask, the Secret of Junius, have all been discovered, but 
not the author of the De Imitatione. He has baffled research and 
defied curiosity for nearly three centuries. Many have been 
named, and three ‘reasonably suspected,’ viz.: Gersen of Ver- 
celli, Gerson of Paris, and Thomas a Kempis. Of the three 
the first has a merely historical importance. His claim is practi- 
cally abandoned. The supporters of Thomas a Kempis have, of 
late, monopolized the discussion without, it seems to us, materially 
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strengthening his case. The claim of Gerson of Paris remains 
practically where Dupin left it in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The dispute makes no progress towards a settlement. 
The question remains where it was—the despair of criticism, the 
North-west Passage of literature. Yet, hopeless as it seems to be, 
the search for the author of the De Imitatione is by no means 
given up. Like the quest of the philosopher’s stone, it has a 
fascination which survives all disappointment —a fascination 
which we confess has captivated us, and will, we hope, excuse us 
with the reader. 

Historically, the De IJmitatione Christi was first printed at 
Augsburg, in or about the year 1472, under the name of Thomas 
of Mount St. Agnes (Thomas a Kempis). Several early editions 
bear Bernard’s name, and many that of Dr. John Gerson, Chan- 
cellor of Paris. After the year 1525 the name of ‘our Thomas’ 
prevails, till at last it excludes every other. The first years of 
the seventeenth century re-opened the whole question. In 1604, 
Manriquez, a Spanish Jesuit, published his doubts respecting the 
common or Kempisian theory. In 1615, Rosignoli, another Jesuit, 
found the celebrated MS. of Arona, which in four places ascribes 
the work to the Abbot Gesen, Gessen, or Gersen. Immediately 
thereafter Cajetan published his first edition, and the controversy 
fairly began. 

This Cajetan was an Italian Benedictine of some note, and 
very zealous for the credit of his order. What suggested the 
idea it is impossible to say ; but for the rest of his life he devoted 
himself to prove that the Gersen of the Arona MS. was a Bene- 
dictine of the thirteenth century, Abbot of Vercelli, and author 
of the De IJmitatione Christi. The Benedictines in a body adopted 
his theory. The Canons Reguiar rushed to the defence of their 
own claimant, Thomas a Kempis. The authorship of the De 
Imitatione ceased to be a matter of criticism. It became an im- 
portant point of Church politics, and, in France, a question of 
State. 

On the whole, the Canons Regular prevailed. Gersen’s cause 
was lost long before the Benedictines gave it up, though it has 
supporters even yet. But the controversy had awakened doubts 
which the Canons Regular, with all their diligence, could not 
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find means to lay. The belief in Thomas a Kempis was seriously 
shaken by the discussion. Independent critics had mentioned 
Gerson of Paris, and Dupin had advocated his claim with great 
force and with perfect candour. Many have written since; but 
practically the controversy remains where he left it. Amort, 
Malou, and Kettlewell have supported Thomas’s cause, Gregory 
has done his best for Gersen, and Gence has advocated Gerson’s 
claim; but they have added little or nothing to the proof. 

Leaving history and coming to the question itself, we find that 
the one fact which we can establish regarding the origin of the 
De Imitatione is that it was issued anonymously. The earliest 
MSS. (i.e., those before 1460) are either anonymous or bear such 
names as Bernard’s, which are manifestly random guesses born of 
the ignorance of individual copyists. The alleged exceptions to 
this will be discussed hereafter. The titles of the later MSS. 
and early editions, on the other hand, exhibit a perfect chaos of 
opinion. In short, the facts leave us no alternative. The 
author, we must believe, kept his secret from the first, and kept 
it well. Doubtless, also, he had good reason for keeping it. 

We must admit, however, that Thomas’s supporters allege the 
MSS. of Gaesdonck, Kircheim and Antwerp, as exceptions to 
the substantial anonymity of the earlier copies,—substantial we 
say, for at least one early copy and an early French translation 
bear Bernard’s name, and the Codex Biscianus exhibits in its 
title the name of a certain Johannes de Canabaco. But the 
epigraph on* the Gaesdonck MS. in which the name of ‘our 
Thomas’ appears is not in the first hand, and we have no evidence 
to show when or by whom it was written, though the MS. itself 
dates from 1425. The Kircheim MS. has the following note, 
but in a different hand and different ink from the body of the 
MS. :— 

Notandum est quod iste tractatus editus est a probo et egregio viro 
Magistro Thoma de Monte Sanctae Agnetis et Canonico Regulari in Trajecto. 


Thomas de Kempis dictus, descriptus ex manu autoris in Trajecto anno 
1425 in Sociatu provincialatus.* 





* ‘Mark that this treatise was set forth by the worthy and distinguished 
man, Master Thomas of Mount St. Agnes, and Canon Regular in Utrecht, 
called Thomas a Kempis. Written down from the hand of the author in 
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The foregoing amounts to a statement that the book is 
Thomas’s, and that the MS. is a true copy taken from Thomas’s 
autograph in the year 1425. But when or by whom this is 
attested is not stated. In point of fact, therefore, the MS. is 
anonymous and undated. The statement of the note, moreover, 
is in the highest degree improbable. It implies that Thomas had 
been careful to secure his rights, far more careful indeed than was 
at all common then; that he acknowledged the work as his own 
from the beginning; that he registered his copyright, so to speak, 
by depositing the original MS. in the archives of the province at 
Windesheim—in Sociatu provincialatus; and that already in 1425 
men came to copy his autograph there. If we believe the note, 
. we must believe all this. Yet Thomas, after all his care, suffered 
his rights to be ignored and disputed in his lifetime, and his own 
order, under whose protection he had placed his work, with his ori- 
ginal MS. in their possession, looked on without interfering while 
anonymous and pseudonymous copies increased and multiplied! 
We cannot believe it. If Thomas took the precaution indicated 
in this note, it is simply inconceiveable that his claim should ever 
have been disputed. 

This note notwithstanding, then, the Kircheim MS. like that of 
Gaesdonck, is anonymous. Dupin mentions two anonymous 
copies and one bearing Bernard’s name dated 1421, 1432, and 
1434 respectively, besides a copy of the first book, anonymous also, 
dated 1437. Next in order of time comes the famous autograph 
of Antwerp of date 1441. It bears the following signature in 
Thomas’s own hand :— 


Finitus et completus anno Domini MCCCCXLI. per manus Fratris 
Thomae a Kempis in monte 8. Agnetis prope Zwoll. 


Now beyond cavil this is the copyist’s and not the author's sig- 
nature. Per manus Fratris Thomae a Kempis, by the hands of 
Brother Thomas a Kempis. But, it is argued, the De Disciplina 
Claustralium and other works included in the MS. are Thomas’s 
beyond dispute, and we may infer that the Jmitatio also is his. 





Utrecht, in the year 1425, in the Society’s house of the provincialate.’ 
The note ‘ may be rendered thus,’ as Mr. Kettlewell says ; but even thus 
the sense is by no means clear. 
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We may if we are so minded, indeed, but not on Thomas's 
authority. He makes no claim, unless copying the book out in 
the same volume with work of his own amount to one. Mr. 
Kettlewell speaks as if Thomas were in honour bound to explain 
on the back of his MS. that the De Imitatione was none of his. 
But Thomas might well deem it superfluous to repudiate a work 
which nobody ascribed to him, and there is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that in the year 1441 any one person had mentioned his 
name in connection with the De Imitatione. The fact remains, 
therefore, that, like all the early copies, the Antwerp MS. is silent 
about the author. 

But, while this is so, we cannot escape the suspicion that this 
same signature of Thomas the copyist explains the claim of 
Thomas as author. It permits us to suspect that the copyist’s 
signature has been taken for the author’s, a mistake not 
unnatural in a fifteenth century scribe copying an anonymous 
MS. (The wonder is that any scholar should persist in the same 
error now.) Now Thomas was, as we know, a professional copyist, 
and very probably he copied the De Jmitatione not once but often. 
In that case many copies written pro pretio would go forth to the 
world with no signature but his Finitus et Completus. And so 
it may be that the MSS. on which Thomas’s name appears, 
represent one and the same misapprehension, and really prove no 
more than the dissemination of a single error. In this view, the num- 
ber of MSS. which bear Thomas’s name provesaslittle for his cause 
as the number of copies in a printed edition does for the truth of 
the statements on its title page. To stereotype a falsehood does 
not make it true. It can, however, give error currency and make 
it pass for truth. Indeed, in the circumstances, we cannot wou- 
der if men came to associate Thomas’s name with the work. The 
author unknown, the copyist, himself an author, was sure to be 
suspected. 

Adopting, as we do, this view of the Kempisian MSS., it is no 
longer necessary to discuss particular copies in detail. If we are 
correct, they are all traced to one initial error, and add nothing to 
the proof. The same doubt attaches to all. And here we find a 
class of MSS., which seem to confirm our suspicion and to cast light 
upon the origin and growth of ‘ our Thomas’s’ claim. These all 
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declare the work to be a guodam devoto regulari, cujusdam devoti 
regularis,a quodam canonico regulari and the like, the work of some 
Regular or Canon Regular, as the case may be. This ‘ Regular’ 
can be no other than Thomas we are told. But it so happens that 
in one of these MSS., the author is called a regular of Pédiken, 
which Thomas certainly was not. But let us conceive the circum- 
stances. A copyist has before him a MS. of a contemporary or 
nearly contemporary work. It bears no name. From internal 
evidence he judges (wrongly, as we hope to shew, but naturally) 
that the author is some one living under monastic rule—sub 
regula ; and with that inveterate disposition of most men to be 
‘wise above that which is written, he writes on his copy a guodam 
devoto regulari, ‘by some devout regular.’ This indefinite use 
of quodam for nescio quo is not classical, we admit; but the fifteenth 
century is not the Augustan age. Suppose now that this MS. 
falls into the hands of a Canon Regular. Naturally he interprets 
the word regularis in its narrower sense of a member of his own 
order, and writes on his copy a guodam Canonico Regulari. The 
identification with Thomas follows easily enough, though we find 
that it was not invariable. 

Conjecture and opinion apart, however, this much is certain, 
that the early copies, including the Gaesdonck, Kircheim and 
Antwerp MSS., are silent concerning the author. Whoever wrote 
it, the De Imitatione was issued anonymously. There is no MS. 
of date prior to 1467 in which Thomas’s name is written in the 
first hand; the first copy, in which Gerson’s name appears, that 
of St. Germain, is dated 1460; and these are the only serious 
claimants in the field. The De IJmitatione was written in the 
first quarter of the century, so that for fully forty years it re- 
mained practically unclaimed. 

But besides the MS. evidence there is the witness.of contem- 
poraries. In 1448 Gaspar Pforzheim translated, and in 1472 
Matthias Farinator copied, the De Imitatione under Thomas's 
name. But this is simply the MS. evidence dished up again. It 
proves no more than that these two men found Thomas’s name 
(whether as author or copyist matters little) on MSS. in their 
possession. The same criticism applies to the testimony of Jehan 
Lambert, who printed a French version at Paris in 1493. His 
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testimony is worthy of notice on other grounds, however. We 
give the title in Kettlewell’s version, which agrees substantially 
with the French as given by Dupin. 


‘ Here begins the very salutary book entitled De Imitatione Xti et per- 

fecto contemptu hujus miseri mundi, which has already been attributed by 
some to St. Bernard or to Master John Gerson. Be it so: the thing is 
otherwise ; for the author of it in the Lord was a certain venerable and de- 
vout religious, a Canon Regular of St. Augustine, called Brother Thomas a 
Kempis, prior in a priory of this order named Windesheim, in the diocese 
of Utrecht.’ 
From which it is evident that Jehan Lambert knew very little 
about the matter, and was very proud of the little he knew. 
Thomas was not prior of Windesheim but sub-prior of Agne- 
tenberg. But Lambert’s self-complacency is fully as 
apparent as his ignorance. Others may believe in Ber- 
nard or Gerson. He knows better. He has come to enlighten 
the benighted Parisians—not Bernard, nor Gerson, but Thomas a 
Kempis, whose name he introduces for the first time, wrote the 
book. Manifestly Lambert looks upon himself as a discoverer. 
It is equally manifest that Thomas’s claim was unknown in Paris 
before 1493, or Lambert could not have given himself such airs 
upon the strength of his superior information. 

We now come to consider a class of witnesses who have this in 
common—that all alike belong to the order of which Thomas a 
Kempis was in his day a notable member, the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine. In their case, of course, we must expect 
opinion to lean to the side of faith. The evidence of Mauburne, 
in his list of the literature of the order, is of little weight. 
As a matter of course, he would include all that could be claimed 
for his order. The testimony of the author of the Reminiscences— 
for life they are not—in Pirckamer’s edition (Nuremberg, 1494, fol. 
84) professes to be derived a fratribus illius conventus qui adhuc viv- 
unt, from the surviving brethren of Agnetenberg. But these Remin- 
iscences only prove how completely Thomas had been forgotten 
in his own monastery. They are meagre, general, and indistinct 
altogether such as an old man of ninety leaves a generation after 
his death. They prove, indeed, that in 1494 the brethren of 
Agnetenberg believed Thomas to be the author of the De Jmita- 
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tione. We are in no wise surprised to find it so. It would have 
been a miracle if they had believed otherwise. Europe was 
already flooded with MSS. and editions bearing Thomas’s name, 
and few of the brotherhood would have courage to criticise a 
belief which reflected such honour alike on their order and their 
monastery. 

There are two witnesses more from the order: Brother Herman, 
who met Thomas at a chapter of the order in Windesheim in the 
year 1454, and Buschius, Canon Regular of Windesheim, and 
author of its Annals. Herman styles Thomas the ‘ brother who 
compiled the De Imitatione Xti’? He cannot have seen 
the work himself; for the De Jmitatione is in no sense a 
compilation. He cannot have received his information 
from Thomas, who knew the work and could never have 
described it so. His testimony amounts to this — that he 
was told afterwards that the Brother Thomas he had met, had com- 
piled a work called the De Imitatione, and that he believed what 
he was told. On the other hand Buschius speaks of Thomas as 
Frater notabilis, qui plures devotos libellos composuit videlicet 
Qui sequitur me, De Imitatione Xti cum aliis, a brother of mark 
who composed several devout works, viz.:—Qui Sequitur me, De 
Imitatione Xti, with others. 

Now this passage was certainly written after the year 1457. 
Twenty chapters earlier in Buschius’s work (Bk. IL., cap. v.) we 
read that the monastery of Windesheim had been in existence 
over seventy years (nos autem hujusmodi leges patrum nostrorum 
per annos plusquam septuaginta inconvulse observantes), and 
Windesheim was founded in 1387. In all probability the 
passage in debate was not written in Windesheim but in: Sultensi 
praelatura ordinis et capituli nostri in Saxonia, where Buschius 
was in 1464, and where he finished his chronicle. In this case 
Buschius’s testimony is on a level with Herman’s. After he left 
Windesheim, he heard that Thomas was the author of the De 
Imitatione Xti. Like Herman, he believed what he was told. 
This simply proves what cannot be denied, that between the 
years 1460 and 1470 the opinion rose and spread that Thomas 
was the author of the work he had so often copied. Beginning 
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at a distance, it was taken up by the order, till in 1494 we find it 
the unchallenged belief of Agnetenberg itself. 

And here let us remark as regards the whole of these witnesses 
from the ranks of the Canons Regular, that we cannot assume 
that zeal for the credit of their order was peculiar to the Bene- 
dictines of the seventeenth century. The same forces which, 
later, out of a simple difference of spelling, developed the mythic 
abbot of Vercelli, with a whole literature to defend his claims, 
were in full operation in the fifteenth century, and the Canons 
Regular were not a whit behind the Benedictines in enthusiasm 
for their order. Now an anonymous work like the De Jmitatione 
offers temptations which, with' the smallest excuse to yield to 
them, must prove irresistible. Cujusdam devoti regularis becomes 
so naturally and so easily cujusdam devoti Canonici Regularis, and 
that soon takes the addition cui nomen Thomas de Kempis, though 
one unlucky brother does blunder sadly about a regular of Pédi- 
ken. It only needs to take the copyist’s for the author’s signa- 
ture, and the case is complete. 

Unfortunately for that case, however, there are testimonies 
which no monastic zeal can affect. The continuator of the 
Chronicle of St. Agnes, writing in 1477, six years after Thomas’s 
death, his account of the venerable old recluse’s life and work, 
is silent concerning the De Imitatione. He speaks of Thomas’s 
feats as a copyist with evident pride,—Scripsit Bibliam nostram 
totaliter et multos alios libros pro domo et pretio. Of his writings 
the chronicler goes on to say—ZJnsuper composuit varios tractatu- 
los ad edificationem juvenum in plano et simplici stylo sed prae- 
grandes in sententid et operis efficacid—He composed besides divers 
tracts for the edification of young men, in a plain and simple style, 
but excellent in matter and practical efficacy. Evidently the 
chronicler thought more of Thomas as a copyist than as an 
author. The ‘tractatuli,’ ‘trackies,’ as the Scotch tongue ren- 
ders it, are probably the Sermons to the Novices. 

Now this is the evidence of one of Thomas’s own order and 
monastery, continuing his own chronicle six years after his death. 
His silence condemns Thomas’s claim even more effectually than 
an explicit denial could do; for it proves that the writer had 
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never heard of it. This passage alone, indeed, might rebut a 
stronger claim ; but it is not alone. 

Keteleer’s edition of Thomas’s works, we gather from Mr. 
Kettlewell, was published in 1468. It is said that it does not 
pretend to be a complete edition; but this is nothing to the 
purpose. If the De Jmitatione had been omitted for any other 
reason than that it was not Thomas’s and that he had no claim 
to it, we may be sure that that reason would have been given to 
explain its absence. We cannot conceive any one making a 
selection from a man’s works and omitting the only valuable, the 
only famous one without a word of justification or apology. Yet 
it seems that the De Jmitatione is omitted without explanation. 
For what other reason, we ask, than the editor’s ignorance of 
Thomas’s claim ? 

These testimonies of themselves seem sufficiently conclusive, 
and Thomas’s case grows worse the further we examine it. One 
of the witnesses quoted is Trithemius, who completed his list of 
ecclesiastical writers in 1494, He sets Thomas in his list as having 
flourished in 1410, and places De Contemptu Mundi (of which he 
quotes the opening words Qui Sequitur me) first in his catalogue of 
the author’s works. In another work on the Illustrious Men 
of Germany, he says :—Et notandum quod duo feruntur huius 
fuisse nominis, ambo de Kempis, ambo regulares in Monte Sanctae 
Agnetis, ambo ingenio praestantes et ambo varia cudentes opuscula, 
quorum primus temporibus Magistri Gerardi Magni ad Religionem 
conversus, divinis revelationibus dignus habitus, ea quae supra 
recensuimus opuscula, scripsisse dicitur. Secundus vero adhuc 
nostris temporibus pene viguit in humanis et varia composuit quae 
ad manus nostras non venerunt; et forsitan primo nonnulla sunt 
ascripta quae secundus fecisse ‘putatur. Libellus autem De 
Imitatione Xti primi fertur auctoris quem ante multos annos 
seniores nostri suos ferunt legisse seniores quamvis sciam non- 
nullos in hae re sentire contrarium. Claruit autem Thomas iste 
senior sub Ruperto Bavaro Imperatore anno Domini MCCCCX.* 





* And mark that two of this name are mentioned, both of Kempen, both 
Regulars in Mount St. Agnes, both of eminent parts, both authors of divers 
works, the first of whom, being called to the religious life in the times of 
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We can scarcely doubt that this is an account of the state of 
opinion as Trithemius found it. The words feruntur, fertur, dicitur, 
putatur, admit of no other interpretation, and this makes the 
passage all the more valuable. The judgment of Trithemius on 
a matter of criticism might be disputed or despised, his testimony 
as to the state of opinion in his own day and within the sphere of 
his own knowledge is above suspicion. Now the tradition 
preserved by our author is clear upon two points. It 
distinctly ascribes the De Imitatione to Thomas a Kempis. 
Quite as distinctly it declares the Thomas of the De Imitatione 
to be not Thomas the Second, who adhuc nostris temporibus pene 
viguit in humanis, but another and elder of the same name. It 
explicitly rejects the actual and historical Thomas for his mythi- 
cal counterpart and predecessor, Thomas iste senior. And this 
elder a Kempis cannot be Thomas’s brother John. Duo feruntur 
huius fuisse nominis, ambo de Kempis—*Two of this name 
(Thomas) are mentioned, both of Kempen.’ 

It is beyond question, then, that Trithemius and his contem- 
poraries believed in Thomas iste senior, and rejected the true 
Thomas's claims. But Trithemius was to some small extent a 
contemporary of ‘our Thomas,’ and this is not his individual 
opinion, as we have pointed out, but the current belief of his 
fellow-countrymen (and Thomas’s) of that generation. Surely 
this is contemporary evidence of some weight. Nor is this all. 
The main value of the passage lies not in its witness to the 
opinion current among the men of our author’s own generation, 
but in the evidence of the seniores nostri, their fathers, which it 
preserves. We cannot doubt that Trithemius relied upon their 
testimony chiefly. He expressly quotes them, and endeavours to 





Master Gerhardt de Groot, and held worthy of divine revelations, is said to 
have written the works which we have enumerated above. But the second 
still lived among men almost in our own times and composed divers works 
which have not come to our hands ; and perchance we have ascribed some 
to the first which the second is considered to have produced. But the 
De Imnitatione Christi which our elders tell that their elders read many 
years before, is generally ascribed to the first as its author, though I know 
that some think otherwise in this matter. But this elder Thomas flourished 
under the Emperor Rupert of Bavaria, in the year of our Lord 1410, 
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fix the date of the De Imitatione by their statements—quem ante 
multos annos seniores nostri suos ferunt legisse seniores. If they 
had agreed with the minority in his own day whom he mentions, 
he must have said so, unless we suspect him of deliberately sup- 
pressing the truth. 

Now, if we are right, we have here the testimony of a genera- 
tion of contemporaries to nothing less than the impossibility of 
Thomas's claim. In spite of identity of name, birthplace, order, 
monastery and reputation, the men of Thomas’s own day could 
not identify the two Thomases. In other words, they could not 
believe that Thomas himself, who was still in their midst, wrote 
the De Imitatione. For whatever cause, they found insuperable 
difficulty in his claim and preferred to manufacture a phantom 
Thomas expressly that he might bear the honour which they 
refused to the real. It may be argued, indeed, that this reasoning, 
if valid as against Thomas’s claim upon the De Imitatione, is 
equally so in the case of those other works to which his right has 
never been, and indeed cannot be, disputed; for Trithemius 
ascribes all the works which go under the name of Thomas a 
Kempis, to this elder Thomas (Thomas iste senior.) On the other 
hand he credits the real Thomas with divers works, which he had 
not seen, and with these only. But the cases are entirely different. 
With regard to the rest, Trithemius confesses his absolute ignor- 
ance. He does not even know to which of the Thomases they 
are commonly referred. Et forsitan primo nonulla sunt ascripta 
quae secundus fecisse putatur—‘ Perhaps I have ascribed some to 
the first which the second is considered to have written.’ In their 
case he does not know even the putative author or the current 
opinion. But he has made sure of the De Imitatione. He has 
sifted the tradition. He has taken the statements of his contem- 
poraries and of his elders and finds the result, as he states it, in 
favour of the elder Thomas, though some do challenge its decision. 
Libellus autem De Imitatione Xti primi fertur auctoris quem ante 
multos annos seniores nostri suos ferunt legisse seniores quamvis 
sciam nonnullos in haere sentire contrarium. As regards the others 
his statement rests confessedly upon pure conjecture. In the 
case of the De Imitatione, however, it is a clear and unequivocal 
tradition which he records, 
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But possibly (and Thomas’s supporters are more confident of 
this than we can be) there is here nothing more than a chrono- 
logical misunderstanding.. The reason for rejecting the real, and 
inventing the mythical Thomas, may have been merely some 
general idea that the book was too old to be the work of any man 
still alive. Trithemius’s words (quem ante multos annos, etc.) do give 
some colour of probability to this view. Yet admitting this and 
all that can be said, the fact remains that, for whatever reason, the 
men of Trithemius’s generation and their fathers, Germans and 
contemporaries of Thomas, generally rejected his claim, or, which 
is quite the same, had faith in Thomas iste senior. We find that 
though a MS. or an edition exhibits the name of Thomas a 
Kempis or Thomas of Mount St. Agnes, Canon Regular of 
St. Augustine, it by neo means follows that we are thereby 
authorized to set the copyist down as a witness to our Thomas’s 
right of authorship. Quite as likely as not he believed in that 
shadowy Thomas senior, and is now quoted by our Thomas’s 
advocates to establish a claim which he lived and died rejecting! 

Such in brief is the documentary proof in Thomas’s case so far 
as we need discuss it. It establishes the fact beyond doubt that, 
between 1460 and 1470, certain of the Canons Regular began 
to claim the work for Thomas a Kempis. Zeal for their order, 
Thomas’s signature as copyist, and the anonymity of the work 
itself, would sufficiently explain such a claim, even if there were 
not the silence of the Chronicle of St. Agnes to condemn it. The 
passage of Trithemius above quoted shows abundantly of what 
inconsistent material the Kempisian tradition was woven, and 
the caution with which the documents must be received. On 
every point and on all hands the external evidence breaks down. 

But even so, the case is not yet over. The De Imitatione itself 
remains, we are told, the principal evidence in its own cause. In 
every line, we are assured, it attests itself to be by Thomas. In 
thought and doctrine, ia idiom, style and rhythm, it bears witness 
to its author. Destroy it, it is said, and it might be restored from 
Thomas’s other works, and indeed, his supporters are particularly 
strong in parallel passages. It is always a thankless task to damp 
hot zeal with chilling criticism, but in matters of fact, truth 
claims precedence even over enthusiasm. The parallels so loudly 
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vaunted are for the most part moral and religious commonplace 
—the common stock in trade of devotional literature. The in- 
fluence of the De Imitatione upon one who had copied it, may 
plausibly enough explain the more marked and decisive instances 
of similarity. In other cases the parallel seems to have no exis- 
tence save in the indiscreet enthusiasm of controversy. The 
great and manifest inferiority of Thomas’s undisputed work, 
when compared with the grave wisdom and deep spiritual emotion 
of the De Imitatione, not even the spirit of controversy can deny. 

But these are matters of literary judgment and uncertain. In 
the matter of doctrine it is perhaps equally difficult, in the absence 
of any marked peculiarity, to decide. Thomas’s supporters of 
course declare that he is at one with the De IJmitatione on all 
points. Mr. Kettlewell has further discovered both to be semi- 
Protestant at least. We see no reason, we confess, to doubt the 
substantial orthodoxy of either, as orthodoxy was in the fifteenth 
century. If Thomas had any doctrinal peculiarity, perhaps, it 
was a propensity to Mariolatry. Trithemius, in his work on the 
Illustrious Men of Germany, describes him as ‘ vir in scripturis 
eruditus et vita et conversatione devotus et beatae Mariae Dei 
Parentis cultor praecipuus;’ and again, in his list of ecclesiastical 
writers, he speaks of him as ‘vita et conversatione devotus et 
beatae Mariae semper virginis amator praecipuus. And Thomas's 
own works bear out this description. In one passage in the De 
Disciplina Claustralium his devotion reaches an almost Italian 
fervour of Mariolatry. He addresses the Virgin in words almost 
identical with those in which the author of the De Imitatione ap- 
proaches the Deity. The passages, indeed, are strictly parallel 
in expression. In spirit they are parallel only in the sense that 
they can never meet. 

Now, in contrast to this fervour of Thomas’s, the De Imitatione, 
so far as we remember, mentions the Virgin but twice or thrice at 
most, and only incidentally. We do not infer, therefore, as some 
do, that the author disapproved of the worship of Mary. Nay, 
we are confident of the reverse. But we think that we are 
justified in saying that he gave little prominence to that worship 
in his scheme of devotion. Certainly he was not Beatae Mariae 
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semper virginis amator praecipuus nor Beatae Mariae Dei Parentis 
cultor praecipuus. 

In the matter of idiom, also, as in everything else, Thomas’s 
supporters betray no lack of confidence. If they are to be 
believed, his Flemish vernacular may be traced in many phrases 
of the De Imitatione. The Benedictines, in their zeal for the 
cause of Gersen of Vercelli insisted no less confidently on the 
Italianisms they had discovered. Our own reading confirms 
Dupin’s opinion fully. At istorum et illorum observationes 
omnino leves ; nam quas illi phrases aut Teutonicas aut Italas esse 
dixerunt, locutiones sunt apud eos qui Latine loqui nesciunt satis 
usitatae. Una tamen est omnino Belgica, haec nempe ‘ Scire totam 
Bibliam exterius’ pro scire memoriter.* But that reading exterius 
is, to say the least of it, doubtful. 

The crucial test of Thomas’s claim, however, is that which is 
furnished by his own hand—the famous MS. of Antwerp. Its 
characters are of his own tracing, and in it we may find the 
verdict written out at length by himself and by no other. For 
it is plain that if a purer and more satisfactory text can be 
obtained from any other copy, or by the ordinary principles of 
criticism applied to any number of copies, then Thomas’s pre~ 
tensions are condemned beyond appeal. Now, comparing 
Thomas's text as contained in Ruddiman’s Edinburgh reprint of 
Rosweyde’s edition, founded on this same Antwerp MS., with a 
little Berlin edition founded on the Codex de Advocatis, corrected 
in some cases by the MSS. of Bobbio and Cave, we find the 
result as follows. 

In the first book the two texts vary in two hundred and twelve 
places. Thesevariations are for the most part unimportant, however, 
such as changes in the order of words, differences of tense, etc. In 
eighty-three cases one or other of the texts contains words or 
clauses which the other has not. In thirty-five cases all unim- 





* But the remarks of both parties are altogether frivolous ; for the 
expressions which they have declared to be either Dutch or Italian are 
forms of speech commonly enough used among those who cannot speak 
Latin idiomatically (Latine). But one is altogether Belgian, to wit, ‘ to 
know the whole Bible in an external manner,’ for ‘to know it by rote,’ 
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portant our Italian text—let us call it so—is longer than Thomas’s, 
and in forty-eight cases words, clauses, and in some instances 
whole sentences, are inserted in Thomas’s text, which are not 
found in the Italian text. We quote the principal examples 
which occur in the first Book. 


Cap. i., Sect. 2.—Si scires totam Bibliam exterius et omnium philosoph- 
orum dicta, quid totum prodesset sine caritate Dei et gratia. 


Exterius may have been left out by the Italian scribe because he 
did not understand it. It is Flemish undeniably. But may it 
not also have been inserted by the pious Flemish copyist to mark 
the distinction between Holy writ and Heathen philosophy, 
which the author seemed to have forgotten or ignored? We 
leave the reader to judge. In any case, the word is unnecessary, 
for no man could know the Bible otherwise than by rote, who 
lacked the love and grace of God. 


Cap. i., Sect. 5.—Memento illius saepe proverbii quia non satiatur 
oculus visu nec auris impletur auditu. 


These words are not in the Italian text. Manifestly they have 
been interpolated by ‘ some devout regular.’ 

Cap. i., Sec. 4.—Si videres alium aperte peccare vel aliqua gravia perpe- 
trare, non deberes te tamen meliorem aestimare : quia nescis quamdiu possis 
in bono stare. : 


Tamen, quia, etc. These are not found in the Italian text. 
The tamen is quite unnecessary; and the clause introduced by 
quia is a perfectly inept anticipation of the sentence which follows: 
Omnes fragiles sumus sed tu neminem fragiliorem te ipso tenebis. 


Cap. iii., Sect. 4.—Non est culpanda scientia aut quaelibet simplex rei 
notitia quae bona est in se considerata et a Deo ordinata sed, etc. 


The word simplex stands self-condemned as a gloss before what 
follows—quae bona est, etc. 


Cap. xx., Sect. 2.—Nemo secure apparet nisi qui libenter latet. Nemo 
secure loquitur nisi qui libenter tacet. Nemo secure pracest nisi qui libenter 
subest. Nemo secure praecipit nisi qui bene obedire didicit. 

The words italicised are a manifest expansion—not at all an im- 
provement—of the text. Nemo secure loquitur is little better 
than a repetition of what precedes, while nemo secure pracest can 
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scarcely be distinguished from what follows. Bene merely takes 
away the sharpness of the antithesis. 


Cap. xx., Sec. 7.—Quid potes alibi videre quod hic non vides? Ecce 
caelum et terra et omnia elementa ; nam ex istis omnia sunt facta. 


The conceit is ingenious but wholly out of place in the context, 
and out of character with the simplicity of the De Imitatione. 


Cap. xxii., Sec. 3.—Sed vae non cognoscentibus suam miseriam et 

amplius vae illis qui diligunt hance miseram et corruptibilem vitam. 
The words italicised may have fallen out of the Italian text by 
reason of similar endings (miseriam, miseram); but they may 
also have been inserted to clear up an obscure construction. If 
they are omitted we must take corruptibilem vitam as equivalent 
to corruptionem vitae. 

Cap. xxiii—Nunc tempus est valde pretiosum. Nunc sunt dies salutis, 
nunc tempus acceptabile, Sed. etc. 

Nune sunt dies, etc. Manifestly another text interpolated 
a quodam devoto regulart. 

Cap. xxi., Sec. 2.—Vigila super te ipsum, excita te ipsum, admone te 
ipsum et quidquid, etc. 

The words italicised are not in the Italian text, from which 
they are not in any way missed. An example of a different kind 
occurs in Cap. Sec. 3. Thomas’s text reads almost metrically— 

Quanto plus et melius scis 

Tanto gravius inde judicaberis 

Nisi sanctius vixeris. 
The Italian text reads thus—Quanto plus et melius scis tanto 
gravius judicaberis inde nisi sancte vixeris. It is easy here to 
see the original. Sancte has been foolishly changed to sanctius 
to correspond with plus, melius, gravius, and the correspondence 
is dearly paid for in the strained effect of the four comparatives. 
In like manner judicaberis inde has been changed to inde 
judicaberis from some childish idea of rhyme. 

Now we claim no critical completeness for the examination of 
the text, which we have given above; but the soundness of the 
method on which it proceeds will scarcely be denied, and the 
general result is clear. No one can doubt the superiority of the 
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Italian text in most of the cases cited. According to every law 
of criticism, Thomas’s text shows manifest signs of interpolation 
and expansion. Texts are inserted and passages retouched by 
some hand not the author’s. The Italian text is not only shor- 
ter, but every way better than Thomas’s. There can be no doubt 
that the Antwerp text is not the original. 

And now we have done with Thomas and his claim. We may 
dismiss him to the obscurity he loved. Ju angellis et libellis, in 
nooks and books, the quiet corners where he read, and the MSS. 
he copied was his happiness in life. In the little Flemish 
monastery he dreamed his days away—a dream of peace, broken 
by three years’ exile, to be resumed thereafter as before. Not 
from such an experience is wisdom gathered, such as we find in 
the pages of the De Imitatione. It is ‘to him that overcometh’ 
that it is given to eat of that fruit of the tree of life. For com- 
fort comes of sorrow. 

The next and only remaining claimant, after the mythic Abbot 
Gersen and Thomas are disposed of, is Jean Charlier de Gerson, 
Doctor of Theology and Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
His name is prominent in the discussions of the Councils of 
Pisa and Constance, and to him more than to any individual was 
due the final healing of the Papal schism. Altogether he ranks 
as one of the greatest—if not the greatest—of the Gallican 
churchmen. His claim to the De Imitatione is supported by 
many MSS. bearing his name in some form, by a large number 
of early editions and, as we hope to prove, by earliest tradition 
throughout Europe with the exception of a portion of Germany. 

As regards the MSS., it is commonly argued that the earliest 
bearing Gerson’s name is that of St. Germain, of date 1460, or 
thirty-one years after the Chancellor’s death. But the earliest 
bearing Thomas a Kempis’s name, in the first hand, is dated 
1467,—seven years later,—and, if the book was issued anony- 
mously, as we have endeavoured to prove, there is no reason to won- 
der that we find no copies bearing the author’s name till some 
time after his death. Mr. Kettlewell brings this further objec- 
tion against the Gerson MSS. as a whole, that ‘the variety of 
expression in the inscriptions of the various copies proves 
that they have not been reproduced from a first common type,’ 
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and that they are no better than copyists’ guesses. But, if their 
diversities prove their titles derived from no one common 
exemplar, their agreement proves them to be something more than 
guess-work. In whatever else they differ, they all give the name 
Gerson or some form of it. The natural inference is to regard 
them as records of a wide-spread opinion in favour of Gerson ; and 
it is as preserving more or less accurately the earliest tradition on 
the subject of the authorship that they are valuable. 

The MSS., then, tend to show that the earliest opinion was in 
Gerson’s favour. The editions seem to bear similar testimony. 
The earliest printed in Italy bear his name, and even those on 
which Bernard’s name appears (e.g. Brixiae 1485) testify that 
the work was attributed to him. (Quod Joanni Gerson Cancell- 
ario Parisiensi attribuitur.) And far on into the sixteenth century 
the Imitatio seems to have gone popularly by the title of 
‘Gerson,’ just as with us it is commonly known as ‘Thomas a 
Kempis.’ Lucas Pinellus, who lived in that century, entitles 
his work, composed on the lines of the De Jmitatione, Gerson vel 
de Perfectione Religiosa ; and Rosweyde, rightly arguing as against 
Cajetan, to prove that this title implied no belief in Gerson’s 
favour on Pinellus’s part, explains its adoption thus—‘ [ta quidem 
ille inscripsit libellum vere unicum suum de Perfectione Religiosa 
quod ita vulgo in Italia libellus de Imitatione Xti notior esset quem 
in eo imitart statuerat ; that is to say, he called his work written 
in imitation of the De Jmitatione, Gerson, because that was the 
current title of the great anonymous treatise in Italy in his day. 
And the same holds true of Spain. The earliest editions printed 
in that country bore Gerson’s name. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century we find Lewis Gonzalez, a Spanish Jesuit, 
testifying that Ignatius had always his ‘ Gerson’ with him ; from 
which we may infer that as in Italy, so in Spain, the common 
and colloquial name for the De Jmitatione until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was Gerson, and that tradition in these two 
countries accepted the great chancellor as author of the work. 

In France the early editions are about equally divided. The 
translations, with one exception, that of Jehan Lambert, 1493, 
mention merely that it is attributed to Bernard or Gerson; but 
Lambert’s title page, as we have shown, would seem to prove 
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that Thomas’s claim was new to Paris in 1493. If this be so, 
the earliest tradition in France was for Gerson, as it was in Italy 
and Spain. With regard to England, we can only say that the 
first English translation appeared under Gerson’s name in 1502. 
We know no more. 

In Germany the case is somewhat different. The editio prin- 
ceps appeared under Thomas’s name at Augsburg about the year 
1472; and the passage of Trithemius already cited, proves that 
a Kempisian tradition existed in that country. But it also proves 
that there is another Richmond in the field. It is a tradition in 
favour of Thomas iste senior. Herman, Buschius, and the 
anonymous author of the memoir in Pirckamer’s edition (Nurem- 
berg, 1494), prove at least a local tradition in Thomas’s favour. 
In the title attached to-the De Imitatione in this same edition, 
however, we find notable evidence on the other side. It calls 
the work opus Thomae a Kempis quod falso apud vulgares Joanni 
Gerson impingitur; from which words apud vulgares we may 
surely conclude that the common opinion in the writer’s neigh- 
bourhood, Nuremberg probably, in 1494 was favourable to Ger- 
son. So even in part of Germany, it seems, Gerson’s name was 
popularly connected with the work. 

We have proof, then, of early popular tradition in Gerson’s 
favour over the greater part of Europe. That tradition, it 
seems, prevailed even in some portion of Germany. On the 
other hand we have a local tradition for Thomas a Kempis, and 
many MSS. and editions bearing his name; but which Thomas 
tradition and the documents indicate, it is not always possible to 
say. The great preponderance of early opinion is in Gerson’s 
favour in any case. 

But, it may be said, this is merely tradition. There is no 
direct evidence, no testimony of friends or contemporaries ; and 
tradition, while it affords good corroborative evidence where there 
is other and more direct proof, is of itself insufficient to build any 
substantial claim upon. Nay, further; the silence of certain 
witnesses amounts to a direct repudiation of any claim on Ger- 
son’s behalf on their part. His own brother, in a list of the 
chancellor’s works drawn up in 1423, makes no mention of the 
De Imitatione. The catalogue shows abundant knowledge, and 
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professes to be complete, containing all quae novissime vel antea 
composuit idem germanus. And the silence of his brother is made 
still more significant by that of his friend Caresius, in a note of 
certain of Gerson’s works appended to the catalogue for the 
guidance of a friend. Further; all Gerson’s editors, before 
Dupin, either silently omit the Jmitatio from their editions or 
directly reject it. Surely, if ever the argument from silence was 
complete, it is so here. 

Now, in the case of a work acknowledged by its author, this 
reasoning would, we admit, be conclusive; but the De Imitatione 
was not so acknowledged. On the contrary, the facts seem to 
show that the author observed a strict secrecy about it. We can- 
not look, therefore, for direct contemporary testimony, to the 
writer. The circumstances exclude the possibility of any such. 
And with regard to an anonymous work, the argument from 
silence is plainly inadmissible. A work of that class has two 
sorts of readers, viz.:—those who don’t know and therefore can- 
not tell, and those who know, but can be trusted not to tell the 
author’s name. ‘We need not be surprised if neither Gerson’s 
brother nor his friend revealed the secret. We can reasonably 
infer nothing from their silence. That silence of theirs, how- 
ever, being very naturally misinterpreted, sufficiently explains 
the hostile omission of the De Imitatione from the early editions 
of Gerson’s works, and the still more hostile statement of Peter 
Schott (Ed. Strasbourg, 1488). 

But, though from the nature of the case we are forbidden to 
look for direct contemporary testimony, we have all the evidence 
that is possible with regard to a really anonymous work. We 
have what represents the general suspicion of the times. We 
have proof of an early, consistent and all but universal tradition 
which there is no just cause to suspect. For the rest, we must 
rely upon proof of another kind. 

And here we are met by a variety of objections. The author 
of the De Imitatione, brimful, as it is, of gentleness and charity, 
could never, it is said, be a persecutor like Gerson, who had his 
share in the burning of Hus. To say the least of it, this is a 
somewhat daring statement of Mr. Kettlewell’s. It is difficult to 
see how the author of the De Imitatione could be anything else in 
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principle. The practice would depend upon opportunity and 
provocation, indeed; but toleration is a modern virtue, long 
consistently repudiated as a heresy by all parties, and scarcely 
consecrated among the Christian graces yet. Mr. Kettle- 
well is scarcely happier in what follows. He alleges that 
the De Imitatione approves the practice of double communion, 
that is, of granting the cup to the laity; and Gerson certainly 
did not. He proves this by passages from the fourth book, 
exhorting the reader to partake of the body and blood of Christ, 
and displaying the great spiritual profit of receiving them in faith. 
But, though the Roman Church denies the cup to the laity, it 
does not deny them the blood of Christ. Furthermore, the fourth 
book of the De Imitatione is addressed to the priesthood, not to 
the laity. Cap.5, Sec. 2; Cap.7, Sec. 1 and 3; Cap. 9, Sec. 5; 
Cap. 10, Sec. 7; Cap. 11, Sec. 6, 7, and 8. 

In like manner we may deal with Mr. Kettlewell’s statement 
that the De Jmitatione encourages the circulation of the Scriptures 
among the laity. The passage on which Mr. Kettlewell relies 
chiefly, occurs in the fourth book, which, as we have pointed out, 
in no wise concerns itself with the laity, but with the priesthood, 
and with them only. 

More serious, however, than any we have yet considered, is the 
difficulty of style. There is an undoubted contrast between the 
style of Gerson’s acknowledged works and that of the De 
Imitatione. In this respect, indeed, the De Imitatione stands 
alone. It has the terse wisdom of the best Church Latin—the 
power of Tertullian and Augustine to send a great truth home 
to the heart of Christendom in some sharp paradox—some bold 
antithesis or pithy proverb of the spiritual life. But it has none 
of the verbal quibbles and forced conceits of the Church writers. 
It has no far-fetched etymologies, no mystical or allegorizing per- 
versions of Scripture and nature such as they delight in. It is 
free from that curious jumble of physics and metaphysics, logic, 
grammar, law, legend, and what not, which did duty for universal 
science in the middle ages. It has the tenderness of Bernard and 
his school without their diffuseness. It has the sobriety and reserve 
wherein they fail. Its tenderness never grows effeminate ; in its 
rapture it is never hysterical. The author of the De Jmitationestands 
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alone among the writers of the Latin Church, not in insight and 
power so much as in purity of taste, soundness of judgment and 
a certain sense of proportion. And these are exactly the qualities 
in which the majority of the Church writers of the period are 
deficient. They are alternately pedantic, extravagant or puerile. 
Everything is credible to them, and they believe everything. They 
have no idea of the relative importance of things. Local and tem- 
porary phases of thought are set up as eternal truths, and Church 
regulations are put on a level with the law of God. Three- 
fourths of their work time has rendered meaningless, in some 
cases offensive, often absurd. But when we turn to the 
De Imitatione, all is changed. The questions of the day have 
left little trace on it. There is scarce a page of the De Imitatione 
that has lost its edge with time. It still speaks to men of Christ 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ Its singular eleva- 
tion above the passions and interests of the hour, its perfect 
detachment from temporary prejudices and estimates, from allephe- 
meral fashions of thinking and feeling, in fact, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the work. Everything is seen sub specie 
eternitatis, in its true and Divine proportion. What is false and 
dead is silently rejected. What is local and temporary is duly 
subordinated. What is vital and permanent is set in its proper 
pre-eminence. The doctrine of sacrifice and self-sacrifice, the 
figure of Christ, communion with God in prayer and ordinance, 
these occupy the foreground. Other matters are secondary. 
The author believes in the worship of the saints; yet he has a 
truer idea of its position in the Christian scheme than most Pro- 
testants. True or false, he knows it to be subordinate. He 
accepts Monasticism; but he makes it in deed, as in name, 
‘religion. He purges it of its narrow and merely professional 
elements. He ignores the ordinary monastic austerities, save to 
counsel caution in regard to them, and devotes his whole atten- 
tion to the moral and spiritual graces of the religious life. And 
so in other matters. Everything is set in true proportion, and 
is seen ‘ according to the order of the Divine wisdom.’ 

But, as we have said before, the De Imitatione stands alone. 
Nowhere else, not even in the great Gallican’s works, do we find 
anything like it. On the other hand, let us remember that the 
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bulk of Gerson’s work does not enter into the comparison. The 
majority of his works are controversial or academic. They are 
addressed to the learned, and are, of necessity, logical and scholas- 
tic. In point of fact, they display many good dialectic qualities, are 
shrewd and vigorous, evince sober judgment and true insight ; 
while the style in which they are written is eminently suited to the 
subjects they handle, and to the audience they address. His devo- 
tional works, on the other hand, display another anda simpler style. 
As might naturally be expected, they are gentler in tone, and have 
that generic likeness, which one beok of devotion has to another, 
to encourage us to institute comparisons with the De Imitatione. 
But it is a set of eight letters to his brother Nicholas de Gerson, 
which gives us confidence to identify Gerson with the great un- 
known. In these letters the chancellor urges his brother to give 
up all idea of university or church preferment, and to embrace 
the religious life. Simple and direct with the simplicity of 
earnest feeling, they are weighted with the wisdom of a 
wide experience, full of sympathy, almost fatherly com- 


passion, and more than fatherly anxiety. We hear in them the 
true note of the De Imitatione. 
We quote the following passages from Dupin :— 


‘ Recogita ubi nam sunt tecum studentes, ubi illi familiares socii cum 
quibus vivere et sapere dulce erat. Quam multi jam obierunt? Quam 
multi jam vagi in seculo remanserunt? Audisti alios Romam pergere et 
pro beneficiis laborare, alios Parisiis residere et ad magisterium tendere. 

‘Omnis homo qualis interius est, talis ei adversitas erit. Non est magna 
patientia quam parva res perturbat. Tu ergo esto libenter reus ut fias ante 
Deum innocens. Tu primo a te ipso incipe et sic poteris alium sanare. 
Audias tamen qui zelum videris habere adversus aliorum defectus quia 
recte et prudenter ageres si zelum tuum etiam contra commotionem tuam 
exerceres. Quid enim mihi prodest si aliquem verbis meis sanavero et in 
propriis meis passionibus mansero. 

‘Impedit nos valde quod non audeamus violentiam inferre naturae. 

‘ Via crucis, via nostra; via electorum via paucorum. Frangere propriam 
voluntatem crux est. Memento quantum Sancti pro vité eterna laboraver- 
unt in qué nunc cum Christo sine fine regnantes gaudent. 

‘Quam multi divites, nobiles, et potentes, quam multi sapientes litterati 
et famosi adolescentes in hoc seculo miserabiliter fluctuant et abjicere 
jugum diaboli a cervicibus suis non praevalent nec illo spiritu adhuc 
anoventur ut seculo renuntient. O vanitas vanitatum ! mundum diligere 
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et quae Dei sunt non curare. Veniet Tempus, veniet cito tempus quo 
omnes saeculares et carnales voluptates finem habebunt.’* 


These passages will doubtless sound familiar to every 
reader of the De Imitatione. It is more than likeness, it is 
identity which they reveal. Like Johnson, Gerson seems to 
have had two styles, one’ public, the other familiar. The former 
he used to harangue the council or the university; the latter, 
and the better, he kept for his friends. Perhaps to some extent 
they correspond to his two languages, the Latin of his public 
life, the mother-tongue of early training and common intercourse. 
Be this as it may; these letters completely remove the difficulty 
of style, and go far to identify him with the great unknown. 

And the difficulty of style is not the only difficulty which they 
help to solve. It is made one of the chief objections to Gerson’s 
claim that the author of the De Jmitatione was, by his own con- 
fession, a monk, which Gerson never was. In Book I., cap. 24, 





* Bethink thee where now are they that studied with thee, where the 
close companions with whom it was sweet to live and to philosophize. 
How many have already died? How many have remained still wanderers 
in the world? Thou hast heard that some are gone to Rome and are 
working for benefices, that others continue at Paris and are aiming at the 
Master’s degree. 

As every mau is inwardly, so will misfortune be unto him. It is not 
a great endurance which a little thing troubles. Do thou therefore be 
willing to be arraigned (before men) that thou mayest stand guiltless before 
God. Begin thou first with thine own self and so shalt thou be able to 
heal another. Yet hear thou, who seemest to be zealous against the short- 
comings of others, that thou wouldest do justly and wisely if thou shouldest 
use thy zeal against thine own indignation also. 

It hindereth us much that we do not dare to put force upon nature. 

The way of the cross is our way. The way of the elect is the way of 
few. To break one’s own will isa cross. Remember how hard the Saints 
toiled for everlasting life, in which reigning with Christ without end they 
now rejoice. 

How many rich, noble, and powerful, how many learned literates 
and distinguished young men drift wretchedly to and fro in this world and 
have not strength to cast off the yoke of Satan from their necks, neither 
are they yet stirred by such a spirit as to give up the world. O vanity of 
vanities ! to love the world and to care nought for the things of God. The 
time will come, the time will come soon, when all carnal and worldly 
pleasures shall have an end. 
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he asks, Quomodo faciunt tam multi alii religiosi?—How do so 
many other religiosido? And from the question it is inferred that 
the author is himself a religiosus. But this is putting a construction 
on the words which they do not necessarily or even naturally 
bear. They prove that the person questioned was a monk; but 
they tell us nothing of the questioner. The reader, a monk, is 
supposed to be complaining. The writer, priest, monk, or secular 
person, for all we know, asks him in remonstrance, ‘How do 
other religiosi do?’ The question tells us nothing of the author, 
unless we suppose it merely rhetorical, and make him the object 
of his own advice. But the words frater and carissime, used in 
this same book, scarcely favour this interpretation. They assume 
a second person, distinct from the author, whether a particular 
reader or the religiosus lector of all devout books. We havea 
shrewd suspicion that the reader addressed is Nicholas de Gerson, 
and that we must take the word /rater in its strictest sense. 

But there is a passage in the first person found in the Third 
Book, which seems to contradict this explanation. In it the 
Disciple of the dialogue says—Suscepi, Suscepi, de manu tua 
crucem, Eia ergo fratres pergamus simul. Plainly the speaker 
in this case, the Disciple, was a monk. But the Disciple is the 
reader, not the author. In the first and second books, as we 
have seen, the author addresses the novice in his own person. 
The third and fourth books, on the other hand, are dramatic. 
The novice is brought face to face with Christ; the author 
disappears. Christ takes upon himself the office of counsellor. 
It is the novice, to whom the counsels of the author are ad- 
dressed throughout the first and second books, who speaks 
with Christ in the third and fourth. It is he, and not the 
author, who declares himself a monk. He merely repeats in 
his own person what we already know of his condition from 
the author’s statement in the first book. Hence, if our view be 
correct—and we believe that a careful study of the structure 
of the De Imitatione will confirm it—we are told incidentally 
in two passages that the reader is a religiosus, and in a third 
that he is a priest; but the author is silent about himself, and 
keeps the secret of his condition as carefully as history proves 
he kept the secret of his name. 
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There is nothing therefore in the De Imitatione which for- 
bids us to entertain Gerson’s ‘claim. Two things alone, Dupin 
confesses, made him hesitate to accept it, viz. :—the difference 
of style and the idea that the author declared himself a monk. 
We believe that Dupin, cautious as he was, would not have 
found the former an insuperable difficulty if he could have 
found means to remove the latter. He seems to have felt the 
full evidential force of the letters from which we have quoted,and 
to have seen how far they go to relieve objections and even to 
establish a positive claim. And, as we have shown, the De 
Imitatione tells us nothing directly or indirectly of its author’s 
condition. Thus the difficulties, which alone caused Dupin to 
hesitate, need no longer hamper us. Moreover, the De Jmita- 
tione itself seems to favour Gerson’s case. It smacks distinctly 
of the university. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
in reading it we are never out of earshot of the schools. There 
is a constant protest against their rationalism, a weariness of 
their disputes, and a deep sense of the futility of their phil- 
osophy throughout. Sick of their babble, the author longs to 
be taught of God, and of Him alone. Taceant omnes doctores, 
sileant universae creaturae in conspectu tuo. Tu mihi loquere 
solus. And the divine teacher answers his desire—Ego sum qui 
humilem in puncto elevo mentem ut plures aeternae veritatis 
capiat rationes quam si quis decem annos studuisset in scholis. 
Ego doceo sine strepitu verborum, sine confusione opinionum, 
sine fastu honoris, sine pugnatione argumentorum.* What a 
picture these last words give of the ferment of intellect and 
din of disputation in a great medizeval university. Assuredly 
these are not the echoes of the little priory of St. Agnes. 

There is, besides, a use of scholastic terms not frequent but 
familiar, which indicates the university man. Christ coming 





* I am he that do raise the lowly mind in a moment to receive more con- 
ceptions of eternal truth than if one had studied ten years in the schools. 
I teach without the din of words, without confusion of opinions, without 
seeking of honours, without strife of arguments. Cf. Book I., cap. 2 and 
3; Bk. IIL, cap. 43 and 58; Bk. IV., cap. 18 passim, and occasional re- 
ferences. 
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to judgment, by a truly academic figure, becomes Magister 
magistrorum, Dominus Angelorum, cunctorum lectiones audi- 
turus et conscientias examinaturus. Our author speaks as one 
who has known the great doctors of the age, to one who knows 
them also. Dic mihi ubi sunt modo omnes illi domini et 
magistri quos bene novisti dum adhuc viverent et studiis 
florerent. Jam eorum praebendas alii possident et nescio 
utrum de eis recogitent. In vité suf aliquid esse videbantur 
et modo de illis tacetur.* Like Gerson, too, the author is 
sick of the scholastic logic. Quid nobis de generibus et 
speciebus. Opto magis sentire compunctionem quam scire 
definitionem. He does not think highly of astronomy, and 
seems to share Gerson’s somewhat illiberal horror of star gazing- 
in every form. Melior est profecto humilis rusticus quam 
superbus philosophus qui se neglecto cursum coeli considerat. 

In conclusion, we have seen by what an imposing array of 
MSS., testimonies, and editions the claim of Thomas a Kempis 
is supported. We have seen also what grave suspicion 
attaches to the whole. We have noted the extremely 
suspicious conjunction of an anonymous work, a professional 
copyist, and zealous brethren to unite the two. We have seen, 
moreover, the Canons Regular claiming the work for their order 
before they could agree upon the individual to ascribe it to, 
till between 1460 and 1470 they decide upon Thomas a Kem- 
pis, and pin their faith on him. But the Chronicle of St. 
Agnes (1477) knows nothing of his claim. Trithemius (1493) 
and his elders before him believe in Thomas iste senior. And 
Thomas’s own hand in the Antwerp MS. of 1441 condemns 
him. That text is not the original, and the writer of it never 
was the author. 

On the other hand, Gerson’s claim, as we have pointed out, is 
supported by early popular tradition witnessed by many MSS. 





* Tell me where now are all those doctors and masters whom thou didst 
know well while they still lived and flourished in their researches. Already 
others hold their livings, and I know not whether they think any more 
about them. In their life they seemed to be something, and now there is 
silence about them. 
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and editions. His name appears in the MS. of St. Germain 
(1460) while Thomas is nowhere in the first hand written down 
as the author before 1460. Gerson’s name was the popular 
title of the work in Italy and Spain till far on into the sixteenth 
century. People read their ‘Gerson’ then as they now read 
their ‘Thomas a Kempis.’ Gerson was the reputed author apud 
vulgares in Nuremberg in 1494, Thomas’s own supporters being 
witnesses. Thomas's claim was a novelty in Paris in 1493, if 
we may judge from Lambert, and as a novelty it was not 
successful, as the later Parisian versions show. In brief, an 
almost universal tradition assigned the work to Gerson in the 
end of the fifteenth century. Gerson’s letters to his brother, 
which we have quoted, emphatically confirm that tradition ; 
and the tone of the De Imitatione itself favours it. In such 
cases dogmatic certainty is out of place; but, so far as the 
evidence goes, we do not hesitate to say that it is for Gerson. 
Of all the claimants he seems to have the best title to the De 
Imitatione. 





Art. V.—THE TRUE REASONABLENESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


. Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. By the 
late JAMES Hinton. London, 1879. 

. The Mystery of Pain. By the late James Hinton. London, 
1882. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FroupE, M.A. Third Series. London, 1877. 

. Literature and Dogma. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular 
Edition. London, 1883. 
The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Wiliam M., 
METOALFE. Paisley and London, 1882. 


UR principal object in the present paper is to follow out 
the idea which seems to be the main spring of the whole 
ethical system of the late James Hinton, to its legitimate con- 
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clusion, and to point out the enormous influence the results of 
that conclusion are calculated to exercise on the questions 
which, perhaps of all others, are most deeply perplexing the 
minds of men in the present day. As the volume which 
stands first on our list is, we believe, for the moment out of 
print, we may be pardoned for quoting from it more than 
might otherwise seem to be necessary. 

In the essay on the ‘ Analogy of the Moral and Intellectual 
Life of Man,’ Mr. Hinton says— 

‘What history records is the becoming of man’s life, intellectual and 
moral. The process of the making of his knowledge is precisely analogous 
to that of the creation or development of his moral life. As man’s pro- 
gress is from ignorance to knowledge, he must, of course, in all his 
investigations, start from a negative condition, and the ignorance which is 
at the basis, and affects the premiss from which he sets out, will influence 
every step of the process, and express itself most forcibly in his conclusions. 
Starting thus, man proceeds to acquire knowledge by means of observa- 
tion, the result of which he arranges on hypotheses, which are, for the 
most part, the guesses of ignorance. It is evident, therefore, that however 
logical the deductions he makes, and however correct his observations, he 
will inevitably be led further and further from the truth. This process 
continues until he has arrived at conclusions so repugnant to reason, that 
the common sense of humanity, expressed in the person of some man whom 
nature creates for this special function, rejects them, and in so doing over- 
throws the premiss which was linked to these conclusions, and rectifies the 
starting-point by filling up the negation contained in it.’ 


This theory Mr. Hinton illustrates from the history of 
astronomy. Ignorance of the earth’s motion, due to the 
sense impression of stability, was the negation in the pre- 
miss which led the most careful and accurate calculations 
further and further from the truth, until the burden of the 
results became too great to be borne, and Copernicus ‘ threw 
off the yoke of the conclusion, and in so ‘doing cast out the 
negation in the premiss—viz.: ignorance of the earth’s motion.’ 
‘The paramount value of this chapter in the history of 
human thought, lies in the key that it furnishes to the develop- 
ment of man’s moral life. . . . . Here, in the moral 
world, we have the “self” corresponding to the sense in the 
intellectual.’ For the moment we need not quote Mr. Hinton 
further, though it is necessary to note that he treats self as a 
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negation, a non-regard to the interests of others. Bearing this 
in mind, the analogy will at once be clear to any thoughtful 
reader. As, in the history of astronomy, ignorance of the 
earth’s motion—the negation in the premiss—only led to the 
more hopelessly wild conclusion the more close and logical the 
reasoning, so in the moral sphere; as long as this negation is 
in the premiss, man’s very efforts to do right, the more rigidly 
he works them out, are only the more certain to lead him away 
from the true right. 

We cannot but regret that the essay, trom which we have 
quoted, together with those on ‘Others’ Needs’ and ‘The 
Moral Law’ has not been published as an introduction to that 
wonderful little book, The Mystery of Pain. In its fullest scope 
this is, and must remain, ‘A book for the sorrowful.’ Only those 
who are drinking, or have drunk, deep of the bitter cup of 
sorrow, will grasp its deepest meaning, just as those alone who 
have suffered cruel physical pain can rightly estimate the bles- 
sing of a judicious use of opiates. But there is valuable teach- 
ing in its pages for the most brilliant and unclouded life ; 
above all else that priceless lesson, that in sacrifice lies true 
happiness, in a life of unstinted pleasure and enjoyment only 
weariness, tedium, wretchedness; and we cannot. but think the 
whole book so thoroughly the legitimate conclusion of the 
principles laid down in the essays we have named, that it 
would prove a valuable aid to the reader in placing himself at 
Mr. Hinton’s point of view. 

But though Mr. Hinton’s treatment of this great question is 
in some respects exceedingly original, other very able writers 
of the present day have not failed to express very similar senti- 
ments, whether in regard to tracing most of our blunders to 
flaws in the premiss, rather than to incorrect reasoning, or to the 
grave importance of our attitude towards the great idol Self. 
In the introduction to Literature and Dogma, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says— 


‘Far more of our mistakes come from want of fresh knowledge than 
from want of correct reasoning ; and, therefore, letters meet a greater want 
in us than does logic. The idea of a triangle is a definite and ascertained 
thing, and to deduce the properties of a triangle from it is an affair of 
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reasoning. There are heads unapt for this sort of work, and some of the 
blundering to be found in the world is from this cause. But how far more 
of the blundering to be found in the world comes from people fancying 
that some idea isa definite and ascertained thing, like the idea of a triangle, 
when it is not ; and proceeding to deduce properties from it, and to do 
battle about them, when their first start was a mistake! And how liable 
are people with a talent for hard, abstruse reasoning, to be tempted to this 
mistake.’ 


Here we have again the flaw in the premiss, leading the 
most logical reasoning, and, for the very reason that it is logi- 
cal, to a hopelessly false conclusion. 

Very eloquently, also, has Mr. Froude, in the third series of 
his Short Studies on Great Subjects, discoursed of ‘ this self, this 
unreasonable tormentor of humanity.’ In the essay entitled, 
‘Sea Studies,’ he says— 


‘ Throughout human life, from the first relation of {parent and child to 
the organisation of a nation or a church, in the daily intercourse of com- 
mon life, in our loves and in our friendships, in our toils and in our amuse- 
ments, in trades and in handicrafts, in sickness and in health, in pleasure 
and in pain, in war and in peace, at every point where one human soul 
comes in contact with another, there is to be found everywhere, as the con- 
dition of right conduct, the obligation to sacrifice self. Every act of man 
which can be called good is an act of sacrifice, an act which the doer of it 
would have left undone had he not preferred some other person’s benefit 
to his own, or the excellence of the work on which he was engaged 
to his personal pleasure or convenience. In common things the law of 
sacrifice takes the form of positive duty. A soldier is bound to stand by 
his colours. Every one of us is bound to speak the truth, whatever the 
cost. But beyond the limits of positive inactment, the same road, and the 
same road only, leads up to the higher zones of character. The good 
servant prefers his employer to himself. The good employer considers the 
welfare of his servant more than his own profit. The artisan or the 
labourer, who has the sense in him of preferring right to wrong, will not 
be content with the perfunctory execution of the task allotted to him, but 
will do it as excellently as he can. From the sweeping of a floor to the 
governing of a country, from the baking of a loaf to the watching by the 
sick-bed of a friend, there is the same rule everywhere. It attends the 
man of business in the crowded world ; it follows the artist and the poet 
into his solitary studio. Let the thought of self intrude, let the painter 
pause to consider how much reward his work will bring to him, let him but 
warm himself with the prospects of the fame and the praise which is to come 
to him, and the cunning will forsake his hand, and the power of his genius 
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will be gone from him. The upward sweep of excellence is proportioned, 
with strictest accuracy, to oblivion of the self which is ascending. 

‘ From the time when men began first to reflect, this peculiar feature of 
their nature was observed. The law of animal life appears to be merely 
self-preservation : the law of man’s life is self-annihilation ; and only at 
times when men have allowed themselves to doubt whether they are really 
more than developed animals has self-interest ever been put forward as a 
guiding principle. Honesty may be the best policy, said Coleridge, but 
no honest man will act on that hypothesis. Sacrifice is the first element 
of religion, and resolves itself in theological language into the love of God.’ 


Does then the past history of the world, and the making 
of history as it goes on incessantly around us in the present, 
justify these expressed opinions, especially the, self in the 
premiss, theory of Mr. Hinton? Most abundantly it appears 
to us to do so, and that in a manner patent to a but superficial 
acquaintance with history, and a limited observation. of the 
making of history. From the day when that negation in the 
moral premiss first became evident, in the ominous question, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ history is but a record of how, 
either in the form of the collective selfishness of a nation, guided 
by some transcendent intellect, or in that of some stupendous 
embodiment of individual selfishness bending a nation to his 
will, this demon has made havoc of this fair world of ours. 
Far too little does history tells us of the life of the masses ; but 
it is significant that when they do emerge for a moment from the 
darkness it is ever when, maddened by cruel wrong and 
oppression, they have risen in revolt against their oppressors. 

And at what conclusion must we arrive when we consider 
the course of events around us? What means that clashing of 
class interests, of which the din is ever sounding in our ears? 
Simply that each class is fighting for its own hand, with a 
negation in the premiss, a non-regard to the rights of others, 
What do rotten speculations, bubble companies mean? Their 
promoters would probably be genuinely glad if their own 
interests could be served without the risk of widespread ruin 
and suffering ; but at any rate their own interests must be pro- 
moted, regardless of those of others. Their brethren must 
keep themselves. And so, again, with these frightful railway 
accidents which now and again inflict not only fearful 
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temporary suffering, but cast upon the whole future lives of 
numbers, besides the actual sufferers, the cruel blight of poverty, 
anxiety, and distress. What do they mean, not invariably, but 
only too often? Just that in the interests of shareholders a 
line must be worked with an insufficient staff, until the head of 
some overtasked official gives way for a moment, and perhaps 
byscores, human beings, but aninstant before healthy, prosperous 
and happy, are extricated dead, dying, or fearfully mangled 
from amidst a mass of indiscriminate wreckage. Wherever we 
turn, at every point, the same miserable spectacle meets us. 
What does our whole ponderous machinery of legal practice 
mean, save a constant attempt to devise methods whereby the 
cunning devices of men to secure their own interests at the 
cost of those of others may be brought to naught ? 

Nor are we yet at the end of the evil. Here again we may 
quote Mr. Hinton— 

‘ As we turn heart sick from one failure to another of experiments, social, 
political, benevolent, religious, directed to getting crooked natures to live 
straight, and observe that all fail through one cause, however variously 
it may work, viz., the selfishness of man, we ask,—Is it possible to cast out 
this self, this unreasonable tormentor of humanity, that alone prevents us 
from living a truly human life—a life to which nature points as the only 
possible blessedness, in a world where everything is created for mutual 
service, and has its being only in giving ; a world in which science in her 
latest revelation of the correlation of forces seems to echo in another 
tongue the words of Him who said, “‘ He that loseth his life shall save it 
unto life eternal !”’ 


Thus then it meets us at every turn—this Juggernaut, this 
Lord of the World, to whose hateful rule alone it is due that 
millions of human beings have in the past perished in misery 
and wretchedness, that war, famine and pestilence have again 
and again swept over the earth, transforming a Garden of Eden 
into a scorched and blackened desert; that in the present a 
ceaseless wail of suffering is heard around us, and that for the 
future men’s hearts are failing them for fear, and for looking 
after those things that are coming upon the earth. Surely this 
is the true devil of Scripture, the roaring lion walking about 
seeking whom he may devour,—a negation, taking a positive 
form, because the partially civilized human race could not 
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grasp the conception of such suffering and misery coming 
upon them through’ anything short of the malignant action of 
some positively existing evil spirit ! 

Naturally here the question at once presents itself, how in 
the course of the world’s history has religion dealt with this 
monstrous evil? Christianity we shall come to speak of later ; 
but considering the other and, save Mohammedanism, older 
systems, what have they done towards healing this great open 
sore in the moral world? Very little, if in truth they have not 
helped to keep it open. If we seek a cause, we soon find it in 
the fact that this negation in the premiss is perceptible in their 
very fundamental principles, and Satan cannot cast out Satan. 
They are all essentially selfish, in that a man’s whole attention 
is directed towards results concerning his individual self alone; 
whether his object be to attain to the Nirvana of Buddha, or, 
in some cruder, more materialistic faith, to propitiate those 
immortals whose wrath might otherwise entail personal disaster 
upon him. Therefore in all these systems self denial has 
taken the form of asceticism. ‘If, says Mr. Hinton— 


‘ Our thought, in any case, be of ourselves, or in so far as it is of our- 
selves, a desire for goodness can express itself only in a willingness for, or 
acceptance of diminished pleasure. This follows from the very fact of the 
regard being to ourselves, for though it may be by no means wrong to do 
a pleasant thing for our own pleasure’s sake, it cannot have any character 
of positive goodness ; and nothing is left fora desire for goodness to express 
itself in, except self restraint, and the putting away of pleasure.’ 


We know of no stronger illustration of the truth of what we 
have advanced than the rise and progress of Mohammedanism; 
a faith which achieved its marvellous triumphs entirely by 
appealing to and pressing into its service that very evil thing 
in man which it should be the aim and object of all religion to 
crush out. Mohammed sent forth his Bedouin tribes to conquer 
the world for Allah, but how far would they have gone but for 
the inducement held out of unlimited plunder, opportunities for 
the indulgence of unrestrained sensuality, and the hope, if they 
fell in battle, of instant translation into the still more boundless 
sensuality of the Mohammedan Paradise? How could such a 
religious system fail to prosper? We have perchance to thank 
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only the enervating results of sensual indulgence for the fact that 
the whole civilized world, save only in the colder latitudes, is 
not now groaning under the Mohammedan yoke. True it is 
that in all ages there have been men who were better than 
their creed, and that from China, India, Persia, Greece, Rome 
and Arabia, we could cite isolated utterances breathing the 
purest spirit of self-sacrifice, the truest perception of the 
needs and rights of others; but they are no integral part of 
the religious systems of these countries. In them self was in 
the premiss, and so, step by step, they have wandered further 
and further into the darkness. 

And what shall we say with respect to Christianity? Has it 
proved its Divine origin, and its reasonable claim to the allegi- 
ance of the human race by any widely beneficial action with 
regard to this great evil? It is a momentous question, for it 
must be evident that upon the answer to it depends the answer 
to another question, often heard now in no indistinct phrase- 
ology. Is Christianity a failure, doomed to slow, perhaps, but 
sure decay, as other forms of faith have risen, flourished, and 
decayed? We do not hesitate to reply with a paradox. We 
look around upon, not the professions, but the doings of the so- 
called Christian world, and while we readily admit that Chris- 
tianity has in a measure failed, we yet assert unhesitatingly, 
that it is the only hope of the nations. Christianity 
fails in practice, -all other religions fail in principle. What 
faith save the Christian faith has ever asserted the grand 
principle of universal brotherhood? has proclaimed that high 
and low, rich and poor, the lofty, noble and distinguished, the 
outcasts, the destitute, the lost,are all the children of one 
common Father, bound to each other by the great law of love? 
Universal brotherhood, be it remembered, is something very 
different from the charity and benevolence that we 
make so much of. It means no man saying that aught of the 
things he has is his own. This is the brotherhood of true 
Christianity. Will any man dare to say this faith is not, in 
principle, wide as the poles asunder from any other religious 
system? or that it does not at once annihilate the flaw in the 
premiss, and thus prove itself the one faith which can work 
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out the world’s redemption? A thousand arguments may be 
brought against us, but they are derived from the practice, not 
the principles of Christianity; and to bring them forward as 
arguments against it, is merely analogous to condemning the 
masterpiece of any renowned musical composer, merely because 
some bungling executantinterpolates it with falsenotes. Against 
the Christianity revealed in the life and teaching of its Divine 
Founder, and His immediate successors, as all powerful for the 
healing of the nations, no man will be likely to attempt to 
argue, save one who finds the moral law of Christianity too 
hard for him, who cannot resolve to cast out self from the pre- 
miss, and who is, therefore, at heart secretly hostile to the whole 
system. 

To illustrate more forcibly the cause of this failure, in 
practice, of a religious system which is perfect in principle, we 
cannot do better than quote from Mr. Hinton’s essay on ‘The 
Moral Law’ — 

** Love one another.” But to love is by no means easy, and the child 
humanity (represented in this case by the would-be followers of Christ), 
instead of concentrating its whole soul on doing the thing which it was 
commanded to do, stared helplessly at the great problem before it, and 
shook its head, saying, ‘‘ No, no; that is impossible. I am too young 
yet ; my faculties are not developed ; my powers are not matured. When 
I am older,—when I am in a different state,—then I can think about 
loving ; but, meantime, what shall I do instead ?” 

‘«*What shall I do instead?”’ A fatal question, which presents itself sooner 
or later to almost all men, which passes away too often, leaving behind it 
the print of its footsteps in misery and crime. ‘‘ Let us shut ourselves 
away from the world and save our own souls,” said some. Hence the 
monastic self-torture. ‘‘ Let us go out into the world, and force it to wor- 
ship as we worship,” said others. Hence religious wars and persecution. 
‘* Let us keep ourselves respectable at all costs to ourselves and others ; 
let us believe that outward ceremony can purify that which is inwardly 
defiled ; let us respond to the claims of society, rather than to the claims 
of humanity,” said others still.’ 


In- what a different light does this present to us those 
manifold evils which are often brought asa reproachful charge 
against Christianity itself, as though they formed an integral 
part of the system. Men reasoned correctly enough, but ‘the 
old dragon, Self, was in the premiss; and if this Self be not 
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the very devil of Scripture, we may, at least, safely affirm that 
if we can only get rid of Self and its works, we shall easily 
find a short and easy method with the devil of Scripture and 
his works. Thus, following on the most logical reasoning, 
came asceticism; therefore, sooner or later, sensual excess; 
religious wars and persecution ; the whole false system of that 
whited sepulchre called society ; and, might we not add, the 
building up of rigid dogmas, with all their invariable result of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness? Then, aghast, 
men cry out that Christianity is a failure; sceptics rejoice, and 
thoughtful men, harassed and perplexed, bend their efforts to 
some reconstruction of the whole system. One labours at 
sacerdotalism, another at ritualism, a third at dogma, a fourth 
at miracles, and all the while the true Spirit of Christianity is 
softly whispering—‘ Little children, love one another.’ 

It will be evident from the last paragraph we have quoted 
from Mr. Hinton, that the parallel between the intellectual and 
moral life of man may be carried even further than he has 
carried it. Christianity has corrected the premiss, but men are 
not therefore at once ready to accept the correction, any more 
than a fresh scientific discovery, which casts out the negation 
in tke intellectual premiss, is by any means sure of immediate 
reception. This is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men have loved darkness rather than light. It 
is only by again and again reaching the reductio ad absurdum, 
in both spheres, that men are driven at last to accept the cor- 
rected premiss. 

Of all the sad results brought about by this building up of 
the Christian system on an unsound premiss, the saddest is 
most graphically depicted by Mr. Hinton, in a paragraph of his 
‘Analogy of the Moral and Intellectual Life of Man.’ He 
speaks there of— 


‘Aphenomenon which has puzzled and distresséd all thoughtful 
Christian observers of the features of this age, namely, that Christianity, as 
embodied in the professing church, does not attract to its side in large 
numbers its own natural allies, the ardent, the loving, the true, the un- 
conventional souls, who, if Christ Himself could speak, would surely hear 
his voice, for they-are His ‘‘sheep.” These, as a rule, are aliens to 
nominal Christianity, and the streams of heroic activity which in former 
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times gained the triumphs of the Church go now, mainly, to swell some 
irregular destructive revolt against organised society. On the other hand, 
it is not to be denied that our churches are largely filled by men who, 
judged by their own professed theory, are deeply bent on ‘‘ making the 
best of both worlds,” and who cannot in any sense be said to have adopted 
the Christian principle of self-sacrifice, any serious application of which to 
practical life they would stigmatise as Quixotic. How is it, we say, that 
the life and teaching of Jesus still being our professed model and guide, 
we seem to be fighting under a wrong banner, and our host is swelled by 
those against whose principles we would gladly wage war to the death, 
whilst in the hostile ranks are those to whom our hearts yearn as to long 
lost brothers ? Will not this change that we long for (i.e. the casting out 
of self), and to which all things point, bring about an altered state of 
things? Fight we must ; we would not have it otherwise ; but at least we 
shall have some of the healthy joy of combat when we know we are striking 
the old dragon self, whose death is the life of humanity, and not aiming 
cruel blows at those who themselves are at war with the same enemy. 
There is heroism enough in the world to bring about the social revolution 
for which we groan, if it were only directed into the right channels.” 


Will any intelligent observer of the ‘features of this age, 
Christian or not, dispute the truth of this assertion? Then 
how comes it to be so? One simple word which Mr. Hinton 
has used points to the cause—‘the life and teaching of Jesus 
being still our professed model and guide.’ Professed, yes, but 
in reality, moulded, consciously or unconsciously, by a non-re- 
gard for others’ claims. Therefore, selfish respectability takes 
the place of Christian virtues; condescending kindness that of 
love; and munificent much-belauded liberality that of no man 
saying that aught of the things he has is his own; and we ex- 
hibit generally a bastard Christianity, which repels rather than 
attracts those cast in nature’s noblest mould. 

This attitude of coldness or repulsion on the part of the 
masses towards Christianity, is not only attracting puzzled and 
distressed attention, it is also the object of much and increasing 
effort, both literary and practical; but in all these efforts we 
seem to seek in vain for full recognition of this flaw in the 
premiss, this true regard to the interest of others, to which we 
can so distinctly trace the great mass of evil which 
crushes groaning humanity under its cruel load. Dogmatic 
theology, sacerdotalism, ritualism, miracles, inspiration, the 
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attitude of religion to science, all come in for careful consider- 
ation; but of all that lies included in that one sentence—* Am 
I my brother’s keeper? we surely hear far too little, and can 
only say, ‘This ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.’ 

One of the most noteworthy literary attempts of this nature 
which has been made of late is the publication of a popular 
edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma. The 
name of the writer alone is sufficient guarantee for the 
perfect good faith and high ability of the work. At the same 
time we must admit, as a personal sentiment, that, in spite of 
much that is calculated to strike and interest, it is to us, as a 
whole, a most dreary production. Did we feel forced to accept it 
in its entirety, as the true solution of all the present perplexities, 
we should offer up day and night but one prayer, if we 
could get firm enough grasp on ‘the Eternal that makes for 
Righteousness’ to pray at all! and that would be for a strong 
delusion that we might believe a lie, and so hold fast our faith 
that ‘Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 
of them that slept.’ Otherwise we could feel ourselves in per- 
fect sympathy with one chapter alone in the whole range of 
Scripture—the third chapter of the book of Job. There are 
doubtless many who will regard the book very differently; but 
can any admirer of it deny that it sets forth a religious system 
which is perfectly compatible with a large admixture of self 
in the premiss ; and, if so, quite incompatible with the religion 
of Christ? How comfortably a man could live in luxury and 
ease, confident of an ‘Eternal that makes for Righteousness,’ 
and meditating much on the ‘method,’ and ‘secret,’ and ‘sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus, and steer the bark of his worldly con- 
cerns by aid alone of the compass of self-interest, quite satisfied 
that he had done all that could be demanded of him if he took 
the trouble, now and then, to throw a life-belt, as he floated on, 
to some hapless mortal whose frailer craft he had swamped in 
his prosperous course! Such a religion will never kindle ‘the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity,’ and ‘the Enthusiasm of Humanity’ 
alone will spread the true Spirit of Christianity among the 
masses. 
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That Spirit of Christianity does not mean, as we have already 
said, a well-spread benevolence, and lavish expenditure of 
money and time in works of charity. It means even some- 
thing more than men are apt to include in a man not saying 
that aught he possesses is his own. It means a just—if any- 
thing a preponderating—sense of the rights and claims of 
others as against ourown. Of charitable expenditure we have 
enough, perhaps a little too much, but of a keen sensitiveness 
to the rights of others, where those rights clash with self- 
interest, sadly little. And those who have the deepest know- 
ledge of human nature, will not be the readiest to count upon 
the man whose benevolence is most renowned as the 
one most certain, in that sense, to be invariably true 
and just in all his dealings. They will not hold it as 
absolutely impossible that such a man should avail him- 
self of dire necessity on the part of another to obtain 
some valuable possession at less than its fair price, or to secure 
to himself faithful and useful service at less than its just value. 
Such a man may be very benevolent, but there is a large ad- 
mixture of self in the premiss of his moral life, though he will 
probably heartily agree with Mr. Arnold that conduct is three- 
fourths of human life. 

Another effort in this direction, and one which we cannot but 
think far better calculated to advance the cause which both 
writers have at heart, is Mr. Metcalfe’s Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, a work which, like Mr. Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, 
will command the respectful attention of everyone capable of 
discerning the difference between deep and thorough scholar- 
ship, and superabundant cramming. Yet, carrying on the train 
of thought suggested by Mr. Hinton’s theories, we cannot but 
think the very title of the book suggests a line of argument 
which, handled by so lucid and powerful a writer as Mr. Met- 
calfe, would have enormous weight. ‘The day of authority is 
gone,’ he says, ‘and whatever would take possession of men’s 
minds, or enlist their sympathy and their faith, must now com- 
mend itself to their reason, and prove its title to their accept- 
ance and homage by showing that its credentials are to be 
found not merely in a book or in a philosophy or theology, but 
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in the laws and principles of that great material and spiritual 
universe in which we live and move and have our being.’ 
Surely then the credentials of Christianity are not very far to 
seek. From the earliest ages of the world’s history, this flaw in 
the premiss, this hideous demon Self, has made havoc of 
the peace and happiness of the human race. And we can 
name no evil which has wrought moral, social, we might 
almost say physical ruin on the earth, that we do not 
trace back sooner or later to this hateful thing. Then 
that form of faith which aims at the rooting out of this evil, 
needs no further credentials to commend it to the reason and 
homage of men. And this is what Christianity alone does. It 
is a scientific, not an empirical system. It takes little heed of 
symptoms, does not trouble itself with cutting off the heads of 
weeds ; it goes straight to the root of the evil, with its unvary- 
ing formula, ‘ Love one another.’ In other words, cast out 
self, and the reign of sin and sorrow shall cease; pain and 
suffering shall vanish away, and the reign of peace shall begin 
upon the earth. This surely is the true ‘ Reasonableness of 
Christianity, and the warrant of its sure stability. A thousand 
spurious imitations may arise, and flourish for a longer or 
shorter time, just according to the amount of pure metal 
mingled with their dross; but true Christianity, the mighty 
antagonist of the great dragon Self, is founded on a rock, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Ere we close this paper we would fain dwell for a moment 
upon one further result of the adoption of Mr. Hinton’s theory. 
It not only seems to indicate the strongest possible basis on 
which to found the reasonableness of Christianity, but also to 
shed a ray of heavenly light upon some of the darkest problems 
of the religious history of the world. The darkest problem of 
all is surely the untold misery which mistaken religious action 
has brought in its train! Apart from the frequent use of 
religion for mere political purposes, what a dismal load of 
suffering have not men, in all ages, both taken on themselves, 
and inflicted on others, for conscience sake. Men who would 
have laid down their lives for their fellow creatures have yet, 
with sore anguish of spirit, inflicted endless cruelties upon 
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them, in the firm belief that they were serving God, and 
saving souls. And thousands have perished miserably for their 
mistake. How changed the dismal picture in the light of Mr. 
Hinton’s analogy! Persecutors and persecuted alike were 
illustrating the intolerable conclusion of a system of right 
reasoning founded on a faulty premiss, and thus aiding in 
working out that redemption of the world which can only be 
accomplished by the correction of that premiss. They were 
martyrs, though they knew it not, and shall we doubt that 
as they bore the martyr’s cross, so they will wear the martyr’s 
crown? To the Mystery of Pain we must refer those who 
would follow out Mr. Hinton’s train of thought to its legitimate 
conclusion. The full solution of that deep mystery it is not 
possible to suppose can be within the compass of any finite 
intellect; but to see it irradiated with heavenly light, rather 
than plunged in nether gloom, is perhaps the highest point to 
which the moral life of man, when the ruinous influence of Self 
is cast out of its premiss, can attain; and we cannot better 
conclude than with the concluding words of Mr. Hinton’s 
little volume—words pregnant with deep and far-reaching 
thoughts— 


‘We cry in our agony, in weariness, failure, perplexity of heart, that 
there is no hope nor help. No hand seems to direct the storm, no pity 
listens ; ‘God has forsaken us,” we say. Do we say so, and not recall the 
words which fell in that great victory on Calvary—fell from the Conqueror’s 
lips,—‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Blackness of 
darkness and despair, and sorrow blotting out God’s hand, and feebleness 
sinking without a stay, these are not failure. In these characters was 
written first the charter of our deliverance; these are the characters in 
which it is renewed.’ 
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Art. VI—MYSTIC NOVELS. 


1. John Inglesant: a Romance. By J. H. SHortTHovse. 
London. 

2. Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. London. 

3. Called Back. By Hueu Conway. Bristol. 

4, Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Stinnett. London. 


T the present time there is a scarcity of new novels of the 
highest class; death has made great havoc among the 
writers of fiction who, twenty years ago, held the foremost places; 
those who survive are mostly satisfied to work on the lines of 
their earlier achievements, and to give us nothing really new or 
striking. Of clever story-tellers we have, however, plenty; and 


there are even signs that novel-writing tends to degenerate into 
that mere trick of story-telling from which it rose. Therefore 
the ingenuity of a plot or the newness of an idea is coming to 
be regarded as of more importance than the completeness and 
beauty of a whole story, considered as a work of art. 

The greatest writers have seldom desired to deal with extraor- 
dinary or exceptional subjects, nor yet to rely, for the interest of 
their stories, on passing social problems of their time. They 
mostly prefer to treat well-known subjects, such as have 
often been dealt with before, and can only be rendered remark- 
able by the power and truth with which they are treated, and by 
the clearness of the light in which they are regarded. Philo- 
sophical discussions and the latest religious speculatiens have no 
proper place in the most perfect specimens of the art of novel- 
writing, any more than in the grandest examples of epic poetry. 
It is true that the author of works which still survive after 
delighting successive generations of readers may have written 
from a point of view which has long since been abandoned by 
the world: his religious convictions may have been proved abso- 
lutely mistakes, but he wears the opinions as he wore the 
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garments of his time; they are only the temporary costumes 
beneath which are revealed the permanent workings of the 
human heart. He is like a great actor who can make Hamlet 
impressive in a dress coat, while many of those authors who are 
most anxious to give prominence to the correctest opinions, 
scientific and religious, are little better than a_perfectly- 
costumed Hamlet, with no conception of the character, and no 
capacity for the stage. 

It is remarkable that George Eliot, who could be so strong 
and severe in philosophical disquisition, introduced none of her 
speculative opinions into her best books, but was as simple and 
unprejudiced in her finest pictures of men and things, as if she 
regarded them from much the same point of view as the 
characters which she depicted. She painted scenes and persons 
with the tender and appreciative touch of sympathy, as well as 
with the true and lasting colours of knowledge and observation. 
She described no man’s religion in order to abuse it, she depicted 
no woman’s enthusiasm in order to laugh at it. She recognized 
living truths beneath old methods of thought—methods which 
she had herself abandoned—and we may read her descriptions 
of the religious beliefs of the personages of her stories without 
guessing for a moment that these beliefs were not her own. 
Conduct and character did, with her, animate and at the same 
time make of little consequence theory and dogma. She shows 
us how her people lived, rather than how they understood the 
theories of life. We find this same admirable method character- 
istic of all great writers from Shakespeare downwards ; only by 
the qualities of universality and sympathy can their works live 
on from generation to generation of men whose religious opinions 
modify year by year, and whose political views change day by 
day. 

That very quality, however, of temporary and local interest, 
which most works against permanent fame, may help to achieve 
instantaneous popularity for a new and clever book. In the 
seething mass of opinions which agitate society to-day, the newest 
idea, scientific or religious, is just as ardently,welcomed as the 
latest sensation. 

At the present moment it is hardly an exaggeration to 
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describe a large portion of the idle section of society as looking 
for a religion. The members of it have abandoned their own, 
after unsuccessfully modifying it in various directions,—or are 
thinking of abandoning it,—and they eagerly greet any new 
book containing a tinge of mysticism. They hope to find in 
it a landing-place on that receding shore of supernaturalism from 
which they have been drifted by tides of unbelief and winds of 
criticism. They live in an ocean of uncertainty, where they may 
sail comfortably for a time; but they desire to know of some 
harbour which may offer them refuge when they become tired of 
spiritual homelessness. It is therefore in consequence of a popu- 
lar demand that problems of religion or mysticism, which were 
once carefully excluded from the pages of novels as un- 
suitable for treatment there, are now offered on every side 
as one of the most successful baits to the minnows and 
larger fish feeding in the waters of circulating libraries. 
In Altiora Peto, that book which, as one reviewer said, 
held enough materials for twenty novels, and as some readers 
thought, handled them as slightly and superficially as might have 
been expected under the circumstances ; that book which, served 
up as lightly as champagne, and offered as indifferently to the 
public as crackers at a children’s party, every social topic of the 
present day, from the terror of Fenian outrages to the scandal 
of professional beauties, did not omit to offer also its religion to 
the world, vague and incomprehensible indeed, and not to the 
ordinary reader sufficiently differentiated from the religion it 
laughed at (except by the solemnity with which it was men- 
tioned), to escape some ridicule itself. 

Even the most orthodox of novel-writers advance boldly into 
this dangerous ground, and try to blend supernaturalism with the 
correctest religious notions. Mrs. Oliphant not only ventures 
into the regions of the dead, and depicts for us the experiences 
of our departed friends with much power and imagination; but 
also, with less success, mingles mystic appearances and super- 
natural gifts with the most ordinary details of modern life. 

This, indeed, it is the fashionable thing to do. The blue 
lights and nerve-destroying appliances of old ghost stories are 
abandoned, and a most delightful cheerfulness and every day 
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atmosphere prevail. There is a kind of ‘my good fellow, I don’t 
wish to take you in’ frankness about the aspect of mysticism in 
modern fiction. The reader is always supposed to be in the most 
sceptical and unimpressionable frame of mind; he is allowed to 
treat the supernatural appearances with as much flippancy as he 
desires ; mysticism is depicted as having, presumedly in deference 
to modern opinion, put off its state as completely as kings and 
princes have abandoned their cumbrous robes ; it comes down to 
meet the present sceptical generation with a sort of ‘ Hail, fel- 
low, well met!’ simplicity. Adepts who bring clouds from 
heaven at convenient moments, and disappear blankly into space 
to the discomfiture of Hindoo servants, are quite willing to be 
chaffed about the peculiarity of their habits, and even to be 
jeered at for arriving in their astral shell ungarmented by the 
body. 

Nearly all the recent mystic books, orthodox or unorthodox, 
attempt some sort of spiritual instruction. A notable exception 
is found in the one which, if we judge by the number of copies 
sold, is the most popular of all—Called Back, by Hugh Conway. 
The enormous success of this sensational little story can hardly 
be accounted for by its mere sensationalism, nor even by its un- 
doubted cleverness and briskness of style. Tales as clever appear 
and are forgotten before they are properly known. The taking 
feature in this instance is the ingenious working into the narra- 
tive of a new faculty of the human mind—or body—a sort of 
sixth sense, supposed to have been recently discovered, which, al- 
though it might have been used in mesmerism or so-called 
spiritualism, professes to have nothing to do with either. It is 
nothing more nor less than a form of that ‘ thought-reading’ 
which has attracted so much attention of late, and which, 
whether it be a natural development, or a supernatural power, 
or a mere conjurer’s trick, has been examined and discussed by 
the scientific as well as the unscientific world. Exhibitions of 
this strange and incomprehensible power have taken place within 
the Houses of Parliament themselves; its chief professor has 
been examined by men of all ranks and attainments, and yet no 
satisfactory explanation of the matter has been reached. 

The author of Called Back perceived the dramatic capabilities 
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of the faculty, and, accepting it simply as what it professed to 
be—the power of reading the thoughts of an individual when 
these are powerfully concentrated on one circumstance—intro- 
duced it as a means of revealing the details of a murder. The 
principal scene in Called Back, the one which gives its name to 
the story, is a description of thought-reading through the medium 
of physical touch. 

The heroine of Called Back, who has been present at her 
brother’s murder, but has lost memory and been driven into a 
mild form of insanity by the shock, marries the hero, who was 
also present at the murder, but in a condition of temporary 
blindness, so that he cannot identify the murderers afterwards. 
Certain circumstances rouse the heroine to an excited semi- 
remembrance of the terrible tragedy enacted in her presence, or 
at all events to some new condition of mind in which she 
mechanically seeks and finds the house and the very room in 
which the murder took place. Her husband follows her. 
While they are seated together in the now deserted apartment, 
he, who had never seen it before, perceives the whole scene of the 
murder vividly. His wife is apparently absorbed in a trancelike 
vision of the past ; as long as he holds her hand her thoughts are 
communicated to him, and he sees what she sees; when he lets 
her hand g> the picture disappears, but he can renew it as often 
as he renews his touch. 

The theory seems to be that, in the strong concentration of her 
mind on this past scene, a physical touch can, in some mysterious 
way, communicate her thoughts to a sympathetic person, without 
the aid of speech. This is very much the theory of the profes- 
sional thought-reader, as explained to the world. Mr. Hugh 
Conway is not one of those authors whose mysticism is blended 
with a new form of religion; he merely uses this craze—or dis- 
covery—of thought-reading to enhance the interest of his story, 
as Dumas used the theories of mesmerism and of the elixir of life. 

Nor can we suppose that Mrs. Oliphant, in her story of ‘ The 
Wizard’s Son,’ means actually to persuade us to believe that such 
strange personages live among us, moving amid picnics and 
dinner parties, using immense weapons, after the manner of all 
supernaturalists, to produce small results. 
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There is a moral attached certainly to the story of the 
Wizard’s Son, which seems to be, that a pure and faithful heart 
can defy even supernatural tyranny and oppression, and bring 
help to the down-trodden. This moral is in itself admirable and 
independent of mystic manifestations, but part of its application 
isin accordance with an old-fashioned belief which,—it is to be 
hoped in the interest of the human race,—further knowledge of 
physical laws and social history will tend to modify. Thisis the 
theory that it is a noble thing for a pure and virtuous girl to devote 
herself, by marriage, to the reformation of a man who has led a 
dissolute and abandoned life. He may have indulged in vices 
which unfit him to become the husband of a good girl, and the 
father of happy and healthy children ; but all that an enlightened 
society—for whom works of medicine and surgery are written in 
vain—requires of him is repentance ; which is to say that, having 
exhausted the pleasures of wickedness, he should return to the 
pleasures of virtue; that, abandoning those associates of his evil 
days who, being women, cannot rise to the surface of society 
again as he has done, and whom he may reasonably hope never to 
see again-——he should offer to some innocent girl his heart, tainted 
by impure memories, and his body injured by disease. Accord- 
ing to time-honoured prejudices and mistaken ideas, the girl is 
encouraged to accept as a noble one the office of reformer, and to 
link her unsullied life with his. In the future it is to be desired 
that a truer knowledge of social laws and physical consequences 
will lead to a wiser decision on the part of the woman; and that 
a keener sense of justice, a sincerer repentance, will lead, on the 
part of the man, to renunciation rather than demand. 

But these moral questions have nothing to do with the super- 
naturalism of Mrs. Oliphant’s story, and, in connection with this 
supernaturalism, we are not introduced to any new religious 
theories, nor invited to consider any novel spiritual beliefs. 

This is not the case with Mr. Crawford’s story of Anglo- 
Indian life, Mr. Isaacs. There we find ourselves at once in 
new conditions, and it seems as if the author desires actually to 
convert us to a modified form of Buddhism. He appears to hold 
out the tempting prospect that, whether we are Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, or Mohammedans, Buddhism in its higher 
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forms may include and improve us all. This seems also to be 
the hope of other authorities who have introduced the same sub- 
ject to the English world. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclectic Theoso- 
phical Society, in his work on Esoteric Buddhism, holds out 
even larger prospects. He is willing to include the old-fashioned 
ghost and the new-fashioned table-rapper in this all-embracing 
and all explaining religion. He attempts to account for all mo- 
dern mysteries—all conjuring tricks and revelations through me- 
diums—by the light of ‘ occult’ Buddhism. He has a theory for 
ghosts and a theory for séances, for anything that has ever puzzled 
us, and for everything with which our religion has neglected to 
deal. He tells us of ‘Kama Loca,’ the sphere in which the ‘ in- 
ferior remnant’ of human principles finds itself, after the real 
Ego has passed into the Devachanic state, or that unconscious 
intervening period of preparation which corresponds to physical 
gestation—for the European Buddhist is nothing if not scientific. 
‘Kama Loca’ means the Region of Desire, because it is the 
sphere in which that sensation of desire, which is a part of the 
earth-life, is capable of surviving. In this region, the ‘astral 
shell’ lives, surviving the soul that directed it; and it may for 
a time appear unto friends, or lend itself to the influence of a 
sympathetic medium, while the actual body lies rotting in the 
ground, and the soul or higher principle has passed on to another 
sphere. 

It must, presumably, be this ‘astral shell,’ or fluid body, which 
travels to distant friends to warn them of approaching misfortune 
or death,—as we have read in stories of the supernatural. Per- 
haps it was by means of this ‘astral shell’ that Jane Eyre and 
Rochester communicated with one another in the memorable and 
inexplicable manner of the story; it may have been the ‘astral 
shell’ of Strafford which appeared to King Charles in the im- 
pressive manner depicted in John Inglesant; apparently it is by 
means of this ‘astral shell’ that Ram Lal, the adept, visits Mr. 
Isaacs, while his body is doing duty far away; for this more fluid 
and, so to speak, packable part of a person’s earthly identity is 
eminently fitted to undertake impossible journeys and reach un- 
attainable spots, Space and substance are no obstacles in its 
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way; it can glide through closed doors, and travel to distant 
spots in inappreciable moments of time. It seems certain, from 
the recent revelations of Buddhist authorities, that if we do but 
join their chosen religion, we may keep safe in a corner all our 
dearest superstitions, while attaining, in one direction, absolute 
scientific knowledge, and, in another, heights of spiritual exalta- 
tion hitherto unknown to us. 

Mr. Isaacs is a Mohammedan, with beautiful eyes and great 
powers of intellect. In spite of the ‘incumbrance’ of three 
wives and some children (who are regarded with too much 
indifference to be worth enumeratizig), he falls in love with a 
handsome English girl—Miss Westonhaugh. At first the 
prejudices of his race and religion cause him to deny that she has 
a soul; and his American friend, Griggs (who writes the story), 
is inclined to deny that she has much intellect. However, Mr. 
Isaacs—by means of a vision, in which her soul (but might it not 
have been merely her ‘ astral shell,’ after all?) detaches itself from 
her sleeping body and rises to meet him,—is convinced that she 
has that necessary appliance to an existence in another sphere 
which we may suppose his wives have not, and which fits her to 
become his real and permanent companion. Of her intellectual 
deficiencies we hear no more, the spiritual qualities being, 
apparently, of themselves sufficient to land her in the higher 
circles of Buddhist development. 

Mr. Isaacs resolves to divorce his wives—who quarrel among 
themselves and make him uncomfortable—and to marry Miss 
Westonhaugh. His friend, Mr. Griggs, fascinated like everyone 
else by his superior qualities, encourages him in the idea. The 
lady’s relatives show no alarm at his increasing intimacy with her ; 
the young lady herself yields to his influence, and returns his 
love. Before their engagement is announced to her guardian or 
the world, before we are even told that any actual steps have been 
taken to divorce the three incumbrances, she permits him to em- 
brace her ; and, when he is compelled to depart on an errand of 
somewhat Quixotic generosity, she watches for his departure in 
the early morning, that she may give him a brief but tender 
farewell. 


‘It only lasted a moment, and the figure shot away again. I was sure I heard 
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something like a kiss, in the gloom, and there was a most undeniable smell of 
roses in the air. I held my peace, though I was astonished. I could not have 
believed her capable of it. Lying in wait in the dusk of the morning to give her 
lover a kiss and a rose and a parting word. She must have taken me for his 
servant in the dark.’ 

This is repulsive to English tastes. The Mohammedan method 
of regarding women, with its consequences in their treatment and 
position, is so well known, that our prejudices or our principles— 
call them what you will—demand an excessive caution in the 
manner in which an English girl permits a Mohammedan (even 
without three wives) to pay his addresses to her, if she permits it 
at all. The lofty tone of mysticism and the atmosphere of 
spiritual height which pervade the story do not atone to ordinary 
English minds for this want of delicate feeling. The wives are 
accounted of no value; they are lowly beings who were useful to 
the Mohammedan in his lower phase of development ; they must 
necessarily be left behind in the spiritual elevation which enables 
him to perceive Miss Westonhaugh’s soul and to worship her. 
All the same, we are given to understand that they are the 
mothers of the hero’s children; and it is difficult to perceive how 
a higher revelation of spiritual life can teach him that it is right 
to cast aside old responsibilities voluntarily contracted, or to 
abandon those whom his own desires have called into life. 

The errand on which he rides away at the moment when his 
wooing is successful is no other than the liberation of Shere Ali 
from captivity. The ‘adept,’ Ram Lal, assists him in his enter- 
prise, and brings his occult powers to bear on the safety of him- 
self and hisfriends. At acritical moment he envelopes the whole 
party in a mist from the moon which hides them from their 
enemies and covers their escape. 

If we consult ‘ Esoteric Buddhism’ on this remarkable feat, 
we come to the conclusion that it was probably performed by 
power over ‘Elementals.’ ‘ Elementals,’ we are told by Mr. 
Sinnett, are semi-intelligent creatures of the astral light, who 
belong to a wholly different kingdom of nature from ourselves. 
Detailed knowledge on the subject is scrupulously withheld by 
the adepts of occultism. To possess such knowledge is to wield 
power. It is by command over the elementals that some of tne 
greatest physical feats of adeptship are accomplished ; and it is by 
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the spontaneous playful acts of the elementals that the greatest 
physical phenomena of the s¢ance room are brought about. 

We conclude from this explanation that when tables are rapped 
and other useless but astonishing feats are accomplished, it must 
be by the kitten-like frolics of an elemental, who is excited by 
the presence of a medium. It must also have been an elemental 
commanded by Ram Lal who brought the cloud down in the 
lonely valley among the Himalayas. However it might be, the 
escape is accomplished, and Mr. Isaacs returns to Simla te find 
Miss Westonhaugh dying of jungle fever. Ram Lal declines to 
interfere, or implies that it is beyond his power to preserve the 
lady’s life. He professes—and this is a great point among the 
adepts apparently—that he has no supernatural powers or know- 
ledge. My power, as you know, is itself merely the knowledge 
of the laws of nature, which western scientists, in their wisdom, 
ignore. However, after the death he comes forward to console 
and advise his friend. He holds out to the mourner hopes of 
eternal happiness to be gained by his temporary loss. 

‘«* With her—you said it while she lived—was your life, your light, and your 


love ; it is true tenfold now, for with her is life eternal, light ethereal, and love 
spiritual. Come, brother, come with me !’” 


‘ The way shall be short that leads thee upward, the stones that are therein 
shall be as wings to lift thy feet instead of stumbling-blocks for thy destruction. 
The hidden forces of nature shall lend thee strength, and her secrets wisdom ; 
the deep sweet springs of the eternal water shall refresh thee, and the food of 
the angels shall be thine. Thy sorrows shall turn from bitter into sweet, and 
from the stings of thy past agonies shall grow up the golden flowers of thy 
future crown. 


*** You, my brother, have been wrenched suddenly from the life of the body 
to the life of the soul. In you the vile desire to live for living’s sake will soon 
be dead, if it is not dead already. Your soul, drawn strongly upward to other 
spheres, is well nigh loosed from love of life and fear of death. If at this 
moment you could lie down and die, you would meet your end joyfully. Very 
subtle are the fast-vanishing links between you and the world ; very thin and 
impalpable the faint shadows that mar to your vision those transcendent hues of 


99? 


heavenly glory you shall so soon behold. 


Some of these consolations and hopes are not unlike those 
offered to the bereaved Christian, but they are not—at least not 
all of them—in accordance with the revelations of life after 
death given in Esoteric Buddhism. The Dante-like love, the 
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hope of being led upwards by the memory of the beloved and 
rewarded by her presence afterwards, are strange flowers to grow 
in the soil of an Eastern religion. The man who preaches it is a 
Hindoo Buddhist, the lady who has gone to be the guiding star 
to a higher life is an English Protestant, the lover who consents 
to follow her is a Persian Mussulman, and the friend who says 
farewell regretfully in the following words, is an American 
Roman Catholic—‘I know little of the journey you are under- 
taking, and I cannot go with you. This I know, that you are 
very near to a life I cannot hope for.’ He evidently believed in 
the higher spheres to which his friend departs, though he has not 
himself the qualities necessary for admission there. 

Altogether, this picture of Buddhism is a strange medley, and 
it is perhaps not wonderful that,—in a society tossed about by 
fluctuating opinions, religious, scientific, philosophical, where 
every one knows enough to be critical, but not enough to be 
satisfied,—this sort of religion, mystic, imaginative, yet professing 
to be based on actual knowledge and material laws, should 
attract many unsettled minds; nor that British people should 
greedily read the books that profess to treat of it authoritatively. 
It offers room to the highest flights of the imagination, and at 
the same time stoops to enclose and explain the smallest supersti- 
tion. Roughly speaking, it puts before us the opportunity of 
qualifying for heaven and amusing ourselves with table-rapping 
at one and the same moment. 

All mystic sects professing to possess special powers and to 
offer mystic advantages to their members have some specific 
means by which novices can qualify for admission. Usually a 
condition is offered which cannot be complied with by mere 
effort of will, and which is therefore used to explain the failure 
of many who have sought admittance, or demanded proof, in 
vain. The mesmerist and the medium alike require fitting 
‘subjects’ to act upon. These must be sympathetic, and if any 
hard-headed person goes away from a spiritualistic performance 
in dissatisfaction, he is told that it was his own unsympathetic 
presence which annulled the spiritual forces. A test is afforded 
to the world, with apparent frankness; if the test fails, the 
world did not do its part. 
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In Esoteric Buddhism the condition offered appears to be that 
a man should take certain means of reducing the encumbrance 
which his body is to his soul, to a degree which will set his soul 
free for the attainment of absolute knowledge. He may use the 
Western scientific means of acquiring knowledge by the observa- 
tions of his senses, but there appears to be an Eastern means of 
obtaining it by sympathy of the soul. Perhaps these expressions 
would be discarded by an ‘adept,’ but they may serve for the 
use of a mere outsider. Mr. Isaacs explains that the ascetics 


‘Believe that by attenuating the bond between the soul and body, the soul 
can be liberated and can temporarily identify itself with other objects, animate 
and inanimate, besides the especial body to which it belongs, acquiring thus a 
direct knowledge of those objects, and they believe that this direct knowledge 
remains, ° 

‘I do not include the higher adepts in either class,* since they have the 
wisdom to make use of the learning and of the methods of both. 

‘They believe absolute knowledge attainable, and they devote much time to 


the study of nature, in which pursuit they make use of highly analytical 
methods, 

‘But beside all this they consider that the senses of the normal man are sus- 
ceptible of infinite refinement, and that upon a greater or less degree of acquired 
acuteness of perception the value of his results must depend. To attain this 
high degree of sensitiveness, necessary to the perception of very subtle pheno- 
mena, the adepts find it necessary to train their faculties, bodily and mental, 
by a life of rigid abstention from all pleasures or indulgences not indispensable 
in maintaining the relation between the physical and intellectual powers.’ 


Here the old theory of fasting comes in, only in the modern 
form of necessary qualification for intellectual effort rather than 
the old one of a claim for spiritual blessings. Nevertheless the 
condition is sufficient to exclude the unbeliever and at the same 
time explain his exclusion. Even if a man, after much fasting 
and intellectual effort, still failed to attain to any occult know- 
ledge, the answer would be, we suppose, that he went to work in 
the wrong way, and was still outside the necessary boundary. 
So it is with all professors of mystic powers which cannot be 
proved or expounded to the world. A test is always required of 
a sort which no man can prove himself to have accomplished. 
Thus was explained the case of those monks and hermits in the 





' *The mere ‘fakirs’ of the East, and the Western devotees to natural science, are 
the two classes alluded to. 
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middle ages who failed to attain spiritual satisfaction by fasting 
and torture. Whenever they succeeded in working themselves 
into the ecstatic condition of which some minds are capable, it 
was a proof of the reality of the means ; when they failed, the 
means had not been properly used. 

Nevertheless, however high may be the position taken by any 
sect of mystics, however bold the claims of any teachers of 
religion, there is one great test which the outside world is sure, 
sooner or later, to apply to them all. This is the quality of their 
moral teaching and the character of their influence on their 
disciples and followers. Too many of those sects which are 
extreme in their mystic claims, appear, on the side which they turn 
to the outer world, mere soul savers, and proprietors of direct 
routes to a better world. Their founders may have been high 
and holy men, who sought the welfare of others rather than their 
own safety, but the line of their teaching has been narrowed, 
until its originally broad spiritual elements have been left out, 
and there remains only the theory of personal salvation. 

The ascetics of old, who forsook their duties in life to qualify 
themselves by fasting and prayer for heavenly enjoyments, have 
their successors in some theorists of to-day ; and Mr. Isaacs, in 
his highest moment of spiritual exaltation, acts with a selfish 
indifference to the happiness of those with whom he is most 
closely united by natural and social laws. His desires and his 
imagination connect him with Miss Westonhaugh, whom he thinks 
of as she is indirectly described by his friend—* Some beautiful 
woman who has read what you have read, thought what you have 
thought, and dreamed the dreams of a nobler destiny than have 
visited you in waking and sleeping hours.’ But he is united by 
his own deliberate act to the women whom he is determined to 
divorce, and of whom he speaks thus to his friend :—The friend 
has suggested, ‘ Suppose yourself unmarried, your three wives and 
their children removed. Allah in his mercy grant it!” ejacu- 
lated Isaacs with great fervour.’ We are never told how, in case 
of his marriage with Miss Westonhaugh, he intended to arrange 
for the future fate of these women and children. When he 
departs on the final journey, which is to lead him to greater 
spiritual heights, it is with the statement, ‘I have bestowed all 
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my worldly possessions on the one man beside yourself to whom I 
owe a debt of gratitude—John Westonhaugh. No word is 
said of his wives and children; we are not told how he bade 
them farewell, or that they parted with him willingly. We 
can but conclude that he abandoned them, to prepare for an 
ethereal union with a spiritual woman, and we have his own 
statement that he left all his money to her brother. 

A certain philosopher, whom some of us are inclined to regard 
as little better than a heathen, Mr. Herbert Spencer, tells us that 
one of the first of our social duties is fulfilment of contract, 
Emerson, another philosopher regarded with distrust by the 
orthodox, advises us to pay every just demand on our time, our 
talents, and our heart: for, first or last, we must pay our entire 
debt. George Eliot, to whom Mr. Carlyle would not permit Mrs. 
Carlyle to pay a visit, makes her heroine, ‘Maggie Tulliver,’ act 
on the conviction that she could never be happy if she left to 
unhappiness those who had trusted in her. Unfortunately, 
we find loftier moral sayings in the mouths of secular 
philosophers than in the teaching of religious mystics. But 
then, secular philosophers consider the practical bearings of 
conduct, while mystics rely on supernatural interference, either 
in this world or the next. 

If Miss Westonhaugh had lived to become Mr. Isaacs’ wife, 
what would he have done with those women whose companionship 
he had formerly solicited, and those children whom his passions 
had called into existence—the young creatures of whom it had 
long before been prophesied to him in a vision which foretold 
wealth and success—‘ Thy children shall be to thee a gar- 
land of roses in the land of the unbeliever’? Surely they 
had a right to the affection and care of their father: yet how 
could they have enjoyed these without separation from their 
mother? Again, how would the Englishwoman bear to give 
them a place beside her children, and how could she either 
reject or receive the friendship of their mothers? The diffi- 
culty is solved by her death, but this is not a satisfactory 
solution. Our sojourn in this world may be regarded as a 
mere gateway to other spheres, but even while standing in a 
gateway and knocking hard at a door, we cannot reasonably con- 
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tract marriage engagements in the expectation that the door 
will open at the right moment, and Death defer their fulfilment 
to another world. 

It is probable that the most ardent admirers of John 
Inglesant would protest against its inclusion in the category of 
mystic novels. They would prefer to call it, as its author has 
called a later story, a spiritual romance. Nevertheless, there are 
certain qualities about this book, with its subdued flavour of 
authority and revelation, its ecstasies and its visions, which place 
it fairly in the region of religious mysticism. 

The exact position which its author intended it to take in the 
religious world is not very easily discovered. Its hero is 
represented as repeatedly obedient to persons or to agencies which 
do not altogether possess his confidence ; he permits himself to be 
sent on missions when he is not satisfied that these are honour- 
able; he becomes the servant of parties to which he cannot give 
his entire approval; he listens while it is explained to him how 
his own admirable character may be used for the purpose of 
beguiling a wretched old man into leaving his possessions to the 
Church of Rome. 

‘ A passionate religious fervour, such as yours, combined in the most singular 
manner with the freest speculative opinions, and commended by a courteous 


grace, will at once soothe and strengthen this old man’s shattered intellect, dis~ 
tracted and tormented, and rapidly sinking into imbecility and dotage.’ 


Though he never actually uses the influence thus ascribed to 
him in the mercenary manner intended, he tacitly receives the 
reward which is given to him for the work he is supposed to have 
accomplished. Perhaps he did accomplish it; and the very 
scrupulousness which forbade him directly to suggest what he 
was meant to advise, helped to strengthen the poor old man’s con- 
fidence in the Jesuits with whom he was allied. He may be said, 
in this case, to have put out to hire his spiritual graces in the 
manner in which some gentlemanly young men of straitened 
means are said to put their personal graces out to hire at even- 
ing parties ; he permitted himself to appear an ally of his moral 
inferiors, just as these young men are said to masquerade as 
friends of those whose social standing differs from their own. 

Throughout the book spiritual elevation—a religious mood—is 
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represented as the highest nobility, while honesty and directness 
of purpose are little dwelt upon. 

In all the great crises of the hero’s life a suggestion of mystic 
influences—even of supernatural interference—is present; al- 
though these are in most cases left to the reader’s choice to receive 
as actual visions, or to dismiss as the workings of an excited 
imagination. There is, for example, this discourse on the 
character of a particular temptation which assails John Inglesant 
in Italy— 

‘ That the character of the inhabitants of any country has much to do in form- 
ing a distinct devil for the country no man can doubt; or that in consequence 
the temptations which beset mankind in certain countries are of a distinct and 
peculiar kind. This fact is sometimes of considerable advantage to the object of 
the tempter’s art, for if, acting upon his knowledge of the character of any people, 


this merely local devil lays snares in the path of a stranger, it is not impossible 
that the bait may fail.’ 


After the trial is over we are told that 


‘ As they passed through the streets, early as it was, they were watched by 
two figures half concealed by projecting walls. One of them was the Cavaliere, 
the other was tall and dark. ‘Whether it was the devil in the person of Mal- 
volti, or Malvolti himself, is not of much consequence, nor would the difference 
be great. In either case the issue was the same,—the devil’s plot had failed.’ 


This local devil who tempted Inglesant may be accepted as sym- 
bolic ; but Inglesant himself acts repeatedly in a manner which 
would be incomprehensible if he did not believe that he received 
for his guidance direct messages delivered by strange means, At 
the bidding of a friar, who appears to him in a strange and im- 
pressive manner, he ventures into the very jaws of the plague in 
search of his wife’s dastardly brother. 


‘ But this strange message from another world, which bore such an impress of 
a higher knowledge, how could he disobey it ? 

‘ Most of those to whom he spoke were of opinion that he had seen a Vision. 
He himself sometimes thought it an illusion of the brain, conjured up by the 
story of the man who came from Naples, by the afternoon heat, and by the sight 
of the dead ; but in all this the divine wisdom might be working ; by these 
strange means the divine hand might guide. ‘‘Let there be no delay on your 
part.” These words sounded like a far-off echo of Father St. Clare’s voice ; once 
again the old habit of obedience stirred within him. Wife and child and home 
stood in the path, but the training which first love had been powerless to oppose 
was not likely to fail now. Once again his station seemed to be given him. 
Before—upon the scaffold, at the traitor’s dock, in prison—he had been found at 
the appointed spot ; would it be worth while now, when life was so much further 
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run out, to falter and turn back? The higher walks of the holy life had indeed 
proved too difficult and steep, but to this ranning-footman’s sort of business he 
had before proved himself equal ;—should he now be found untrustworthy even in 
this ? 

He goes, and finds in the plague-stricken city his old enemy, 
the murderer of his brother, who has been converted to a holy 
life by a vision which he believes he saw of Christ, who 
approached him and spoke to him before a great multitude 
assembled in Rome on Christmas Eve. 

‘Inglesant gazed at him in silence. That the man was crazed he had no 

doubt ; but that his madness should have taken this particular form appeared to 
his listener scarcely less miraculous than if every word of his wonderful story 
had been true.’ 
Under the guidance of this man, Inglesant continues his 
journey in search of his other old enemy—his wife’s brother. 
The journey occupies many days, during which it is implied that 
Inglesant can hear no news of home nor send to his family any 
message from himself. Together the two wanderers, Inglesant 
and the blind friar who was once his sworn foe, find at last the 
man they have so long sought. He is lying in the extremity 
of loathsome disease, deserted by all but the men whom he has 
injured most ; and the friar pours consolation into the dying ears 
of his former comrade in sin. 

‘ Inglesant, his senses confused by the horrors of the room, knelt in prayer in 
the entrance of the hut. 

‘ The fatal atmosphere of the room became more and more dense. The voice 
of the friar died slowly away ; his form, bending lower over the bed, faded out 
of sight : and there passed across Inglesant’s bewildered brain the vision of an- 
other Who stood besidethe dyingman. The halo round His head lighted all the 
hovel, so that the seamless coat He wore, and the marks upon His hands and 
feet, were plainly seen, and the pale alluring face was turned not so much upon 
the bed and upon the monk as upon Inglesant himself, and the unspeakable 
glance of the Divine eye met his. 

‘A thrill of ecstasy, terrible to the weakened system as the sharpest pain, 
together with the fatal miasma of the place, made a final rush and grasp upon 


his already reeling faculties, and he lost all consciousness, and fell senseless 
within the threshold of the room.’ 


Everywhere repeated we have the same pictures of mental con- 
fusion and spiritual ecstasy, of moral uncertainty and religious 
exaltation. 

While Inglesant is, in obedience to supposed inspiration, at- 
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tending on the death-beds of his old enemies—for the friar dies 
also, and Inglesant waits for the end—his wife and child perish 
of the plague, forsaken by their servants, utterly neglected and 
alone. ‘In the deserted house, a little child lay upon its couch, 
and beside it, on the marble floor, lay Lauretta—dead—uncared 
for.’ Yet we are never told that Inglesant repented having left, at 
such a time of peril and distress, those who had a claim on his 
devotion, in order to be reconciled to one, and to witness the 
miserable death of another, who had injured him. There were 
human beings dying around him by hundreds; it was not, there- 
fore, the exceptional misery of those two which demanded his 
care. It was his own spiritual need, it was the necessity of a 
complete feeling of forgivenness in his soul, which led him for 
days to forsake his family, and, at a time when Death lurked at 
every man’s gate, to wander far and linger long in search of one 
whom he had reason to hate. 

The same comparative indifference to those whom he merely 
loved is to be remarked earlier in the book. After the great 
trial of his loyalty to a disloyal king,—the most striking and 
original idea in the story, just as the part treating of it is the 
most dramatic—he makes little effort to find his ‘ first love,’ Mary 
Collet. If she had been his enemy he might—in hatred or for- 
givenness—have sought her through plague and famine: as she 
is only the woman who possesses his heart, it is entirely by accident 
that he is present at her death-bed in time to receive her touching 
farewell. 

Inglesant, with all his admirable qualities, cannot be regarded 
as a man whom it was desirable to love and to lean upon. He 
was an excellent tool in the hands of cunning masters; he could 
be faithful in obedience, and exalted in forgivenness ; but he had 
not that manliness which would have enabled him to choose his 
own walk in life, and to devote his services to those whose claim 
upon him was simple and disinterested. Nor does the school in 
which he was formed produce such a manly type. It aspires to 
the qualities of certain virtues rather than their beneficent results. 
It cultivates generosity, self-sacrifice, and devotion, but it does 
not seek to be generous to the meritorious, to make sacrifices for 
the sake of the good, or to devote itself to the excellent. Its 
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achievements are therefore mostly visionary; its conquests tend 
to the improvement of self, but not of mankind ; it is a saint in 
the wilderness climbing daily nearer to heaven and indifferent to 
the interests of earth. Sinners are by it accounted of larger 
value than other saints, because they offer higher opportunities 
for the practice of virtue; enemies are more dearly cherished 
than friends, because they call for greater efforts of patience. 
But the world gains comparatively little by its labours and its 
sufferings ; for there is small hope that a man will be a true 
helper of his fellows when his highest ideal is abnegation, his 
loftiest effort is forgiveness. Justice is more than charity, and 
love is a better thing than pardon. 

In John Inglesant, besides the spiritual visions of which the 
reality is left uncertain, there is one undoubtedly supernatural, 
or ghostly, appearance; that of Strafford after his execution. 
And there is a supernatural manifestation or prophecy by means 
of an ‘adept’ and a crystal. Inglesant gazes into the stone and 
is able to read therein the future fate of his brother. Before 
the ceremony begins he and his companions kneel and prepare 
themselves for the mystic rite by prayer, ‘commencing with the 
Prayer-book collect for the festival of St. Michael.’ When 
Inglesant sees the cruel vision of his brother’s death, he speaks 
in anger, denouncing it as ‘the work of a fiend, to lure men to 
madness or despair.’ The consequences of this rash utterance 
are not without danger to himself and his companions,—his 
brother, the adept, and a boy. 


‘ As he spoke a blast of wind—sudden and strong—swept through the room ; 
the lamp burnt dim ; and the fire in the brazier went out. A deathly coldness 
filled the apartment, and the floor and walls seemed to heave and shake. A 
loud whisper, or muffled cry, seemed to fill the air, and a terrible awe struck at 
the hearts of the young men. Seizing the rod from the table, the adept 
assumed a commanding attitude, and waved it to and fro in the air; gradually 
the wind ceased, the dread coldness abated, and the fire burned again of its own 
accord. The adept gazed at Inglesant with a stern and set look. 

‘***You are of a strange spirit, young sir,” he said; ‘‘ pure in heart enough to 
see things which many holy men have desired in vain to see ; and yet so wild 
and rebellious as to anger the blessed spirits with your self-will and perverse 
thoughts. You will suffer fatal loss, both here and hereafter, if you learn not 
to give up your own will, and your own fancies, before the heavenly will and 
call.” > 
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It-is difficult, in the maze of the hero’s religious wanderings 
and mystic visions, to discover what are indeed his beliefs. 
Here and there we find half explanations, as in the latter part of 
his conversation with Cardinal Rinuccini ; but the main spring of 
all his convictions, the one certain point to which he holds in his 
wanderings from sect to sect, seems to be explained in his discus- 
sion with the old Duke of Umbria. 

‘I see nothing in this, Altezza,’ said Inglesant eagerly, ‘but what is in accor- 
danee with the doctrines of the Church. This is that idea of sacramental 
purification, that Christ’s body being assimilated to ours purifies and sanctifies. 
His Body, being exalted at that supreme moment and effort (the moment of His 
suffering death) to the highest purity of temper and of sweetness by the perfect 
love and holiness which pervaded His spirit, has been able ever since, in all ages, 
through the mystery of the Blessed Sacrament, to convert all its worthy recipients 
to the same pure and holy state.’ 

He seeks a sect which dwells chiefly and specially on the effi- 
cacy of the Holy Communion for the conveyance of all spiritual 
gifts, and which at the same time leaves a certain amount of in- 
tellectual freedom to its members. This he finds at last to exist 
nowhere satisfactorily, except in the Church of England. 

With this key all his apparent inconsistencies are unravelled 
and explained. Wherever he wanders, whatever may be his 
aim, whoever may be his instructors, he is satisfied so long as he 
can receive from hands which he believes authorized, the neces- 
sary condition of spiritual life. From his point of view it 
matters very little whether the Jesuits are honest or the priests 
disinterested, he is still at home and safe among them while they 
can bestow upon him this single essential religious gift. His 
spiritual achievements and moral failures are explained by this 
conviction. Believing himself to hold a talisman of safety while 
walking in a maze of temptations, he concerns himself too little 
in the direction of his path and the choice of his steps through 
life. 

It is easy to believe the gossip which declares that this 
remarkable book did not readily find a publisher. The good 
qualities it possesses are of too high a stamp to be recognised 
by the ordinary novel-reader, and it is weighted with much 
that would be considered by such a person dull and uninterest- 
ing. Also, it has not that perfection of manner and universality 
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of sympathy which bring the highest work down to the com- 
prehension of the commonplace reader, and compel the popular 
verdict to declare itself in favour of an excellence it cannot 
understand. Wherein, then, lay the secret of its extraordinary 
success ? 

There exists to-day, in the Church of England, a section 
which, in spite of much good and honest work, tends more and 
more to make of itself a mere mystic sect, whose laws have 
little practical bearing on human life, and whose labour 
promises to be of but trifling advantage to the world at large. 
This section leans more and more towards an exclusive 
reliance upon the efficacy of its Sacraments for the salvation 
of mankind; it withdraws more and more within the fold of 
its ceremonial laws, leaving to outside philosophers the work 
of teaching morality pure and simple; it makes of itself more 
and more a mere agent for the conduct of souls to another 
world by means of specified ordinances and symbolic services. 

More or less intimately connected with this section of teachers, 
and more or less under its influence—attracted by its mysticism 
and medisevalism, liking its tone of authority within certain 
limits, and appreciating its non-interference outside these, 
admiring the definiteness of its instructions as to ceremonial 
details, and satisfied with its comparative silence concerning 
moral and spiritual laws,—there exists a large body of people 
to whom religious feeling is a luxury, and who are willing to 
pay a tolerably heavy price for it as such, To these people 
John Inglesant, with its mixture of vagueness and fervour, its 
blending of art, history, and religion, its leaning to mysticism 
and medieval romance, came as a welcome book of mingled 
recreation and instruction. 

Within the pale of Christianity, as well as outside it, there 
are many who seek in mysticism a refuge from scepticism ; 
who desire to be impressed because they cannot feel convinced. 
But the satisfaction of such a retreat cannot be long lived. 
A religion which is to animate and save the world cannot 
work by symbols only, nor be satisfied with ceremonial con- 
formity. It cannot safely put either feelmg or ritual in place 
of active and earnest well-doing. No amount of devotional 
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fervour can be accepted as complete while it leaves our lives 
unchanged, If, on the other hand, we could be induced to 
worship God sufficiently in our homes and market-places, it 
would matter much less that our churches and chapels are 
poorly attended. 

What ecstacy of religious feeling can atone for duty 
neglected? What generosity to the unworthy can atone for 
breach of contract with the faithful? In spite of all mystic 
teaching, it remains a better thing to be true to a friend than 
charitable to an enemy, to do a good deed than to forgive a 
bad one: and religious teachers who wish to keep their hold 
upon the world, with its multitudes of struggling and per- 
plexed fellow-creatures, must beware of abandoning altogether 
to secular philosophers the noble subject of The Conduct of 
Life. 
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HE agitation of the Parliamentary Recess, which leaves the 
country face to face either with a party crisis of a 
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trifling, or with a constitutional crisis of a grave character, 
seems to teach this lesson, above all others, that the familiar 
Ciceronian doctrine, silent leges inter arma, does not hold sway 
within the realm of political evolution. The present Prime 
Minister, indeed, taught it in the eloquent speech with 
which on the 27th of April, 1866, he brought to a close the 
debate on the second reading of the Reform Bill, then under 
his charge in the House of Commons. To its opponents, he 
said in words of prophetic warning—‘ The great social forces 
which move on in their might and majesty, and which the 
tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede or disturb 
—those great social forces are against you; they are marshalled 
on our side, and the banner which we now carry, though 
perhaps at this moment it may droop over our sinking heads, 
yet it soon again will float in the eye of heaven, and it will be 
borne by the firm hands of the people of the three kingdoms, 
perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant 
victory.’ Mr. Gladstone has learned a great deal, both as a 
politician and as a party tactician, since 1866. He has dis- 
coveredamong other things that the bestmethod of getting touch 
of the ‘social forces’ to which all Parties in the State must 
bow, is to address mass meetings. We have long had govern- 
ment by discussion in these islands; but Mr. Gladstone was the 
first statesman in the front rank, as distinguished from the tri- 
bune or the demagogue, to perceive that the citadels of such 
government are no longer to be found on the floors of the 
Houses of Parliament, but on the platforms of public meetings. 
The success of his two first series of addresses in Midlothian, 
following in the wake of the agitation over the Bulgarian 
atrocities, proved that his perception had not been amiss. The 
third series of such addresses, and still more the fact that Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and the Conservative leaders 
' generally, have this year adopted the methods of Mr. Glad- 
stone, if not also the machinery of Mr. Schnadhorst, have 
given the force of custom to the informal ‘appeal to the 
people, by means of monster gatherings of enfranchised and 
unenfranchised citizens. The resolutions passed at these 
meetings, the temper of the audiences, as indicated by cheers, 
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protests, and ejaculations, all reveal in operation, and amid the 
clash of party arms, the laws that govern the development of 
British society. From the standpoint of political sstheticism, 
our ‘social forces’ may not seem to ‘move on in might and 
majesty.’ Yet they are no longer silent but vocal. If their 
utterance is not perfectly graceful, its meaning is quite in- 
telligible. 

For it is every day becoming more obvious that the agitation 
of the Recess which is about to come to a close is calculated, 
at all events in the long run, not to retard, but to promote, the 
cause of electoral reform, if not of constitutional,revision. The 
issue between the two leading parties in the State has probably 
been on oné side narrowed, and on another broadened, by the 
agitation. But it has unquestionably been clarified. There was 
some doubt, before it began, whether ‘the country, in the sense 
both of the enfranchised and of the unenfranchised, was in earnest 
as to the extension of household franchise to counties. There 
were still graver doubts as to whether the Conservative Party 
was united in favour of such extension. The Recess has dis- 
pelled both doubts. It would be sheer political pedantry to deny 
the size, the importance, or the representative character of the 
meetings which have been held during the last two months, 
and which have declared that the Franchise Bill of the present 
Administration to be the very smallest instalment of political re- 
form. that can be accepted at the present time. What was 
termed, and in some quarters was honestly believed, to be 
apathy, is now shown to have been but a general public con- 
viction that, the franchise having been in 1867 placed on the 
basis of household suffrage, the measure introduced in 1884 was 
but the completion or artistic rounding off of an existing statute. 
Then there is not a single Conservative politician worth taking 
into consideration, except perhaps Mr. James Lowther—and 
even he is not prepared to act towards Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote as Lord Sherbrooke, when Mr. Lowe, acted 
towards Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 1866—but eagerly 
advocates, or is quite resigned to, the enfranchisement of two 
millions of rural householders who are at present outside the 
pale of legal citizenship. Lord Randolph Churchill, whose 
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claims to be considered a leader in his party are now univer- 
sally admitted, and whose aptitude for discovering the Con- 
servative proclivities of the British democracy is the justifica- 
tion of these claims, has declared with the characteristic 
candour of a convert that submits to the inevitable, that 
in the autumn session the Franchise Bill might be taken 
as read. The measure may be fought in the House of 
Commons, but that will not be because its principles are 
in dispute, but because the Irish members wish to exact a 
revenge of some sort on the Government as the presumed 
‘accomplices’ of Lord Spencer, Mr. Trevelyan and the ‘Castle’ 
in Dublin, or because the Conservatives in the Lower House 
desire to give political support to their friends in the Upper. 
If the Conservatives were to come into office to-morrow, they 
would be compelled to introduce a County Franchise Bill as 
their first and leading measure. This was by no means certain 
before the agitation of the Recess commenced ; but it is ab- 
solutely certain now. 

The political issue has not only been clarified, but on one 
side it has in all probability been narrowed, and, on another, 
it has been broadened, by the Recess agitation. It is, of 
course, for the autumn session to prove or disprove this; but 
the situation created by the action of the House of Lords 
which led to the autumn session, and by the informal 
plebiscite which has been taken upon that action, may fairly 
be stated thus. What the House of Lords did was to decline 
to proceed with Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for admitting the two 
millions of rural householders to the franchise, until he had 
placed before it his scheme for a redistribution of seats—in 
other words, his plan of arranging the increased electorate. 
Lord Salisbury, as the leader of the majority in that House, 
has further and authoritatively translated its action into a 
determination that there shall be a dissolution, an appeal to 
the present electorate on the question of redistribution. In 
consequence of this, Parties, as distinguished from the 
country at large, have during the past two months been 
considering two questions—the question of the relations 
of the House of Lords to the House of Commons, and to 
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the measures passed by that Chamber affecting its own con- 
stitution ; and the question of the desirability of a hereditary 
Chamber, or of any Second Chamber, being retained as a 
portion of the constitution. The propriety of the enfranchise- 
ment of the two million rural householders has not been con- 
sidered at all; to that extent the issue of the autumn session 
has been not only clarified but narrowed. It has been 
narrowed in another way. The general principles of redistri- 
bution laid down by Mr. Gladstone, which he introduced, have 
no more been considered by Parties than the propriety of house- 
hold suffrage for counties. What has been considered is the 
right of the hereditary legislative Chamber, itself incapable of 
dissolution, to declare at what time and on what question the 
representative Chamber shall be dissolved. If the public 
opinion of the country is to be gathered frum the over- 
whelming majority of the meetings which have been held 
during the Recess, and from the character of the resolutions 
passed at them, it has already declared that the House of 
Lords has no such right, except, of course, in the constitu- 
tionally technical, or literally legal, sense. Mr. Gladstone, in 
the course of his recent addresses in Midlothian, only once rose 
to the height both of passion and of the temper of his audience, 
and that was when he dealt with the opposite right of a 
responsible Ministry, with the assent of the Sovereign, to 
choose the time and the occasion for a dissolution. 


‘To tamper with that doctrine, to give it the smallest countenance, to 
admit one jot or tittle of it, would in my opinion be treason to British 
liberty ; and I tell you fairly, I would rather abandon my share in the 
Franchise Bill, and that which would go with it, my share in political 
life, than for a moment cease to raise the loudest protest in my power 
against the introduction of this greatest innovation, which, neither in a 
reformed Parliament nor in an unreformed Parliament, was ever heard of, 
by a majority of the House of Lords.’ 


If there is no compromise in the autumn session, but a 
combat & outrance between the two Houses, it will not be over 
the propriety of the franchise or over the principles of redistri- 
bution, but over the question whether the Upper House is in 
the future to have any say in the constitution of the Lower. 
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That it has no such right is the decided opinion alike of a 
leader like Mr. Gladstone, of a typically moderate Liberal like 
Mr. Heneage, and of a militant Radical like Mr. John Morley. Mr. 
Morley is especially worth listening to in this connection. He 
is rapidly advancing to the position of leader of the more 
democratic Liberals, whose official hope in the future is Mr. 
Chamberlain. He has brought into the region of practical, a 
rare knowledge of theoretical, politics. He is already the 
pioneer, the phrase-maker, and the prophet, of his party. He 
was the chairman of the conference of Liberals at Leeds, 
which aided so materially in inducing the Government to give 
the Franchise Bill the first place in its Parliamentary pro- 
gramme of 1884. Popular bodies like cues, which serve them 
as choruses serve festive gatherings, and Mr. Morley has sup- 
plied three such in ‘ Franchise first,’ ‘One man one vote,’ and 
(in respect of the House of Lords) ‘Mending or end- 
ing,’ which have played important parts in the present 
controversy, and the two last of which are destined to 
play still more important parts, if that controversy is em- 
bittered and its area extended. Upon the issue of the hour 
Mr. Morley has given forth no uncertain sound. He recently 
told a meeting at Carlisle that ‘they were there to say that the 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill were to be taken 
apart, as the majority of the House of Commons had so willed 
it.’ Mr. Morley, who has invariably the courage of his logic, 
goes further. Arguing before his constituents in Newcastle 
the question what would happen in the event of the majority 
of the House of Lords surrendering to Mr. Gladstone in the 
matter of redistribution, he said—‘ What sort of position would 
Conservatives be in to offer effective criticism upon the pro- 
visions of the Redistribution Bill, when the time came? They 
would be nowhere. They might depend upon it that the 
House of Commons would then be in no humour to agree to 
amendments from the House of Lords.’ Mr. Morley’s reason- 
ing is perfectly sound. If the House of Commons prevails 
over the House of Lords in the struggle as to how and when 
the Redistribution Bill shall be introduced, it will not brook any 
material interference with that Bill. 
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If the immediate issue between Parties has been narrowed, 
the general issue before the country has been broadened, by 
the agitation of the Recess. No one, who does not deliberate- 
ly shut his eyes to the characteristic features of that agitation 
as conducted on platforms and in the press will deny that nei- 
ther the question of the Redistribution of Seats considered per 
se, nor the position of the Upper House, stands, at least in the 
public mind, precisely where it did at the beginning of the Re- 
cess. Take, for example, the general principles of Redistribu- 
tion as laid down by Mr. Gladstone when he introduced his 
Franchise Bill. Leaving, for obvious reasons, his doctrines in 
regard to Irish representation out of consideration, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views, as then explained, were essentially conservative. 
He declined to discuss the division of the country into equal 
electoral districts, although he admitted that some approach 
must be made to the proportioning of representation to popula- 
tion. He further proposed to maintain the distinction between 
rural and urban constituencies, and to respect the prescriptive 
electoral rights enjoyed by communities which have a certain 
character and unity of their own. If ever his Redistribution ‘Bill 
sees the light—that Bill which he says is to be ‘fair, reasonable, 
and moderate ’—there can be no doubt whatever that it will, 
as prophesied by Lord Cowper, the possible hero of a possible 
compromise in the House of Lords, ‘extinguish small consti- 
tuencies, and create larger ones upon an intelligible general 
principle applied without regard to the political complexion of 
the localities dealt with.’ Yet it is plain that the advancing 
Liberalism of the time has outgrown Mr. Gladstone’s princi- 
ples of Redistribution. The Pall Mall Gazette, which in its po- 
litical aggressiveness, its vigour, and even its business energy, 
represents very faithfully the younger Radicalism of the day, 
although in the matters of ‘expansion’ and Imperialism, it may 
be ‘misled by fancy’s meteor ray, declares ‘Mr. Gladstone’s 
Redistribution Bill will be mere milk and water, a twopenny- 
halfpenny measure which no Radical dreams of regarding as 
final. It is a stop gap, useful for a time, but the real Redistri- 
bution Bill (which, it seems, is to include proportional repre- 
sentation, equal electoral districts, and decennial readjustment 
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of seats), will never make its appearance till all the citizens 
among whom representation is to be redistributed can be heard.’ 

But if advancing Liberalism is outgrowing the views of Mr. 
Gladstone on Redistribution, advancing Conservatism is out- 
growing the views of its leaders also. In the current number 
of the National Review, the Marquis of Salisbury explains his 
views on Redistribution. They come to an elaborate scheme 
for so arranging the electorate when it has received the in- 
crease proposed by the Franchise Bill as to secure the repre- 
sentation of minorities ; and the Marquis does not disguise his 
fear that a General Election may at the best only make the Con- 
servative minority in the House of Commons sufficiently strong 
to prevent the ‘plundering’ of ‘interests.’ About the same time 
that Lord Salisbury’s views appeared in the National Review, 
Sir Stafford Northcote quoted to a Newcastle audience some 
figures supplied him by Mr. W. H. Smith, to prove that at last 
election 320,000 Conservative electors returned 26 members, 
and 420,000 Liberals returned 62 members. But both Lord 
Salisbury’s plan and Sir Stafford Northcote’s supporting 
statistics have fallen flat. The country is in no humour 
to accept any fanciful scheme for arranging the new 
electors, whose political principles are as yet unknown, 
so as to secure that representation of minorities which 
Lord Randolph Churchill declares to be ‘all humbug.’ 
If the Conservative leaders, either in the autumn session, which 
is about to begin, or in the session of 1885, persist in pitting a 
scheme for the representation of minorities against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘ milk and water, but un-partisan proposal, and if the 
result be a General Election, there can be no doubt that the re- 
distribution which will be the outcome of the struggle, will come 
much nearer equal electoral districts than anything that has 
yet been dreamed of. It is in the highest degree ominous that 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Forwood, two of the leaders 
of the younger Conservatives, and who have taken a very 
active part in the work of the reorganisation of their party, 
should have, the one virtually, the other absolutely, committed 
themselves to the doctrine of equal electoral districts, as a 
‘ principle’ in redistribution akin to the ‘ principle’ of house- 
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hold suffrage in franchise extension, which was adopted 
by the late Lord Beaconsfield, and which, in the long 
run, secured to him and his party six years of power. 
Mr. Forwood contends, in the October number of the 
Contemporary Review, that were the system of equal electoral 
districts accepted as the basis of redistribution, it would 
benefit the Conservative party at the General Election 
which should be conducted under it ; and practically the same 
conclusion has been arrived at by a Scotch Liberal statistician, 
Mr. W. A. Hunter, who recently sent a long letter to the Times 
on this subject. The longer a moderate solution of redistri- 
bution is delayed, the more certain is it to be established upon 
a broad basis, the nearer will it bring the country to that 
system of Representative Government of which equal 
electoral districts are after all only a portion. In this 
connection, members of both political parties, who wish, by 
proxy, to dip into the future, would do well to ponder cer- 
tain words by a scientific and impartial observer of the 
political tendencies of the time. Mr. Sheldon Amos, in his 
Science of Politics, after dwelling on the evidences that ‘ every 
fresh economic influence tends to obliterate that sharp dis- 
tinction between town and country which could alone be a 
continuing basis of fixed differences in political representation,’ 
and that ‘ even where the political characteristics of town and 
country life are on the whole maintained, the gradations of 
sentiment brought about by incessant motion to and fro, by 
migrations, and by the indefinite extension of the area of town 
life into the country, are becoming so numerous and fine, that 
the distinction itself is becoming antiquated for purposes of 
Parliamentary representation, and will shortly be worthless in 
the more advanced countries, proceeds to say— 

‘If once the distinction of town and country becomes no longer 
recognisable as one of the bases of the distribution of seats, it cannot be 
long before an end is put to all the less startling inequalities in the 
electoral franchise. The extent of electoral areas has been determined not 
only by population, but by merely accidental, local, or traditional claims 
to special representation. It may thus be expected that within a period 
not too remote for political prevision, in every country in which repre- 
sentative institutions are the foundation of the Government, no other 
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principle of distributing votes and seats will be tolerated than that which 
makes every person—not disqualified by age, disease, or crime—a voter, 
and every person’s vote of exactly equal weight as affecting the composi- 
tion of the Legislature.’ 

In another, and perhaps a better because a moral sense, the 
party issue as regards the redistribution of seats has been 
broadened by the agitation of the Recess. If ever there was 
any danger of what is popularly known as ‘ gerrymandering’ 
the ccastituencies, of whichever party that may have the settle- 
ment of the redistribution question setting itself to secure an un- 
fair advantage in the representation, it has now disappeared. 
Should, owing to anirreconcileable difference between the two 
Houses this month or in November, the solution of the Redis- 
tribution question be postponed indefinitely, that solution 
must, when it comes, approximate to the strictly non-partisan 
settlement of equal electoral districts. If a compromise is ar- 
rived at, neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord Salisbury will ven- 
ture to break the pledges each has, in the one case directly, in 
the other indirectly, made both before and during the Recess. 
There is no reasonable Conservative but believes that whatever 
may have been Mr. Gladstone’s intention before, it is now his 
intention, the moment the Franchise Bill is passed, to push for- 
ward his Redistribution Bill with all possible speed, and that 
that Bill will be as moderate and conciliatory as possible. No 
reasonable Liberal, on the other hand, believes that Lord Salis- 
bury, after all his protestations on the subject of ‘ gerrymander- 
ing’ by the Liberal party, will venture, if he gets the chance 
either as Premier or as leader of the majority in the Upper 
House, to do some ‘ gerrymandering’ on his own account. 
In other words, if there is to be a compromise between 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury on the relationship be- 
tween Franchise and Redistribution, there can hardly fail 
to be a second compromise on the principles, if not the 
details, of Redistribution.* For one thing, if the Lords 
bow to one informal plebiscite, they will not tempt another a 





* Since this was written, what purports to be a draft of one of the 
Redistribution schemes under the consideration of the Cabinet, has been 
given to the public. It has not, however, been authenticated by ministers. 
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month or two afterwards. Having yielded to the Commons on 
the general question of Redistribution, they will hardly dare to 
fight upon the principles to be adopted in settling it. Lord 
Randolph Churchill is perhaps too sanguine—always suppos- 
ing him to be sincere—in saying that if the Redistribution Bill 
were introduced along with the Franchise Bill, in the autumn 
session, it might be passed. The obstruction threatened in re- 
gard to Ireland and other matters, the debates which may be 
expected to take place upon the foreign and colonial policy of 
the Government, especially on the grave state of affairs existing 
both in Egypt and in South Africa, are morally certain to pre- 
vent such a delightful issue out of our political troubles. But if 
the Franchise Bill were passed in the autumn session, it is surely 
not too much to hope that the Redistribution Bill would be 
passed in the session of 1885, if entirely devoted to the ques- 
tion, the more especially if discussion during the autumn on 
certain resolutions embodying the principles of Redistribution 
were to clear the way. There remain, of course, the ‘ acci- 
dents’ of the session of 1885, on which Conservative disput- 
ants naturally place so much emphasis, as an excuse for the 
postponement of the operation of the Franchise Bill till 1887; 
the Government may be compelled to make an appeal to the 
country on its foreign policy or on the redistribution of Irish 
seats. But the very possibility of such ‘ accidents’ may induce 
the Conservative and Liberal rank and file to unite upon some 
such compromise as, say, a Redistribution Bill removing the 
more scandalous and glaring electoral anomalies of the time, 
and to pass it quickly, so as to enable an appeal to the enlarg- 
ed electorate on the true questions and principles that at pre- 
sent separate Parties. That such a possibility exists at all is 
due to the agitation of the Recess. 

The House of Lords does not stand precisely where it did 
at the beginning of the ordinary session of 1884; and if it sur- 
renders or compromises in the autumn session, its position will 





It is enough, therefore, to say of it that it may supply the basis of a com- 
promise, or, if there is no compromise, of a system of equal electorial 
districts. 
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unquestionably not be what it was. Here again, the agitation 
of the Recess has been useful, in settling the real issues before 
the country. The resolutions passed at the bulk of the 
meetings which have declared for the Franchise Bill, and for 
the action of the Government and of the majority of the House 
of Commons in respect of it, tell a tale which is now a common- 
place. It is in this connection that the temper of the great bulk 
of the Scotch people, as shown by the extraordinary meetings 
which have been held during the last few weeks, and the not 
less remarkable manifestations evoked by Mr. Gladstone’s visit 
to Scotland, is valuable to a statesman as an index of democra- 
tic feeling, and has certainly been recognised as such by the 
Prime Minister. Circumstances, which it would be superfluous 
to enumerate, and upon which it would be nationally vain- 
glorious to dwell, have made Scotland the most compact and 
generally intelligent section of the British Democracy. What 
it thinks to-day, the whole of that Democracy will think to- 
morrow. Undoubtedly its sentiments have been at once a re- 
velation and a course of education to Mr. Gladstone. He found 
the Scotch people profoundly impatient with the House of 
Lords, as an obstruction during the last fifty years to the pro- 
gress of useful legislation, and above all, to the national will as 
expressed by the representative Chamber. Hence the change in 
his tone towards the Peers as revealed by the contrast between 
his first and his last important speech in Scotland, between his 
opening effort at Edinburgh and his farewell at Perth. At 
first he deprecated, and indeed he still deprecates, an agitation 
for constitutional change of an organic character. But now 
he perceives that he is behind the views of his own followers, 
and that he must give them more rein if he is to lead them at 
all. So he has come to the determination that if he is forced 
by the continuance of the crisis through the autumn session to 
appeal to the present constituencies, he will appeal not only 
on franchise and redistribution, but on the necessity for organic 
change in the Constitution. The controversy that will be 
occasioned by such an appeal will, he says, be long, serious, 
and possibly bitter; but it can end only in one way. Such is 
the view of a man who is not only the leader of the Liberal 
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Party, but whose experience of British politics is altogether un- 
rivalled, and whose nature—this was never more clearly 
demonstrated than by his recent visit to Scotland—is saturated 
with that conservatism which means a detestation of any 
breach of the historical continuity of a nation or of a Con- 
stitution. 

Should the dispute between Mr. Gladstone and the House 
of Lords prove unappeasable, the question of the reform or the 
abolition, the ‘ending or the mending, of that Chamber will 
become a practical and burning one. Should it, on the other 
hand, be settled by a compromise of some sort, and should Mr. 
Gladstone’s wish be gratified by the passing of the Franchise 
and Redistribution Bills dissociated from any agitation on con- 
stitutional revision, the discussions on the House of Commons, 
and upon the propriety of a hereditary, of an elective, or of 
any Second Chamber, will yet not have been entirely wasted. 
They have shown an overwhelming feeling in favour of a change 
of some sort, a practically unanimous belief that the House of 
Lords cannot be allowed to remain for ever on its present foot- 
ing. When the question of a change does enter the region of 
practical politics, the writing and speaking of the past two 
months will be so much material for aiding in its solution. It 
is indeed to be hoped that for some time yet the ques- 
tion will remain theoretical or academical. It is undesir- 
able that the discussion should be hampered or spoiled 
by personalities such as those recently indulged in by Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, and even by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It is, in- 
deed, a good omen of the manner in which the British 
democracy will use its power when it has realised and or- 
ganised it, that such personalities have not proved popular 
or infectious. An indictment on the score of character 
against a whole order, is evidently regarded as very 
nearly as great a sin against good taste and good sense 
as an indictment against a whole nation. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that there are many able men in the House of Lords. 
The popularity of certain Scotch peers among the Scotch 
democracy is quite as remarkable as the determination of that 
democracy to ‘end,’ if need be, the House to which they 
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belong. Mr. Speacer Walpole says truly in his work on The 
Electorate and the State, that ‘The conclusion of Adam Smith 
that primogeniture produces only one fool in each family is 
contradicted every day in the House of Lords. Hence 
arises the singular circumstance that while the House of 
Commons, to quote the judgment of an acute observer, has 
more sense than any one in it, the wisest members of the House 
of Lords are usually regarded as having more wisdom than 
the House in which they sit.’ It is not more desirable that this 
discussion should be weeded of personalities, than that when 
‘ending or mending’ becomes a practical problem, some work- 
able scheme for its solution should be forthcoming. It would 
serve little purpose to discuss at present the various proposals 
with which the air and the periodicals are filled, for an elective 
chamber, for a chamber of notables or eminents, for reducing 
the number of hereditary peers to be summoned to Parliament, 
for limiting their vetoing power, for the removal of the Scotch 
and Irish elected peers, at which Mr. Gladstone has not 
obscurely hinted. But it may be pointed out that the longer 
the solution of this problem is delayed, the more certain is it 
that, as in the case of Franchise and of Redistribution, some 
general ‘principle’ will be sought for, and it may further be 
said that should the solution be the result of a political storm, 
the desiderated principle is much more likely to be found in 
ending than in mending. 

Lord Salisbury says that ‘ every sane man’ believes that there 
must be a Second Chamber. Mr. Morley retorts {that Mr. Mill, 
the greatest of Parliamentary theorists, and Mr. Bright, the 
greatest of Parliamentary practitioners, believe that only one 
chamber is necessary. Besides, the question whether there is to 
be one chamber or two, will probably fall to be answered, not by 
the doctrinaires or constitution-mongers, whom Lord Salisbury 
terms ‘sane men, but by the democracy itself, organised, and 
it may be hoped also, intelligent. As this country becomes 
more and more democratic, it tends more and more to assume 
the character of a Co-operative Society. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
in the interesting address which he delivered this year before 
the members of the Social Science Congress, brought forward 
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a number of facts illustrating this tendency. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his latest brochure, The Man versus the State, de- 
plores it, and says it is the mission of true Liberalism at the 
present moment to destroy the new ‘ political superstition,’ 
which he terms ‘the divine right of Parliament.’ But the fact 
of such a tendency is indisputable, and, asa result of it, Parlia- 
ment must become a Board of Directors for the national Co- 
operative Society. May not the Democracy, when it perceives 
this, ask, What is the advantage of having two Boards of Di- 
rectors? It is said that a Second Chamber is necessary to pre- 
vent bad or rash legislation; but who will be" entitled to call 
upon an organised democracy conscious of its strength to 
appoint a new, or even to tolerate an existing body, whose ob- 
ject is to defeat or curb its will? Besides, the complaint of 
such statesmen as. Mr. Gladstone is that the House of Com- 
mons does its work not too hurriedly but too slowly—is, indeed, 
rapidly becoming unable to do work at all. Under such circum- 
stances, is it not at least possible that the democracy may lis- 
ten not to Lord Salisbury and his ‘sane men,’ but to such an 
observer as Mr. Amos, who holds that ‘ the true and sufficient 
remedy for bad or rash legislation is the improvement of the 
constitution of the assembly which really represents the people, 
and in the amendment of its legislative machinery. . . An as- 
sembly or body of persons which is truly representative of 
the whole people—or which, even if not professedly 
representative, commands the confidence of the whole people— 
is not likely to be more fanatical, more selfish, more incom- 
petent than some of the assembly or body of persons existing 
side by side with it, and may well be assumed to be less so. 
The temporary subterfuges by which it is sought to counterfeit 
deafness to the popular voice under the name of arresting im- 
petuous legislation, must certainly be swept away, as M. de 
Tocqueville foresaw, yet with gain in all ways rather than loss, 
which he did not foresee.’ 

To sum up the political work of the Recess. The extension 
of Household Suffrage to counties has been rendered an 
absolute certainty. The issue between the two Parties has 
been narrowed to the point whether a question affecting the 
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constitution of the House of Commons is to be settled by that 
chamber alone. A compromise between the two parties and 
their leaders on the subject of the Redistribution of Seats, and 
the speedy passing of a Bill giving effect to that compromise 
have been rendered possible. Should there be no compromise, 
the ultimate settlement of this question on advanced principles 
has been placed beyond dispute. Political revision has been ac- 
corded a first place among the political problems of the time. 
Whether it is to be a burning practical, or only a leading 
theoretical question, depends entirely on the events of the next 
few weeks. Political observers, therefore, who look not only 
to what is on the surface of the crisis, but to what is beneath 
it, who, moreover, are convinced that agitation is a necessary 
accompaniment, of the inevitable democratic evolution 
of British society, have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
work of this kind which has been done during the. past 
two months. The agitation has not been disorderly, and 
whatever may be the immediate result, it will not prove 
ineffectual. 

Agitation is, indeed, as now conducted, the means by which 
the masses of the country find not only strength but instruc- 
tion in union. The thousands who attend monster meetings 
teach each other. When the teaching has to be condensed 
within such a brief period as this Recess, it resembles cram- 
ming for an Indian Civil Service Examination, but, like it, it may 
serve its turn. But the masses also instruct their leaders. Mr. 
Gladstone‘came to Scotland to educate the Macedonian Phalanx 
of his party into refraining from attacking the House of Lords, 
into abstaining from mixing up the question of extending the 
franchise with that of organic constitutional change. But 
before he left Scotland, he was compelled to admit that the 
Macedonian Phalanx had educated him into a belief that 
circumstances may very well arise which will necessitate such 
an attack, and render organic change not only a prominent 
political question, but a pressing public necessity. It is 
possible that Mr. Gladstone may have carried another convic- 
tion with him from this side of the Tweed, and one also forced 
upon him by his intimate contact with what are with 
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unjustifiable contempt termed ‘the primordial elements’ 
of society. In Edinburgh, he said that such a reform of the 
House of Commons as shall enable it to overtake its work is 
much more urgently required than a reform of the House of 
Lords. But what reform of the House of Commons is more 
desirable than one which shall prevent it from doing over 
again the work of discussion that is already done, and every 
year is being more effectually done, outside its walls, in the 
press and on the platform ? 

Such is the crisis; such are the possibilities on its surface ; 
such are the certainties beneath it. What of the chances of 
the autumn session? Considering that in a period of excite- 
ment, it is not unfrequently the unexpected that comes to pass, 
it would be a waste of time to dogmatise on the subject. Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed himself not only anxious for, but 
hopeful of a peaceful termination of the struggle between 
the two majorities in the two Houses. At present unattached, 
but nevertheless influential Liberals, like the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Forster have declared for compromise; the former 
has said ‘it will be a discredit and a disgrace to our system of 
Parliamentary Government if some way is not found for 
attaining a reasonable settlement.’ Lord Cowper, a Liberal 
Peer, who, like the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Forster, is an 
ex-Minister, has suggested that Government, to ensure the 
passing of the Franchise Bill, should lay their Redistribution 
Bill on the table of Parliament at the beginning of the autumn 
session. But the reception which has been accorded Lord 
Cowper's compromise by Mr. John Morley and Liberals of his 
uncompromising school, their declaration that its acceptance by 
the Peers would be an evidence of their past insincerity, and 
a prelude to their future surrender, is not calculated to re- 
commend it to them. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed his belief 
that the Peers will not yield. Not much hope can be gathered 
from the utterances of the leaders of the Conservative party. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has declared at Edinburgh that the 
action taken by the Peers has the support of the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons, and has even explained that it was 
taken in concert with himself. To judge from his recent 
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speeches in Glasgow, enigmatic as some passages in 
them are, Lord Salisbury is as defiant as ever. He 
says, indeed, that he sees no reason why both a Franchise Bill 
and a Redistribution Bill should not be dealt with in the 
autumn session. But he does not give the pledge, re- 
quired as a preliminary by Mr. Gladstone, and more 
recently by Lord Hartington, to pass the Franchise Bill 
before proceeding with the Redistribution Bill; nor does he 
withdraw, as not coming within the range of practical politics, 
his views on the subject of Redistribution, which, as expressed in 
the National Review, seem hopelessly at variance with those of 
Mr. Gladstone. Never did Lord Salisbury speak more forcibly 
or ably in defence of his House and of his Order than in his 
Glasgow speech of the Ist inst. Never was he so contemptuous 
of the mass meetings held to protest against the action of the 
Peers; never did he express himself so confident as he did two 
days later, that a direct and not an informal appeal to the 
electorate would result in Government being condemned on its 
foreign and colonial policy. 

It is still possible that outside pressure, or personal prudence 
or patriotism, may lead to an eleventh-hour concordat between 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, which will enable the Franchise Bill to be 
passed in the autumn session, and a moderate Redistribution 
Bill to be passed in the session of 1885. It is also possible that 
the majority of the Peers may desert Lord Salisbury, as they 
have deserted him before. But in the event of the vote of 
the late ordinary session being repeated in the approaching 
extraordinary one, Mr. Gladstone has his usual three courses 
open to him. He may, especially if Lord Salisbury’s majority 
should show a reduction, elect to bring forward the Franchise 
Bill a third time, in the session of 1885. But such is the 
temper of his followers, that this course is improbable. Or Mr. 
Gladstone may follow the example of 1832, and, without dis- 
solving Parliament, obtain power from the Sovereign to create 
a sufficient number of Peers to carry the Franchise Bill in the 
way he desires. It may be well to note, as statements to a 
contrary effect have been freely made, that, up to the present 
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time, Mr. Gladstone has strictly followed the example set by 
Lord Grey in regard to the first and great Reform Bill that was 
rejected by the Lords in October, 1831, by a majority of forty- 
one. Then, as this year, there was no dissolution, but only a 
prorogation, of Parliament. On its meeting in December the 
Reform Bill was again introduced. In March, 1832, the second 
reading was carried in the House of Lords by a majority of nine. 
But the Peers subsequently resolved, under the leadership of 
Lord Lyndhurst, to postpone the disfranchising clauses of the 
measure, Thereupon thechiefsofthe Whig Governmentobtained 
King William’s permission to create peers, and, as a consequence 
of the threat, the Bill passed into law in a month’s time. The 
chief reason why Mr. Gladstone should not follow the precedent 
set by Earl Grey seems to be the objection held by a large num- 
ber of his followers to the making of any addition to the 
strength of the hereditary Chamber of the Legislature, when 
the hereditary principle in legislation is itself at stake. 

Finally, Mr. Gladstone may dissolve Parliament, in the event 
of the Lords repeating in the autumn, what they did in the 
summer. Lord Salisbury has given a distinct pledge that, in 
the event of the constituencies pronouncing unmistakeably in 
favour of the cause pursued by Government in regard to Fran- 
chise and Redistribution, or in other words, giving Government 
a majority in the new Parliament, he and his colleagues will 
bow to the national will. But Mr. Gladstone will not put the 
issue before the country in this fashion. If he is compelled to 
dissolve Parliament, he will declare for a reform of the Upper 
House; and if, in the new House of Commons he has a 
majority, he must use it for the purpose of promoting a measure 
of the character of organic constitutional change. Without 
indulging in any prophecy as to what is likely to happén 
within the next few months, it may be interesting to quote one 
from the late Mr. Walter Bagehot’s well-known work on the 
English Constitution. Mr. Bagehot, although he was a Liberal 
of the Palmerstonian rather than of the Gladstonian type, and 
although he was not so much a profound or original political 
thinker as an epigrammatic exponent of the political thought 
current in his time, was a shrewd observer of the sentiments 
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of his countrymen towards their political institutions. After lay- 
ing down as the result of observations that the House of Lords 
‘ought on a first-class measure to be slow, very slow, in rejecting 
a bill passed even once by a large majority in the House of Com- 
mons, he proceeds to say—‘ If the House of Lords ever goes, 
it will go in a storm, and the storm will not leave all else as it 
is. It will not destroy the House of Peers, and leave the rich 
young Peers with their wealth and their titles to sit in the 
Commons. It would probably sweep all titles before it—at 
least all legal titles—and somehow or other it would break up 
the system by which the estates of great families all go to the 
eldest son.’ These are suggestive, startlingly suggestive, words 
to come trom a writer who admitted the ordinary Englishman’s 
‘sneaking kindness for a Lord,’ and even seems to have had 
some of it himself. 

The outcome of the present crisis in British politics is there- 
fore uncertain. But it may not be too late to point out that 
there are considerations of a national, and of a high political as 
distinguished from a partisan character, that point in the direc- 
tion of a compromise—a compromise which should ensure the 
passing not only of the Franchise Bill, but of a moderate Re- 
distribution Bill—and indeed urge it upon the leaders of Par- 
ties as a patriotic duty. Far be it indeed from the present 
writer to depreciate partisanship or Party Government. Every 
earnest citizen, in a democratic state, who holds with Mr. Bright 
that politics and religion are the only things worth talking 
about, or with Professor Seeley in his Natural Religion, 
that politics; in the sense of the ‘ public life,’ is religion, 
ought to be a partisan if he cannot be a philosopher. But 
there are occasions when the most earnest and most enlight- 
ened partisans cannot and assuredly ought not to close their 
eyes to the existence of facts outside of party, and especially 
of national tides that are not yet flowing in party channels. 
It is desirable to look not only beneath the crisis, but before 
and if possible after it. : 

A crisis of the present kind, or at all events a crisis of 
such dimensions, is not the natural result of national evolution. 
Such a storm as that now raging was not expected in 1883 ; 
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it was not even expected in the beginning of 1884. Electors 
generally were thinking not of the Franchise problem, but of 
other questions, especially of the Land and Local Government 
questions in their various phases and developments, which 
seemed ripe, if not clamant, for solution. The agitations on 
the subject of Local Government and Highland Land Reform, 
which even the political crisis has not extinguished in Scotland, 
indicate the true workings of the public mind. Too much 
stress should not be placed on the opinions of great news- 
papers, especially in a country that is developing in a demo- 
cratic direction. Great newspapers are concerns of capital, 
and cannot help expressing the capitalistic, which is not the 
ordinary democratic, mind. But their conductors seldom fail 
to interpret the signs‘of the times. Yet it was a matter of 
common remark in Scotland before the Ministerial programme 
for the session of 1884 was finally settled—less by Ministers than 
by public opinion—that the two leading newspapers of Scotland, 
the one published in the commercial, the other in the administra- 
tive capital of the country, were by no means enamoured of 
the ‘ Franchise first’ programme of the conference of Leeds 
Liberals which was ultimately adopted. They would 
obviously have preferred that the session of 1884 should 
have been devoted to Local and County Government, and 
such like questions, leaving the session of 1885 to be given up 
to Franchise and Redistribution. In a certain sense the news- 
papers were caught napping ; but the people of Scotland were 
caught napping too. They have shown of late, and especially 
during the Recess, that they are still as much as ever the ad- 
vance-guard of British Liberalism; the depth of the democratic, 
and anti-oligarchic, sentiment north of the Tweed, has been, as 
already noticed, a revelation, if not a shock, to Mr. Gladstone. 
But, in the end of 1883, and even in the beginning of 1884, the 
bulk of the people of Scotland were of opinion that Household 
Suffrage having been established as the basis of the Franchise 
(in 1867), the new Reform Bill must simply be a matter of 
detail if not of form. No wonder, therefore, that the news- 
papers wrote and made suggestions in the way they did. 

The mood of the nation is now different. It has lost a year 
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of practical legislation. When it was thinking of Local Govern- 
ment and the Land Question, while it was under the impression 
that the Franchise was practically settled, it was suddenly 
called upon to give its thoughts to almost revolutionary agitation 
and organic constitutional change, as means for preventing its 
intentions being frustrated in the present or ever again in the 
future. In the fact that this mood has been forced upon the 
nation lies a grave risk. If the British democracy, virtually 
dominant in the country already, and certain to be absolutely 
dominant when its representative system is complete, is forced 
to devote its energies to the work of organic change, it will do 
it thoroughly no doubt, but it may also do it in a violent 
and therefore a revolutionary spirit. If the House of 
Lords comes, rightly or wrongly, to be regarded by the 
mass of the electorate as—to use the felicitous comparison of 
Lord Rosebery, one of its most popular members, because 
although in it he is believed not to be of it—a medieval 
bark lying across the teeming harbour of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury, it will not be difficult to predict what methods will be 
employed to get rid of it. When politicians who like Mr. Morley 
bring both a historic conscience and a scientific spirit to bear 
on the problems of practical politics, are impatient. for ‘ the 
shortening of the arms and the clipping of the pinions’ of the 
House of Lords, it ought to be plain to all men who have faith 
in the enduring character of political change that is accom- 
plished by evolution only, that the danger-signal is on. If the 
House of Lords is assailed in an angry spirit by an organised 
and all-powerful democracy, it will not be forgotten that that 
Chamber is composed of great landholders as well as of the 
members of a great and privileged Order. If there is a danger 
now of the mixing up of organic change with franchise reform, 
there is a still greater danger of land law reform being mixed 
up with organic change in the future. The warning words 
of Mr. Bagehot may be verified a quarter of a century after 
they were uttered. 
But although a year of legislation has been lost, everything 
has not been lost. The ending or the mending of the House 
of Lords has indeed become a leading question of, to say the 
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least, the theoretical order. The establishment of equal elect- 
oral districts has passed from the region of Utopian into the 
region of practical politics. Universal suffrage, triennial par- 
liaments, the abolition of ‘the hereditary principle ’ in politics, 
the payment of members—the proceedings of the recent Trade 
Union Congress in regard to this matter are very significant— 
all the democratic domestic ideals, in short, have received an im- 
pulse. Such is the very slightest penalty that will be exacted 
of the Order and the Chamber, that, possibly with not absolutely 
selfish intentions, have thrown themselves athwart the national 
will as expressed by the national representatives. The tide of 
political progress, if forbidden to flow in one channel, must flow 
in another. But if a compromise—by any other name it will 
smell as sweet—can be arranged through the self-effacement 
of the party leaders, or by any other means, if the Franchise 
Bill be passed, and with it or after it a Redistribution Bill, 
which shall remove the more glaring of existing electoral ano- 
malies, and enable the genuine voices of the constituencies to 
be heard, although not after the most scientific fashion, there is 
reason to believe that a Household Suffrage electorate and a 
Household Suffrage Parliament will settle down to the mission 
that lies naturally before them. That mission will be exact- 
ing enough to tax even the new forces that are about to be 
enlisted—although only as full privates—in the political and 
national service. The Land question calls for settlement. 
‘The bitter cry’ of our outcast populations must be answered. 
Both England and Scotland need Local Government. The next 
Parliament, even if elected under the most favourable auspices, 
is morally certain to have in it and yet confronting it, an Irish 
leader preferring the final and fundamental Irish demand for 
Home Rule at the head of a clear majority of the Irish mem- 
bers. The cry for ‘ The protection of native industries’ is one 
that is growing in urgency and intensity, and the wisdom of 
our economists will be needed as much to meet it—or beat it 
—as was the wisdom of their predecessors of the Free Trade 
epoch. This is only a tithe of the work which it seems to 
be in accordance with the fitness of things political that a 
Household Suffrage electorate should accomplish. 
VOL. IV. Y 
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Even from the Party point of view, it would seem desirable 
that there should be a compromise, followed as it would 
necessarily be by an appeal to the new constituencies after the 
passing of a Redistribution Bill in 1885. There is the policy 
of the Gladstone Government to be attacked and defended, and 
surely both attack and defence could be much better conducted, 
if through a settlement of the Franchise and Redistribution 
questions both Parties were brought face to face. Conserva- 
tives are never weary of declaring that the country is sick of 
the foreign policy of the present Administration ; they would 
certainly have a much better chance of proving their case, if 
theirappeal were not clouded bya suspicionthat they areopposed 
to, or afraid of political power being vested in the masses of 
the people. Liberals, on the other hand, are never weary 
of declaring that they only wish for the completion of the 
franchise settlement on the basis of household suffrage, that 
they may apply Liberal ideas to a whole host of questions. 
Then the rural.electorate is practically a terra incognita, the 
exploration of which must surely be regarded as something like 
a duty by both Parties, but especially by Conservatives, who, as 
Mr. Gladstone reminded them lately at Edinburgh, have had, 
of twelve Houses of Commons that have been elected during 
the last fifty years, only two of their way of thinking. It is 
natural that politicians of the type of Lord Randolph Churchill 
should wish for an enduring franchise settlement. There may 
be no such thing as a Tory democracy. But it is only reason- 
able to suppose that there is a vein of Conservative sentiment 
in the householder, as in every other, class. It is clearly Lord 
Randolph’s wish to get at and work this vein; his undoubted 
popularity would further seem to prove that he is groping in 
the right direction. His Conservatism, which is one that at 
all events appeals to and depends for success upon popular 
feeling, is likely to be triumphant over the higher and drier 
Toryism of the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Salisbury’s Con- 
servatism is the Conservatism of caste and of the cloister; 
Lord Randolph’s Conservatism is the Conservatism of the 
mnass and of the forum, if not also, to judge from some 
of its peculiarities, of the betting ring and the public 
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house. The chief of the House of Lords seeks to break the 
power of the Democracy by resisting it; the possible chief of 
the House of Commons seeks to lead the Democracy, and so to 
mould it to his will. Lord Salisbury looks forward only to the 
Conservative party as a strong minority in opposition, and pre- 
venting too Radical legislation. Lord Randolph hopes to 
carry the flag of his followers to victory at the polling booths as 
decisive as that of 1874. It is surely expedient, in view of the 
possibility of the Party which was left in a united state by 
Lord Beaconsfield being shortly in power, that it should be 
ascertained which of the two kinds of Conservatism is the more 
popular in the country. 

Finally, and above all things, there are truly national 
reasons which call for a compromise, and truly national ques- 
tions which call for an answer that can only be given at the 
polling booths, and by the new electorate. It is only necessary 
to mention such words as Egypt and South Africa, Expansion 
and Federation, to indicate what these questions are. It does 
not come within the scope of this article to discuss the policy 
—or the series of policies—of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, at 
the two ends of the Dark Continent. But it may reasonably be 
conjectured that the vacillation—or variety—of purpose which 
has been shown is due quite as much to the uncertainty on the 
part of the Premier as to the mind of the country in regard to 
Egypt and South Africa, as to a conflict of ideas in his own mind. 
If British authority is to be upheld in South Africa over the 
Dutch and all other nationalities there, if we are to annex, 
protect, administer, or in any other way, or under any other 
disguise, to hold Egypt against all comers, there must be a 
serious addition to our military establishment. We must, in 
short, enter Europe, and enter the world, as a first-class mili- 
tary power, at the very time that we are being informed by 
confident and courageous alarmists—who have not yet, how- 
ever, been refuted—that it is very doubtful if we are a first- 
class naval power. This question, which is only one of a hundred 
of equal importance that are being raised by British complica- 
tions in Africa, is one that certainly ought not to be answered 
without an appeal to the nation at large. 
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The words Expansion and Federation, and the contradictory 
of both to which the not very lucid name of Nihilism has been 
given, connote rival ideas which are having no slight influence 
at the present time. Itis universally allowed that never was ‘the 
strain of Empire’ felt asit is felt now. Yet additions are being 
made to the Empire asif no such strain were felt. Not to speak 
of possibilities in North and South, we havethrown ourselves into 
‘the scramble’ for West Africa. The addition of New Guinea 
and the adjacent islands to the Australasian portion of the 
Empire, is clearly a question only of time, and of a very short 
time. We are informed that the representation of two millions 
of British householders is a trifle compared with the represen- 
tation of our colonies and dependencies in some great Federal 
Parliament yet to be created, and representing a Bund of self- 
goveruing States, encircling the world. The Expansionists 
and Federationists have their opponents. There are the so- 
called Nihilists, who contend on the one hand that the Empire 
is far too large and should be contracted rather than extended, 
and, on the other hand, that it would be wiser for the mother 
country to let her colonies hive off as they attain full political 
growth rather than seek to keep them attached to her by a 
federal or any other tie. There are other reasoners who oppose 
not so much Expansion as Federation, and contend that a ring 
of Anglo-Saxon States would be construed by the other Powers 
of the world as a standing menace, and would invite rather than 
repel attack. Professor Seeley, whose work on‘ The Expansion 
of England’ is the Koran of the new Imperialist school, offers 
as an argument in favour of his theory that it gives food and 
shelter to a redundant British population that can find neither 
at home. In opposition to him, however, it is contended 
that there is room for them at home; that in a country 
where, as a keen French observer of our weaknesses 
has recently put it, ‘the poor are absurdly poor, and the 
rich are absurdly rich, it is not so much a redistribution 
of seats as a redistribution of wealth that is needed. This 
school of political reasoners is certain to become stronger as 
the country becomes more democratic, for as, not Mr. George, 
but Mr. Lecky says, ‘When the masses of the poor emerge 
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from the torpor of ignorance and begin keenly to examine 
their condition in the gradations of society, property is almost 
certain to strike them as an anomaly and injustice. From the 
notion that all men are born free and equal, they will very 
speedily pass to the conviction that all men are born with the 
same title to the goods that are the world. Paley may have 
been wrong in regarding general utility as the ultimate basis 
of the rights of property, but most assuredly no other will 
obtain the respect of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in the State.’ 
The issue between Emigration or Expansion and the Redistribu- 
tion of British property is a fitting one for the new electorate 
to decide, and it is as pressing as it is fitting. 

Whether the present crisis end in a compromise or not, the 
upshot of it will undoubtedly be the greater approximation of this 
country to the democratic ideal. But there are two sides to that 
ideal. The one is the predominance of the democratic element 
in the government of individual states, and that is necessarily 
promoted by a measure enfranchising two millions of householders. 
The other is that democratic union of states, ‘in which,’ 
according to that eminent historian who, while thoughtful theo- 
logians informed with the modern spirit, teach the rationality 
of Christianity, teaches in turn the Christianity of Rationalism, 
‘we find the last and highest expression of the Christian ideal 
of the brotherhood of mankind.’ How does this country stand 
in regard to this other side of the democratic ideal? Does it 
not seem further off than nearer than it has been or as en- 
lightened patriotism would like to see it—with France irritated, 
Germany cold, Russia vigilantly jealous, with the denuncia- 
tions all but universal on the Continent of ‘the selfish islanders’ 
who regard every country that is not occupied as their own? 
If there has lately been felt ‘the strain of Empire, what 
of the strain of principle involved in the suppression of the 
National Party in Egypt? How are ‘the rights of the abori- 
gines, the existence of which Mr. Gladstone admitted at Edin- 
burgh, respected in ‘the scramble for Africa?’ It seems impera- 
tive in short, that the nation should be consulted with the 
least possible delay upon the different ideas as to her relations 
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towards her colonies and other states, which are now struggling 
for supremacy. The direct road to this consultation lies 
through party compromise during the next few weeks or days. 
The highest political considerations demand that it should be 
taken; and only the lowest party considerations insist that it 


should not. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Practical Essays, By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., &c. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1884. 


In this little work of 338 pages, Dr. Bain has brought together in per- 
manent form nine essays of much interest and value ; only two of them, 
however, are absolutely new, the others having already appeared in one 
or other of the leading magazines within the last few years. They range 
over a considerable field, from the philosophy of Free Will to the more 
comprehensible matters of Religious Tests and the Procedure of Delibera- 
tive Bodies; and, while several of them are distinctly speculative, the 
majority are (as the title indicates) practical. Not the least valuable of 
them are those that deal with Education or educational subjects ; that on 
‘The Art of Study,’ being particularly good. Although Dr. Bain’s views on 
education are pretty generally known, it is not every one that has access to 
them in the printed volumes, and many will be thankful to have them 
here brought within easy reach, and in small compass. Much good also 
should be done in high quarters by the vigorous handling of current objec- 
tions in ‘ The Classical Controversy,’ and by the trenchant criticism of the 
Civil Service Examination Scheme in the paper on that topic—a scheme 
which was sufficiently bad at the first, but whose latter end is far worse 
than its beginning. Present interest, too, attaches to the matter of Pro- 
cedure of Deliberative Bodies, and Dr. Bain’s contribution to the subject 
ought to be welcome. His proposals are drastic enough, but, in view of 
our Parliamentary deadlock, not too drastic ; and if these, or something 
similar, were adopted in Parliament, nothing but good, we are convinced, 
would ensue. The panacea lies (1) in printing and circulating, instead of 
speaking, speeches, (2) in prohibiting any one from making a motion unless 
he can secure beforehand a decent number (say twenty) of supporters. 
This would apply both to motions and amendments, and to the putting of 
questions to Ministers. The objections to any such proposals are of course 
obvious ; but Dr. Bain fully meets them. When it is said, ‘In this way 
you infringe upon the liberty of the individual,’ he answers that ‘ every 
deliberative body must be free to determine what amount of speaking it 
requires ;’ and if you argue that the plan ignores the persuasive power of 
the living voice, he is ready with the reply, that, as a matter of fact, oral 
debate in Parliament is not the main engine of persuasion, but that, ‘ in- 
deed, the case is notoriously the opposite.’ Apropos of this, he says :— 
‘A friend of mine once went to Roebuck to ask his attention to some point 
coming up in the House of Commons, and offered him a paper to read. 
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Roebuck said, ‘‘ I will not read, but I will hear.” This well illustrates one 
of the favourable aspects of speech. People with time on their hands pre- 
fer being instructed by the living voice ; the exertion is less, and the en- 
livening tones of a speaker impart an extraneous interest, to which we have 
to add the sympathy of the surrounding multitude. The early stages of 
instruction must be conducted vivd voce ; it is a late acquirement to be able 
to extract information from a printed page. Yet circumstances arise when 
the advantage of the printed page predominates. The more frequent ex- 
perience in approaching public men is to be told that they will not listen, 
but will read. An hour’s address can be read in ten minutes: it is not 
impossible, therefore, to master a parliamentary debate in one-tenth of the 
time occupied in the delivery.’ The essay on Religious Tests advocates 
the entire abolition of Subscription—even in the case of clergymen. The 
practice, it is argued, is in itself fallacious, and it fails in effecting the end 
it has in view. There is truth, indeed, in this; but we are yet a far way 
off from the consummation that is here desired. 


Metaphysica nova et vetusta. A Return to Dualism. By Scotus 
Novanticus. London: Williams & Norgate. 1884. 


There are too often large books on small subjects, and sometimes happily 
we are favoured with small books on great subjects. This is one of the 
latter. These, it is true, have not always the merit of completeness, and 
are therefore not always satisfactory. There is sacrificed frequently in their 
case to brevity the still greater excellence of thoroughness, and after reading 
them we have to go over the ground again under the guidance of another, 
if more prolix, yet also more minute and comprehensive, instructor. 
Valuable time is thus occasionally wasted. In the instance before us, how- 
ever, while the subject handled is a large one, the treatment it receives is 
wonderfully full. ‘Scotus Novanticus’ wastes none of his space in rhetorical 
verbiage nor in wordy excursions into the picturesque fields adjoining his 
subject proper, but confines himself strictly to the province in which it lies. 
His style is terse yet lucid, and his book though hard reading, as it is bound 
almost to be from its nature as from its succinctness, never fails to be 
interesting. It has a merit which is not too common in books of its kind, 
and which deserves therefore all the more to be mentioned. Philosophers 
too often ‘ evolve’ their interminable theories out of their own inexhaustible 
‘inner consciousness.’ Our author has no tendencies in this direction, 
‘My standpoint,’ he writes, ‘is psychological, and my metaphysic is 
psychological, or phenomenological metaphysic. I know no way of 
ascertaining truth regarding Mind save by looking steadily and longat Mind, 
and recording what I see. The reduction of all truth of nature and spirit 
alike to a unity is perhaps a logical possibility ; but before it can be 
attempted we must first humbly seek, and loyally accept, from nature and 
spirit the facts of nature and spirit. These alone are divine teachings.” 
In this little work our anonymous author attempts nothing less than to trace 
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the genesis and history of our knowledge—our knowledge of the outer world 
as well as of the workings of mind itself. Itis the old problem, which has 
engaged every generation of philosophers since the dawn of thought, and 
given birth to the various schools of philosophy that have distracted 
civilized humanity. Is the ‘outer world,’ so-called, a reality, or a reality 
only to us? Can we know anything of it? How do we come to that 
knowledge ? What relation have our ideas of it to the thing itself? And 
soon. The problem may be stated in a variety of ways. It would be 
impossible for us here to give anything like a full and explicit 
account of the contribution to it which is here offered. ‘Scotus 
Novanticus’ wastes no words, and his treatise reads like a mathe- 
matical demonstration. Mindful of his principle that there is ‘no 
way of ascertaining the truth regarding mind save by looking steadily and | 
long at mind and recording what we see,’ he starts with noting what seems 
the anticipations of mental phenomena in the lower forms of life, or living 
organisms,—the reflex actions of certain plants and protozoa, and the 
further stages of initial consciousness seen in cephalous molluscs. He then 
traces the development of intelligence from consciousness as manifested in 
sentient beings through its various stages of mere passive recipience to 
percipience, and concipience. The two latter are effected by the part played 
by the mind itself, by its inherent vitality and activity. The action of the 
mind, or sentient human Ego, here, he designates Will, or Reason, and 
accepts it is an ultimate datum of human experience, just as he does 
consciousness itself. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘afmovement initiated in, and effected 
by, the subject itself.’ The result of its action on the sensation received, 
—co-ordinating its elements,—is a percept, which, under the action of the 
same kinetic movement in the course of a growing experience, gives place 
to a purely mental product—a concept. The growth of this concept from its 
simplest form to that of the highest ranges of universal or abstract ideas is. 
then traced, and the relation of these to the realities of things is discussed, 
and their correctness vindicated. The great difficulty of determining how 
we arrive at the knowledge of things external to our thinking self is thus. 
dealt with ; ‘ The fact of being as a new content of consciousness is the self- 
sprung issue of the percipient act.’ ‘It is a delusion,’ he says,—‘ a delusion 
arising out of the non-distinguishing of the various gradations of conscious- 
ness (as we have endeavoured in our earlier chapters to trace these) to 
suppose that we get our consciousness of -being, noumenon, or substance, 
along with the object in sensation or attuition. This new fact of intelligence, 
on the contrary, is the product of intelligence itself—it is the product of 
the first free Egoistic movement, the legitimate offspring of bare affirmation ; 
nay, it is the positive function of the act of affirmation in the economy of 
intelligence, to reveal to consciousness the fact of Being in, by, and through 
the mere act of affirming it. The predicate ‘Being’ accordingly is, 4 
priori, universal, necessary.’ Whether this will satisfy the demands of 
philosophic thought or not, it is the only solution of the difficulty which our _ 
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author has to give. He traces to the same source our notions of cause, of 
space or infiniteness, and the ‘ categories’ generally. ‘The must,’ he says, 
‘is a subject-evolved product.’ ‘ Infiniteness, as a percept, is Reason- 
born.” The work will well repay a careful study, and is a valuable 
contribution to the subject with which it deals. We heartily commend it 
to the students of philosophy be they materialists or not. Whether they 
belong to the left wing or the right, they cannot fail to find the perusal of 
these few brief but thoughtful chapters on this great subject both interesting 
and profitable. 


A System of Logic Ratiocinative and Inductive, being a Connected 
View of the Principles of Evidence, and the Methods of Scientific 
Investigation. By JoHN Stuart Miu. People’s Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 


The number of editions through which Mr. Mill’s Logic has run, in its 
more expensive form, is sufficient proof of its value and popularity. Rare, 
indeed, is it that a book on so abstract, and, to most minds, uninviting a 
subject, has had so large a sale, and there can be no doubt !we think, that 
the publishers are amply justified in expecting that in its present cheap 
and popular form the demand for it will be still more extensive. To all 
appearance the present edition is simply a reprint of the last library edi- 
tion. In his preface to the first edition Mr. Mill described the work as an 
endeavour ‘to embody and systematise the best ideas which have been 
either promulgated on its subject by speculative writers, or conformed to 
by accurate thinkers in their scientific enquiries,’ but no attempt has been 
made to carry out this idea, or to bring the work up to date. There is 
no reference, at least so far as we have been able to discover, to the recent 
writings of Wundt, Sigwart, Lotze, or Bergmann on the subject ; nor do 
we find any reference to the clever, and on the whole, as it seems 
to us, successful criticisms of some of Mr. Mill’s theories by Dr. Bradley. 
Anything of this sort, however, was probably too much to expect in a 
‘ People’s Edition.’ But without this, such is the character of the work 
that to the student it will long remain indispensable, and in its present 
form it cannot fail to obtain that vastly increased circulation which it un- 
questionably deserves. 


The New Atlantis, or Ideals old and new: A Dialogue. By A 
DiscrpLe OF Buckie. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1884. 


If the first eleven chapters of this work had not been ‘a dialogue,’ but 
had been cast in the essay-form of the last two chapters, it would have 
been a much more agreeable book to read, and would, we think, have 
served its purpose much better than it is ever likely to do as it is. The 
anonymous author describes himself as ‘a disciple of Buckle.’ He is 
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evidently an American disciple of Buckle, and his acquaintance with the 
writings of the ‘masters of man belonging to the great races, who conducted 
the past course of the civilisation, culture, and education of humanity,’ has 
not had the happy effect of so refining his literary tastes as to make him 
detest and avoid the slang, flippancy, and jerkiness that characterise the 
conversation of so large a section of the American public, and the writings 
of so many second-rate American authors. These vices of vocabulary and 
style abound in the dialogue portion of this book, but are less numerous 
and offensive in the last two chapters. The ‘Ideals’ here presented to us 
are the social and moral ideals of human character and life, as sketched by 
the leading thinkers and teachers of the various races that have been for- 
ward in culture, and haveinfluenced to a greater or less extent the advancing 
civilisation of the world. The dialogue is carried on by a ‘ Draper’ and a 
‘Lessing’ of the year of grace 1884, the latter being the questioner, and 
the former the encyclopedic teacher! ‘Lessing’s’ contributions are 
very ‘ Yankee’ and somewhat profane. They sadly spoil our interest in 
‘Draper’s’ little lectures and quotations. The latter are culled from 
‘The Sacred Books of the East,’ from the Greek and Roman classics, and 
from the Old and New Testaments, and the Koran, and are well chosen 
for the purpose in view, that, viz., of illustrating the social, moral, and 
religious ideals of the Chinese, of the Vedic Indians, of the Buddhists, 
Parsees, Jews, etc. ‘Draper's’ remarks, leading up to these quota- 
tions, are too brief and jerky to be of much interest or service to those 
yet unacquainted with the master minds here allowed to speak. 
The last chapter is in praise of America, and is a panegyric on its size, its 
productions, its history—on everything all round, and predicts for it the 
glory of the world’s illuminator, regenerator and saviour generally. The 
scene of the conversations is for the most part Berlin, but when America 
is visited, and Concord is reached, ‘Draper’ suddenly disappears, and 
‘Leonore’ takes his place. Then all is rhapsody and literary hysterics 
until we reach chap. xii., where the dialogue ceases, and we are conducted 
to the more prosaic regions of ‘the Roman Renaissance and Reformation.’ 
The book is evidently the product of a full mind, and a mind in hearty 
sympathy with the spirit of unfettered investigation which is now ‘in the 
air.’ Its author is surely young, and has not yet learned to subdue his 
youthful impulsiveness. If so, we trust he may live to give the world the 
benefit of his multifarious reading in a more measured tone and more 
agreeable form. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By ROBERT CHAM- 
BERS, LL.D. Twelfth Edition. With an Introduction by 
ALEXANDER IRELAND. London and Edinburgh. 1884. 

A book which has been before the public nearly forty years, of which 


upwards of 23,000 copies have been sold, and which still sells, is one about 
which the critic can have little to say. For good or evil,—but in the case 
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of the volume before us for good,—the public has made up its mind about 
it, and anything the critic may say will have little weight. The chief 
interest attaching to the present edition of the Vestiges is in the introduc- 
tion. Mr. Ireland here dissolves the mystery which has so long shrouded 
the authorship of the volume, and gives an account of the means taken to 
preserve the secret of its anonymity. Many guessed that the author was 
Dr. Robert Chambers, but only six knew that he was. These were, besides 
the author and his wife, Dr. William Chambers, Mr. Robert Cox, Dr. Neill 
Arnott, and Mr. Ireland. Dr. Arnott, it should be observed, however, 
was not admitted to the secret until a couple of years after the work had 
been published. What measures were taken to keep the secret cannot be 
better described than in the words of Mr. Ireland. 


‘ The question of anonymity being thus settled,’ he says, ‘the next pro- 
blem to be faced was the channel of publication. In considering the 
various methods by which he could launch the work without admitting the 
publisher to a knowledge of the authorship, it occurred to him that a sure 
and safe way of effecting his object would be to take advantage of my resi- 
dence in Manchester (whither I had removed from Edinburgh in 1843), 
and constitute me the intermediary between himself and the printer and 
publisher. It was therefore arranged that the original manuscript of the 
work, which had, as an additional precaution, been transcribed by another 
hand, should be forwarded by me to the late Mr. John Churchill, the 
eminent medical publisher of London (to whose most honourable conduct 
throughout I have the pleasure of bearing sincere testimony) ; that the 
proofs should be posted to me in Manchester by Mr. Savill the printer, and 
then sent on by me to the author under fresh covers; and that these proois, 
after correction, should be transmitted to me, and then transmitted from 
Manchester to London. By this circuitous process, all suspicion on the 
part of the printer and the publisher that the book emanated from Scotland 
was averted, and curiosity and inquiry regarding the author were effectually 
baffled. The same course of procedure was followed with regard to the suc- 
cessive nine editions which appeared between 1844 and 1853.’ 


The calmness with which the work is now contemplated contrasts strangely 
with the storm of prejudice and denunciation its first appearance aroused, 
and is a good sign of the times. Some curious stories which Mr. Ireland 
tells about the book and its author, make his introduction interesting and 
valuable, apart even for the main purpose for which it was written. Like 
previous Edition, this, we need hardly add, has been carefully corrected. 


St. Paul the Author of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Third 
Gospel. By Howarp Heser Evans, B.A. London: 
Wyman & Sons. 1884. 


This work is the result of much learned labour, and will not be either 
uninteresting or unprofitable to the student of the origins of Christianity. 
It brings together a long list of the words, particles, phrases, and points of 
similarity in expression, thought, and doctrine, common to the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and the works commonly attributed to St. Luke, which cannot 
fail to be helpful to those who engage themselves with the problem of the 
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genesis of the New Testament. We do not think, however, that many, 
if any, competent scholars will be satisfied with what is here offered as a 
‘demonstration’ of the position the Rev. H. H. Evans takes up. He is 
perfectly certain himself that he has proved that St. Paul wrote or dictated 
—was the author of—both the third Gospel and the Acts, and so rests in 
the happy conviction that we shall henceforth hear no more of the late 
origin and anonymous authorship of the Evangelical Tradition. He does 
not hesitate to describe the title of his work as now ‘a scientifically demon- 
strated fact ;’ and waits in the quiet vicarage of Mapperley only for the 
tidings that all controversy on this point, and on all dependent on it, is 
hushed and over for ever. We fear the good, scholarly, and laborious 
vicar is doomed to hear quite other reports from the field of strife. The 
coincidences (if he will allow us, for the time being at least, to call them so,) 
between the vocabulary, style, and thought of the third Gospel and the Acts, 
and of the Pauline Epistles, are not few, are often striking, and prove, as 
has been long admitted, that some relation of a close and friendly character 
existed between their writers ; but, with all due respect to Mr. Evans, his 
arguments for their identity are in themselves not sufficient to justify his 
conclusion ; and they do nothing to meet the objections that can be raised 
to it. We need not enter here into an elaborate refutation of his arguments 
until he explains how the same author could give two such entirely different 
accounts of what followed his own conversion as we have in Acts ix., 
and in the Epistle to the Galatians ; or how he could describe the nature 
and effects of the gift of tongues in 1 Corinthians, xiv., as he does, and 
give such a totally irreconcilable description of them in Acts ii. Mr. Evans 
sees no objection to the Pauline authorship of the Acts in the comparison 
drawn there between Paul and Peter ; and goes the length even of attri- 
buting to Paul a designed comparison between himself and Christ, to the 
praise very much of himself. We humbly think that both are consistent 
enough with the hero-worship of an admiring friend and advocate, but very 
inconsistent with the modesty of the Paul of the Epistles. Mr. Evans’ 
work, however, is not without its value as a help towards getting at the 
relationship existing between the respective authors of the Pauline Epistles, 
and of Luke and the Acts, but his proof of their identity is infinitely far short 
of ‘a scientifically demonstrated fact.’ 


The Christ of History: an Argument grounded in the facts of His 


Life on Earth. By Joun Youne, L.L.D. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1884. 


It is now almost thirty years since Dr. Young first gave this work to the 
public, and, as it has passed already through six editions, it may be taken 
for granted that its ‘ argument for the proper Deity of Jesus Christ’ meets, 
as its author thought and hoped it would, the requirements of ‘the peculiar 
intellectual culture and structure of the present age ’—or at least of many 
in the present age. It is the argument drawn from the contrast presented 
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to us between the lowliness of Christ’s parentage, the intellectual poverty 
and moral depravity of his early surroundings, etc., and his pure character, 
blameless life, surpassing wisdom, and commanding influence for good. 
We are familiar now with this line of reasoning, for it is the proof which 
every defender of the doctrine in press and pulpit puts most stress on, but 
according to our author this was not so thirty years ago. It says much for 
Dr. Young’s volume that all writers and preachers since have adopted his 
argument, and sought to give it currency and additional force. It is pre- 
sented here in a manner that is at once clear, concise and impressive. 


The Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment. An Argument for the 
Times. By S. N. Kettoce, D.D. London: J. Nisbet & 
Co. 1884. 

In this extremely interesting little volume, Dr. Kellogg first calls atten- 
tion to the very remarkable and unique character of the various phenomena 
which have distinguished the history of the Jewish nation down to the 
present time. Next he points out that all that is most exceptional, and was 
a priori most unlikely to have taken place in that history, is found recorded 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets, centuries in advance of its occur- 
rence. Thereafter he indicates what of the words of the old prophets yet 
remain unfulfilled, and argues that in the future history of the Jewish 
people these also will be fulfilled. In working out these points, Dr. 
Kellogg gathers together a large amount of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation respecting both the past and the present condition of the Chosen 
Race. He does more, however, than illustrate Goethe’s well-known saying 
about the Jews. He uses their history for the purpose of supporting what. 
may be regarded as his main, or at least, as his underlying thesis, the 
supernatural origin of Scripture, and the divine guidance of the race. 
Though small, Dr. Kellogg’s book is valuable. It is rare that so much 
learning and sound judgment are found in so small a compass. 


Ireland in the Seventeenth Century; or the Irish Massacres of 
1641-2, their Causes and Results. Tllustrated by Extracts 
from the unpublished State Papers, the unpublished MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the Lib- 
rary of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Planta- 
tions of 1610-39; a Selection from the unpublished Depo- 
sitions relating to the Massacres, with fac-similes; and the 
Reports of the Trials in the High Court of Justice in 
1652-4, from the unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin. By Mary Hickson, with a Preface by J. A. 
FroupvE, M.A. 2 Vols. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1884. 

These volumes deserve, and from the majority of their readers will in all 
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probability receive, a very cordial welcome. To those engaged in study- 
ing the Irish problem, not less than to those who wish to form an inde- 
pendent judgment respecting the treatment of the Irish by the English, 
their publication, though it will doubtless give rise to controversy, is. 
a decided gain. The contents of the volumes, as indicated by the some- 
what lengthy title of the book, are careful transcripts from the depositions 
taken before the Commissioners appointed to make inquiries respecting 
the great Irish rebellion of 1641, with transcripts of other documents re- 
lating to the same subject, a long and learned introduction by Miss Hick- 
son, and a preface by Mr. Froude. The last is short, strongly 
worded, and somewhat pugnacious, but adds nothing to the value 
of the volumes, though it is certainly of value as affording addi- 
tional evidence, if such were wanted, of the direction in which 
its author’s sympathies lie. Miss Hickson’s introduction is a piece 
of excellent literary workmanship, and deals elaborately but interestingly 
with the ‘ Plantations,’ ‘Graces,’ and other matters connected with the 
history of Ireland during the first half of the seventeenth century, but 
more particularly with the vexed question of the reality or unreality of the 
massacres during the winter of 1641-2. The pages devoted to this are 
probably the most interesting as they are certainly the most important part 
of the introduction. The evidence for the reality of these massacres is 
contained in thirty-three volumes of MS. depositions preserved in the lib- 
rary of Trinity College, Dublin. These depositions were taken before 
royalist or republican commissioners and magistrates between the years 
1641 and 1654, and though passion ran high at the time, might have been 
supposed to be trustworthy. But for at least two centuries they have been 
denounced, as Miss Hickson remarks, ‘by all Irish Roman Catholic his- 
torians, and by some English Protestant writers, as untrustworthy exag- 
gerations, bearing internal evidence of their worthlessness, or else as delib- 
erate wholesale perjuries, devised to bring about the confiscation of the lands 
of innocent men.’ Among recent writers they have been ignored or con- 
demned by Mr. Prendergast, in his Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, and 
by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, in the report he prepared for the Commissioners on 
Historical Manuscripts on the documents preserved in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. The arguments brought forward bythe latter Miss Hickson has carefully 
examined, and, as no candid reader will deny, triumphantly refuted. The 
strongest argument against the depositions has always been the one brought 
forward by Warner in his History of Ireland. 

‘There is one circumstance in these books,’ he remarks, referring to the 
depositions, ‘ not taken notice of, as I perceived, by any body before me, 
—that though all the examinations signed by the Commissioners are said 
to be taken on oath, yet in infinitelye the greatest number of them the 
words ‘‘ being duly sworn” have the pen drawn through them, with the 
same ink with which the examinations are written ; and in several of those 
where such words remain, many of the examinations are crossed out. This 


is a circumstance which shows that the bulk of this immense collection is 
parole evidence, and upon report of common fame.’ 
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Dr. Seaton Reid, who wrote a history of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, examined a good many of the depositions, and denied the accuracy 
of Warner’s statements. Mr. Gilbert both corroborates them and brings for- 
ward other objections. ‘Had Dr. Reid,’ he observes, ‘examined the entire 
collection, as has been done for the purposes of the present Report, he would 
have found that Warner’s statement was, in the main, correct. Innumerable 
instances occur in which not only the words “‘ duly sworn and examined ” 
have been struck out, but also many passages, and, in some instances, 
entire pages, have been so dealt with.’ Miss Hickson’s is a case of 
unexpected conversion. But we cannot do better than let her tell her 
own story. 


‘When, with the kind permission of the College authorities, I first 
opened the books of depositions in the summer of 1881, I had no in- 
tention of copying them for publication, and therefore turned over the 
leaves hastily, reading only afew here and there. As I did so, the number of 
crossed-out words and passages in the Munster volumes especially, made 
such an impression upon me, that I felt it would be a waste of time to read 
them, and judged that, as Warner has said, the bulk of the collection must 
be parole evidence of little or no value. . .: . But the fact that the 
crossing-out strokes drawn over the words duly sworn, at the beginning 
of many depositions, and over whole passages and pages in some, were solight 
as to leave every word beneath them perfectly legible, arrested my attention 
and puzzled me. If misstatements or mistakes had been made in such docu- 
ments, it seemed unlikely they would have been left open to inspection in 
this way. For it was,quite evident the strokes had been drawn in all cases, 
so lightly, with the design of not obliterating a word or a cypher. I also 
plainly perceived, but not until after a close inspection with the help of 
magnifying glasses (indispensable in such researches), that those crossing- 
out strokes were of later date by some weeks, or even months, than the 
lines beneath them. Then, remembering the book of duplicate extracts in 
the British Museum library, referred to by Warner and Reid, which I had 
examined (and in part copied nine years before), I began to suspect that 
all those crossing-out strokes in the Dublin books had been made, not for 
the purpose of cancelling or altering the depositions, which would, of 
course, amount to an invalidating of them, but for the simple purpose of 
abridging them for the official copyist, who was employed to make the 
duplicate extracts. 

* To ascertain if this suspicion of mine were correct, I read steadily on 
for many days the crossed-out passages as well as the uncrossed ones, col- 
lating them carefully with my copies of the duplicates in the Museum 
book, and by degrees I satisfied myself that it was entirely so. Those 
crossing-out strokes, about which so much fuss has been made, are not as 
Warner and Mr. Gilbert and even Reid have supposed cancellings—they 
are nothing more than lines drawn to show the official copyist what he 
might omit, when he was making the duplicate books for the King and 
Parliament. In some instances they are, . . marks of abridgment 
made by the official in charge of the depositions, who had to deliver the 
volume of Archdeacon Bysse’s collections from Waterford and Cork, to the 
Attorney-General for production in the High Court of Justice in 1652-4, 
when some of the rebels in those counties were being tried on charges of 
murder. The depositions were useful as evidence of murder, because in 
no case has the pen stroke been drawn across the relation of a murder or 
massacre. The said official, Mr. Waring, when examined in court, swore 
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that he had crossed out no such relations, but only passages relating to 
losses of money, lands, and goods. And in every single case where the words 
‘‘ duly sworn and examined ” have been crossed out, by a light pen stroke 
at the beginning of a deposition, the more emphatic Latin equivalent, 
‘¢ Jurat coram nobis” (sworn before us) stands clear and intact at the end 
above the signatures of two or more Commissioners, and opposite the 
signature or mark of the witness, proving beyond all question that the 
document is sworn and valid.’ 


The rest of Mr. Gilbert’s objections are disposed of quite as completely ; 
and in order to corroborate her discoveries Miss Hickson has caused several 
of the depositions to be photographed, and reproduced in her volumes. 
Henceforth, we should say, there ought to be no question as to the value 
of the depositions, or as to the reality of the massacres. Whether Miss 
Hickson’s argument will carry conviction to those who entertain the objec- 
tions of Warner and Mr. Gilbert is doubtful ; Miss Hickson herself seems 
to have some doubt on the subject ; but there can be no doubt that her 
introduction and the publication of the documents, now printed for the 
first time, will do good and help to spread more sensible views, at least 
among dispassionate readers, respecting one of the darkest pages in Irish 
history. The depositions contain many pitiful stories, and here and there 
traces of Irish superstition. The notes which Miss Hickson has appended 
to the depositions are excellent. We cannot say so much, however, for her 
attempts to rationalize the stories of ghosts and apparations. 

Besides copies from the depositions Miss Hickson has given extracts from 
the records of the High Court of Justice respecting the trials of Phelim 
O'Neil, Lord Muskerry, and Edmund O‘Reilly, together with copies of 
various lists, orders and letters ; while in the Appendix we have a number 
of documents relating to the Plantations and other matters. In conclusion, 
we can only add that Miss Hickson has done her work with admirable 
skill, and with the utmost candour and impartiality of spirit. 


The History of Old Dundee Narrated out of the Town Council 
Register, with Additions from Contemporary Annals. By 
Auex. MAxwe t, F.S.A., Scot. Dundee: W. Kidd, 1884. 


To the antiquary, historian and sociologist, this book is of surpassing 
interest. The period which it chiefly covers as a history is not more than 
a hundred years ; yet such is the abundance and excellence of the materials 
to which Mr. Maxwell has had access, and such the admirable use he has 
made of them, that the work he has now presented to the public, will 
among competent judges, be generally regarded as containing in very many 
important respects the best and most readable account yet written of the 
social and municipal life of the Scottish burghs during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The unused sources to which he has had access are 
the Records of the Town Council of Dundee from 1553 to 1647. Where 
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these have failed him, as in several places they are unfortunately defective, 
and for the purpose of illustrating more fully their contents, he has had 
recourse to the various collections and calendars relating to Scotland which 
have been issued by the Government, to the publications of various learned 
societies, and to the excellent volume of writs and charters published some 
years ago by the present Town Clerk of Dundee. For the most part his 
work is a compilation, but.too much praise can scarcely be given to Mr. 
Maxwell for the admirable setting he has giving his extracts and the man- 
ner in which he has brought out their meaning. After an exceedingly 
graphic description of the neighbourhood and situation of Dundee, he gives 
in his second chapter a succinct narrative of the history of the burgh, so far 
as it is known, down to the year 1553, the date of his earliest extract from 
the Town Council’s Register, and then onwards to the capture of the town 
by General Monk. Of the origin of Dundee nothing is now certainly 
known. In the controversy which arose during the sixteenth century as 
to which should take precedence in Parliament, Dundee or Perth, it was con- 
tended that the latter ought to yield the place, ‘ because it shall be proven by 
evidents that Dundee is more ancient, and by ancient records of chronicles 
whilk verify it to be hundreds of years before the days ef King William, 
who is alleged to be the fundator of Perth.’ But these ‘evidents’ and 
‘ ancient records of chronicles,’ if they ever existed, cannot now be found. 
Assuming that they did exist, the probability is that they were destroyed 
in the fire and pillage to which the town was subjected when Edward I. 
attempted to subjugate the country, and that in the sixteenth 
century their existence had become merely traditional. So far as 
existing records are concerned, the history of Dundee dates from the 
English occupation just referred to. The Castle, then an important 
fortress, was taken along with the town and remained in the hands of the 
English for a number of years. Wallace sought to recover it, but failed. 
Subsequently it was surrendered to Alexander Scrymgeour, the royal 
standard-bearer, who was rewarded by a grant of the hereditary office of 
Constable of the Town and Castle together with certain adjoining lands. 
The charter conferring these rights bears the date of 1298, and is remarkable 
as being the only writ of William Wallace now extant. In 1327 a new 
charter was granted to the burgh confirming the burgesses in all the rights 
they had enjoyed in the time of King William and in the time of Alexander 
III. as they were certified to the Commissioners of King Robert ‘by trusty 
and faithful men,’ and conferring upon them unrestricted liberty of trad- 
ing together with other privileges or immunities. In matters of trade the 
town had a watchful and jealous rival in Perth, the authorities of the Fair 
City alleging and contending most strenuously for many years ‘that na 
ship of adventure in the water of Tay aucht to break bulk until it comes to 
the Brig of Perth ;’ and there are numerous ‘ evidents’ to show that they 
were ever on the alert to step in and contest or curtail the privileges 
enjoyed by their more favourably situated and more prosperous neigh- 
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bours. In 1511 the ancient charters of Dundee were again ratified. At 
the same time the Town Council and burgesses were granted a discharge 
of all transgressions committed by them, or of crimes imputed to them, in 
the use of any improper weights or measures, as also of ‘all actions that 
may be imput to any officers of the burgh, present or bygane, anent the 
execution of their officers, or negligence or sleuth therein ’—an indemnity 
probably given, as Mr. Maxwell conjectures, to condone the use of illegal 
weights, in some commercial transactions which had been called in ques- 
tion, The first of Mr. Maxwell’s extracts are, very properly, respecting 
the Town Council. This body, like most Town Councils in the royal 
burghs of Scotland of the period, was self-elected. Anything like popular 
municipal elections was then unknown. When anyone was elected, or 
rather appointed, he was not allowed to decline office, it being ordained by 
the Council that 

‘*Quhen ever any person’ be common suffrage and vote is electit 
to be Provost, Bailie, Dean of Guild, Treasurer, Almshousemaster, Pier- 
master, or Commissioner to Parliament, he shall accept the office upon him 
and use the samyn faithfully according to his conscience [giving] his aith 
to that effect ; and quhatsumever person he be that refuses or defers to 
accept and use his office efter he be chargit thereto, sal incontinent their- 
efter be either wardit or poyndit until he pay ten pounds to the common 
warks,” and notwithstanding, “‘ sall nocht be dischargit of office, but com- 
pellit to accept and use the samyn be our Soverane Lord’s letters, or wardit 
until he accept.” ’ 

Many accepted office but failed to ‘use the samyn.’ Their want of zeal 
and fidelity was to the more zealous members of the Council a source of 
great trouble, and many were the expedients they tried in order to compel 
them to attend the ordinary meetings of their body, and to attend 
punctually. Among others they ordered the Town bell to be rung ten 
minutes before the hour of meeting, and imposed fines upon those who 
were absent or late. For the reception of the fines, and asa warning to 
the unpunctual, a box was procured and kept fastened to the Council 
table. Asa rule, the Town Council seems to have enjoyed a considerable 
amount of popular esteem, and to have been held in great respect and even 
in awe, though occasionally some irate burgess or foreigner would ‘ give ane 
cuff’ or ‘draw a whinger’ in presence of the court, and now and then its 
officers would be mocked by the children or jeered at by the less grave 
among the citizens. The matters with which the Town Council busied 
itself were the most varied possible—religious, moral, sanitary, commercial; 
political, etc., and the extracts which Mr. Maxwell gives from its records, 
especially when read with his own notes and explanations, are extremely 
curious and interesting. The following shows how the Town Council 
attempted to control the sale of intoxicating liquors :— 

‘In consideration that some drunkards within the town, and some 
quhilk dwell without and repair to the town, use wine and ale taverns out 
of due time—namely, under nicht, and therethrow provoke drunkenness, 
huirdom and tuilzie ; and siclike, in the morning pass to taverns and ale- 
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houses, and draw others with them, in time of preaching and prayers on 
the Sundays and uther oulk days, to the grite sklander of religion, to the 
peril and prejudice of the virtuous, and to the common misorder; we 
therefore ordain in respect of the persons that keep house and table to 
them, that na men or women quhilk sell wine or ale, ressait or receive ony 
idle and vain person, either of this burgh or coming fra land, within their 
houses, and keep table to them efter nine hours at nicht, nor in the morn- 
ing until prayers and preaching be done ; and likeways on Sunday in time 
of preaching in efternoon that the same order be observit ; and gif ony 
sellers of wine or ale sall contravene this act, or ony hosteler be found 
guilty therein, it being tryit and found proven, the same man or woman or 
hosteler quhatsumever, shall nocht the space of ane year be sufferit to sell 
wine or ale or use hostelary.’ 

The absence of any mention of whisky, or as it is sometimes called, the 
‘national beverage,’ in this act is accounted for by the fact that as a 
beverage whisky was then unknown, the intoxicating liquors in use being 
ale and wine, and especially the former, the manufacture of which seems 
to have been, as, unless we are mistaken it still is, an important occupation 
in the burgh. To the price and quality of it the Town Council paid con- 
siderable attention. Cunniars or judges were from time to time appointed 
‘for trying the guidness of the same,’ and several ordinances were passed 
regulating, both the price of ale and the price of wine. In the same way 
the Council paid great attention to the ‘ baxters’ and the price and quality 
of the bread they sold. So again with respect to the butchers and the 
meat they sold ; and inasmuch as cattle reivers were in the habit of 
attending the burgh flesh-market, and there disposing of the carcases of the 
cattle they had lifted, the Council, in order to suppress the practice, ordained 
‘that na person bringing flesh to sell, presume fra this day furth to bring ony 
buiks of sheep, kye, or oxen, without the samin have with them ilk ain of 
them the skin, hide and head presentit also, under the pain of confiscation 
of all flesh brocht be them wanting the skins and heads,’ the custom on the 
part of the reivers being to leave these behind in order to prevent the 
recognition of the cattle or sheep they had stolen. Mr. Maxwell’s volume, 
however, is full of curious and interesting information, not only respecting 
the doings of the Town Council, but also respecting the habits of the 
people. Here and there too we meet with references to the better known 
men whom Dundee can claim as its natives or inhabitants, as for example 
the Wedderburns, Constable Scrymgeour, John Scott the Printer, 
and James Melvill, ‘that notable Provost of Dundee.’ Much space 
also is taken up with the ecclesiastical affairs of the burgh, and one 
at least of the provisions made for one of its ministers is probably peculiar. 
We hope that Mr. Maxwell has sufficient material in hand, or that sufficient 
is in existence to allow of his continuing his work down to more recent 
times. History, as it is here written, is much more reliable and 
informing than many volumes of theory and speculation. The old times 
live again, and as we read Mr. Maxwell’s pages we seem to be present at 
the actual scenes. 
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The Orkneys and Shetland: Their Past and Present State. By 
Joon R. Tupor. With Chapters on Geology by B. N. 
Peacu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and J. Horne, F.R.S.E., of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland; and Notes on the Flora of 
the Orkneys, by W. J. Fortescur; and Notes on the 
Flora of Shetland, by P. Waits, L.R.C.S.E. London: 
Ed. Stanford. 1884. 


A handy, comprehensive, and accurate book on the Orkneys and Shet- 
land has for some time been wanting. The older authorities, and even 
many of the antiquarian and descriptive volumes written during the first 
half of the present century about these two most northern groups of the 
British Isles, besides being out of print, are in several important respects 
out of date. During recent years, many valuable and interesting facts 
have been brought to light, both about the islands and about their inhabi- 
tants ; the latter also have shared in the general prosperity and progress of 
the country ; and the numerous monographs and official reports which 
have of late been published in connection, either with the islands or the 
people, have made the task of acquiring anything like an exhaustive know- 
ledge about either somewhat formidable. The older authorities have an 
antiquarian flavour about them which any modern book can scarcely 
possess ; yet, though Mr. Tudor’s volume may not succeed in supplanting 
them in the esteem of the book-collector or antiquary, those who wish for 
information about the past, and more especially about the present condition 
of these northern islands, will read it with interest, and regard it as containing 
the fullest and most accurate account which has yet been given of them. 
In the selection and arrangement of his materials, Mr. Tudor has been 
particularly fortunate, and though many of his chapters have been written 
for the columns of several of the newspapers, not much fault can be found 
with them on the score of manner or style. The chapters on the geology 
of the islands are admirable, and give additional weight and value to the 
volume. The joint work of two such accomplished geologists as Messrs. 
Peach and Horne they could not be expected to do less. Equal praise 
may be given to Mr. Tudor’s own chapters on the fauna and fisheries, and 
to the notes on the flora contributed by Messrs. Fortescue and White. 
Apart from his own extensive observations, the sources whence Mr. Tudor 
has gathered his information are extremely numerous. From the list of 
authorities he has printed at the end of his volume we miss but few, and 
none of any importance, available at the time he wrote. The historical 
chapters are remarkably full and elaborate. If now and then their interest 
seems to lag, the fault is by no means the author’s. The Sagas which for 
the Norse period he was bound to follow, though generally simple and 
entertaining, and not unfrequently picturesque and even thrilling, are at 
times little better than genealogical tables or the records of minute details 
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and, however valuable in the eyes of the historian or antiquary, are apt 
to become to the general reader uninteresting and absolutely tedious. Mr. 
Tudor, however, has done what he could to invest these unattractive por- 
tions of his story with interest, and but rarely without success. His chap- 
ter on the Pictish or Pre-historic period, though here and there somewhat 
indistinct, is cautious and on the whole satisfactory. Speculations are 
carefully avoided, and the reader will find in its pages all or nearly all that 
is really known on the subject. The four chapters which tell of the coming 
and rule, if such it may be called, of the Norsemen, leave little to be 
desired. They are condensed and clear, and written in a lively and often 
racy style. Asarule, Mr. Tudor’s statements may be implicitly relied on. 
It is scarcely correct, however, to represent the settlement of the Norsemen 
in Iceland as contemporaneous with their settlement in the Orkneys and 
Shetland (p. 22). The exodus to the Orkneys and Shetland, and the whole 
of the Western Isles, preceded the exodus to Iceland by several years. 
And besides, the movement to Iceland was not from Norway, but from the 
Western Isles. As Mr. Vigfusson has recently pointed out, it was Fair- 
hair’s expedition to the West that drove the Norsemen from Caithness, the 
Hebrides and Orkneys, to Arctic Iceland ; and but for that expedition it 
is probable that Iceland would never have been peopled. Again it is 
scarcely correct to say that Scotland is indebted to the wise forethought of 
Reid, bishop of Orkney, for the University of Eainburgh. As Sir Alex. 
Grant has shown, Reid, though he left 8000 merks in trust to three 
friends for educational purposes in Edinburgh, had never any idea of 
founding a University. Incidentally he became the earliest benefactor of 
the University, but to reckon him among its founders, or to attribute its 
origin to his ‘ wise forethought,’ is a mistake. From the beginning to the 
end of the volume one is frequently reminded of Scott’s Pirate. More 
especially is this the case in the chapters which Mr. Tudor devotes to the 
Orkneys and Shetland under Scottish and British rule. The bitter feelings 
on the part of the Orcadians towards the Scotch, which Scott so frequently 
emphasizes, find abundant justification in Mr. Tudor’s pages, where the 
complaint that ‘naething ever came from Scotland but dear meal and 
greedy ministers,’ is also shown to be thoroughly well-grounded. But 
interesting as Mr. Tudor’s historical chapters are, those in which he deals 
with the antiquities, superstitions, topography, climate, fisheries, and the 
tides and currents of the ocean, will probably prove to the general reader 
more entertaining still. They are certainly the freshest. Here and there, 
too, they are nota little amusing. We would fain linger longer over the 
volume, but our notice has already exceeded our limits. Mr. Tudor has 
evidently intended to make his book exhaustive, and it must be candidly 
admitted that he has succeeded. We cannot conclude without directing 
attention to the carefully executed maps, to the numerous and valuable 
documents and statistics collected together in the Appendices 

and lastly, to the excellent glossary and very full index which, besides 
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enhancing the value of the volume, are so many proofs of the author’s 
desire to spare no pains to provide his readers with the fullest as well as 
latest available information in the handiest form. 


Les Origines du Sénat Romain. Recherches sur la Formation et 
la Dissolution du Sénat Patricien. Par G. Buoow. Paris: 
Ernest Thorin. 1883. 

If we consider the institutions of republican Rome throughout the whole 
course of their evolution, we cannot fail to notice that they have gone 
through two entirely distinct phases before attaining to their full and com- 
plete development. The first of these is essentially patrician. During the 
second, the primitive city, after undergoing a gradual process of decom- 
position, renews its youth beneath the influence of an element hitherto 
unknown, the plebs. This period of transition and of internal struggles is 
brought to a close by the amalgamation of the two conflicting parties, under 
a new form of political association, and by the constitution of a mixed 
aristocracy, in which the last representatives of the patriciate are brought 
down to the level of the plebeian leaders, over whom the advantages which 
they possess are merely illusory. These distinct periods in the evolution 
of the city find their parallel in the history of the senate. In its early days, 
we see the senatorial body composed solely of patricians, and organised 
after the model of the patrician city. Gradually, however, it loses sight 
of its origin, and towards the close of the royal period it enters upon a 
series of transformations, lasting over a century, and resulting in a radical 
change, both in the manner of its constitution, and in its internal adminis- 
tration. Then it is, after this slow elaboration, that it appears in the 
plenitude of its power, and in the full energy of its action. Of this, the ° 
most brilliant and attractive epoch in its career, but little remains to be 
said that is not already familiar to the student. Comparatively few, 
however, have ventured to penetrate into the dim and obscure regions 
which lie beyond the circle over which history has shed its light, to work 
slowly back, by the aid of such scraps of information as legend, archzeology, 
and even topography supply, to the origin of the Roman Senate, and to lay 
bare the germs whence sprang one of the mightiest political assemblies the 
world has ever known. Such is the arduous, but not wholly ungrateful 
task which M. Bloch has set himself. In the volume before us, the writer’s 
main idea is, as we have indicated, to trace the analogy between the for- 
mation of the city and the formation of the senate. Now, the most striking 
feature in the organization of the city is the influence of the number three, 
which seems to be the base of all its institutions. Not only are there three 
tribes, divided into thirty curiz, but there are also three hundred knights, 
three thousand foot-soldiers, three hundred senators, three pontiffs, three 
augurs, and three vestals. In short, each military, political, and religious 
body is, in this respect a miniature of the city itself. After having very 
clearly established, by an erudite examination of the political institutions 
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of the Germans, the Celts, the Semites, and the Greeks, that this ternary 
division is neither peculiar to Rome nor the result of accident, the author 
finds himself entangled in an apparently inextricable difficulty. All 
accounts of the formation of the senate, though varying in minor details, 
agree on one important point. They are unanimous in representing it as 
originally consisting of only one hundred members, belonging, presumably, 
to the first of the three tribes, and of rising to its final and complete 
numerical strength of three hundred by successive additions. The solution 
of this difficulty is, speaking generally, the pith of M. Bloch’s work. 
Without attempting to follow him through his elaborate argumentation, 
we may mention that he is obliged to relax his ternary theory to the extent 
of admitting that there must have been a time when the three tribes, 
though participating equally in military dignities, did not figure equally in 
the senate. As regards the main point of his subject, M. Bloch has 
succeeded not only, as he modestly claims, in presenting in a new light 
some of the interesting problems of the lowly origin of Roman greatness, 
but also in cellecting facts which former researches failed to discover. 
If, as he himself allows, he has at times digressed into the elucidation of 
questions which, at first sight, may appear to bear but slightly on the main 
issue, we are inclined to look upon this as, in some respects, rather an 
advantage than a blemish. If we occasionally lose sight of the Roman 
Senate, we are fully repaid by the valuable information which we get on 
such subjects as the constitution of the gens, the prenomen and the cogno- 
men, the gentes minores, and the gentes majores. In conclusion, we may 
say of M. Bloch’s work, that it is not unworthy to take its place by the 
side of the learned dissertations on the same subject, which we owe to such 
scholars as Schwegler, Becker, Madvig, Mommsen, Belot and Fustel de 
Coulanges, and that no better introduction can be found to Willems’s 
admirable history of the Senate under the Republic. 


De Vinfluence du Concile de Trente sur la littérature et les beaux- 
arts chez les peuples Catholiques. Essai d’ introduction aU’ histoire 
littéraire du sidcle de Louis XIV. Par Cuartes Desop, 
Docteur és Lettres, &c. Paris: E. Thorin. 1884. 


M. Dejob, who is well known among his countrymen as an authority on 
the literature of the Renaissance, is to be congratulated on the publication 
of the extremely learned and exceedingly interesting volume whose title 
we have given above. Though but an essai d’introduction, it is full of recon- 
dite learning, and exhibits a remarkably intimate acquaintance with the 
literature and tendencies of the period of which it treats. The author’s 
aim is, on the one hand, to show that the remarkable work achieved by the 
religious and ecclesiastical writers of France during the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been attempted elsewhere, more especially in Italy, where, in re- 
sponse to the expressed desire of the Council of Trent, the Roman Pontiff 
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and the Sacred College of Cardinals, had gathered around them such talent 
as they were ‘able, and had imposed upon themselves the arduous task of 
restoring religious studies, and inspiring the literature and art of the period 
with religious faith; and, on the other hand, while exhibiting the 
causes which led to the failure of the Italian movement, to account for 
the success achieved in France. For the history of the Roman movement, 
to which, as is here pointed out, too little attention has hitherto been paid, 
M. Lejob is mainly indebted to the correspondence of Cardinal Sirleto, 
which is still preserved in the library of the Vatican. The use he has made 
of this correspondence is admirable ; the picture he has given of the literary 
activity in Rome during the period under review, being exceedingly vivid, 
and in a measure new. The central figure is of course Sirleto. His zeal 
in the cause of letters was boundless, but unfortunately for the success of 
the movement he directed, all who laboured under him were watched with 
a jealous eye, and denied all freedom of thought and speech. In France, 
on the contrary, those who set themselves to counteract the influence of 
the Reformation, and to inaugurate a new era in theological literature, 
asserted their independence, and, removed both from the presence and the 
assistance of the Chair of St. Peter, were able to succeed where their co-re- 
ligionists in Italy had failed. We cannot here, of course, follow M. Lejob 
through his long and elaborate argument ; nor can we convey in the space 
allotted to us anything like an adequate conception of the amount of re- 
search he has brought to bear upon it, or of the skill with which he marshals 
his facts. The work is one of genuine ability, and no student of the period 
can afford to overlook it. We strongly commend it to our readers, as throw- 
ing light upon an important, but comparatively neglected period in the 
history of letters, and as exhibiting the various forces which subsequently 
found issue in the Augustan age of the literature of France. 


A History of the Jews in Rome. B.C. 160—a.p. 604. By E. H. 
Hupson. Second Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1884. 


Though unacquainted with Greek or Latin, and consequently unable to 
avail herself of the large amount of material suitable for her purpose, 
scattered about in the works of ancient writers, both Pagan and Christian, 
Miss Hudson has nevertheless managed to write some extremely interesting, 
and, on the whole, reliable chapters of the history of the Jews. The title 
given to them, however, is somewhat misleading. Whoever expects to 
find in these pages a monograph dealing with the life and history of the Jews 
in the City of Rome will be disappointed. The subject Miss Hudson has 
chosen, and with which she deals, is rather the history of the Jews under 
the Roman Empire; or, perhaps we should say, under the Romans. 
Beginning with the first contact of the Jews under the Maccabees with the 
Romans, she follows the history of their connection down to the fall of the 
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Roman Empire, and the emergence of the Christian nations out of its ruins. 
A sad and painful history it is. Miss Hudson has written it with consider- 
able power, and has evidently brought to her work great zeal and sympathy, 
and freshness of thought. To those who have no time to read the larger 
histories, and to those who desire a handy book of reference on the subject 
it deals with, her volume will prove serviceable. It is one of those popular 
and interesting books which deserve a place in the family library. 


The Anabasis of Alexander; or, The History of the Wars and 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. Literally translated with 
a Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the Nicomedian. 
By E. J. Cutynoox, M.A., LL.B. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1884. 


Arrian, better known through his philosophical writings and his connec- 
tion with Epictetus, than as a historian, was a native of Nicomedia, in 
Bithynia, and lived during the reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Gaining the friendship of the first of these emperors during his 
stay at Athens a.p. 126, he removed to Rome, where he was received into 
the number of the Roman citizens, and during the reign of Antoninus 
attained the consulship. While governor of Cappadocia, an ‘appointment 
he received under Hadrian, he distinguished himself in the war with the 
Massagetae, whom he defeated and expelled from the confines of the Roman 
Empire. Of his numerous writings but few have come down to us, and 
what little is known of his own history is to be gathered from Photius and 
a few references scattered through his writings. His philosophical works 
long enjoyed a great reputation, and for the opinions of Epictetus they are 
still the principal source. Translations of them are numerous, though with 
the exception of the late Mr. G. Long’s scarcely reliable. His ‘historical 
writings, of which, with the exception of some fragments in Photius, only 
two remain, have rarely been translated into English ; in fact, unless we 
are mistaken, the Anabasis of Alexander alone has, first by Rooke in 1729, 
and now by Mr. Chinnock. Rooke’s version we have never met with, and 
doubt whether it is still in existence. It has probably gone the way of 
many other translations. Arrian cannot take rank among the great histor- 
ians of Greece, nor even among its great writers ; his Anabasis, however, is 
a work of considerable ability, and on the whole reliable, being based on 
the accounts of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, both of whom took part in the 
expedition. Mr. Chinnock, therefore, has done good work in rendering it 
into English. So far as we have examined it, his translation is clear and 
exact. Here and there we are disposed to differ from him in his choice of 
words on the score of taste or expressiveness, but.on the whole his English 
compares very favourably with Arrian’s Greek. The notes and references 
are numerous, and to the English reader will prove exceedingly helpful. 
They bear witness to an extensive acquaintance with classical literature. 
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On the whole the work reflects credit on Mr. Chinnock’s scholarship and 
deserves commendation. 


Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. JoHaNN LosErtu. 
Translated by the Rev M. J. Evans, B.A. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1884. 


‘Through many successive decades,’ says Professor Loserth, ‘men were 
wont in Bohemia to designate John Wiclif, the fifth evangelist. Even in 
the present day he is reckoned by the learned among the four greatest 
schoolmen whom the fourteenth century possessed and as sharing the palm 
with Duns Scotus, Occam, and Bradwardine. In truth Wiclifis one of the 
most original minds England ever produced, and the only properly so-called 
Reformer before the Reformation. Remarkably enough, he is pronounced 
a great philosopher, and to our philosophers his works are all but unknown. 
He is counted one of the most learned theologians of his age, and his 
tractates moulder in the dust. Almost all the works over which the edu- 
cated world in our district became intoxicated, are now forgotten or at 
best are still shown in libraries as rarities. For Bohemia, everything that 
recalls the name of Wiclif has a peculiar charm, for his name was for many 
years and decenniums the banner beneath which a powerful party fought its 
battles. That which Hus has deposited in the way of theological knowledge, 
in his various Latin tractates, he owes to the Englishman from whose 
writings he has, by diligent study, derived it.’ We have cited this passage 
from the work before us because it expresses with admirable clearness 
Professor Loserth’s estimate‘ of Wiclif, and his opinion respecting the 
influence which the great English Reformer had upon Hus. His purpose 
in the present volume is to show what that influence was, and, under the 
guidance furnished by their writings, to exhibit the .extent to which Hus 
was indebted to Wiclif for his theological tenets. His opinions it need 
hardly be said, are neither new nor uncontested. Continental writers on 
the subject may be said to be divided into two schools, some writing on the 
same side as Professor Loserth, and others maintaining that the Bohemian 
reformer thought out*his opinions for himself, or if indebted to others, was 
not to Wiclif. Even so careful and accurate a writer as Neander, though 
he does not deny that the writings of Wiclif may have had some influence 
on Hus, traces the opinions of the latter mainly to Augustine and a Robert 
of Lincoln. During recent years the controversy has been carried on with 
considerable acrimony. Dr. Loserth writes with great moderation, and by 
the numerous extracts which he prints in parallel columns from the writ- 
ings of the two authors, proves that the doctrines taught by Hus were 
unquestionably derived from the writings of Wiclif. These extracts he has 
thrown together in the second book of his volume, while in the first he has 
given a striking account of the religious movements in Bohemia from the 
time of Charles 1V. down to the condemnation of Hus at Constance. In an 
appendix we have a number of valuable articles illustrative of the religious 
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history of Bohemia during the period under review. The work is ex- 
ceedingly timely, and will be read with great interest by all who desire to 
be acquainted with one of the greatest men England has produced, or with 
the life and opinions of his great but unfortunate disciple in Bohemia. 


John Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer; Life and Writings. By 
RupotFr BuppEnsiec. Quincentenary Edition. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1884. 


In this volume the author has given a graphic sketch of the great Eng- 
lish Reformer’s life, together with a number of interesting extracts from his 
writings. The work is well done. The printing and binding of the book 
are excellent, the latter being exceedingly appropriate. Of the many vol- 
umes called forth by the Quincentenary of the Reformer’s death, none de- 
serves a wider circulation than this. Its handy size and the remarkably 
vivid account which it gives of Wiclif and his work, both as a reformer and 
a patriot, are sure, we should say, to make it a favourite with the public. 


Oliver Cromwell : His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contempor- 
aries. By Paxton Hoop. Second Edition. Llustrated. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 


Since Carlyle wrote the opinions of most readers have undergone a con- 
siderable change respecting Cromwell, and his life and character are at- 
tracting a continually increasing attention. Unanimity, however, by no 
means as yet exists as to what he really was, whether transparently just. 
and noble, self-deceived, hypocondriacal, or dissembler and _ selfishly 
ambitious. There can be no doubt, however, that whatever his motives, 
he was one of the greatest minds England has produced. Carlyle, we also 
think, has amply justified his integrity; and so also has Mr. Paxton Hood in 
the pages of the eloquent volume before us. He has written forcibly, and 
with vivid power of description. One of the best chapters he has written 
is the one in which he gives a summary of opinion respecting Cromwell. 
It is extremely useful ; and his whole volume may be commended as an 
eloquent, praiseworthy and successful attempt to bring distinctly and 
vividly before its readers the life and times and contemporaries of the great 
Puritan Protector. 


Memoirs of Life and Work. By CaaruzEs J. B. WiuuiaMs, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1884. 


Dr. Williams states in the preface to this goodly sized volume that, ‘ In 
offering to the profession and to the public these memoranda of the life 
and labours of a hard working physician, extending over a period of up- 
wards of sixty years, I think I am performing a duty incumbent on all, to 
make known experiences which have been neither few nor unsuccessful, in 
relation to the science and art of medicine, and may not prove uninterest- 
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ing in regard to its history.’ It is not given to many successful physicians 
to be so sure of the value of their life’s work as it is to Dr. Williams ; and, 
we might add, to be so jealous of the recognition of his claims by others, 
as shown in his letter at page 488 to Dr. Quain, complaining of no mention 
having been made of his name in connection with the articles on the heart 

lungs, etc., in the Dictionary of Medicine edited by that physician. 4 propos 
of Dr. Quain’s reply, he gives us what would appear to be the raison d’ etre 
of the book. ‘If I have hitherto got little credit for the work of my life, 
it matters little now, but seeing that it was falling into oblivion, I thought 
my duty was to make this effort to preserve it for whatever it may be worth 
for the benefit of humanity.’ Now, as the excellent work done by Dr. 
Williams in developing and teaching those modes of determining the nature 
and extent of the various diseases of theJchest known as auscultation and 
percussion, have long ago had the best of all recognition by having 
become the common working methods of the profession, we cannot ap- 
preciate the point of Dr. William’s lament. The profession is tolerably 
well aware of the extent and value of Dr. Williams’ work, and we fear the 
public care very little about the matter. In spite of, or perhaps because 
of, the prominence of the Ego, the book is a very readable and interesting 
one, and as a contribution to the history of the profession during the past 
sixty years, is of considerable value. The public generally will be most 
interested in the recital of the long and thorough preparation for the work 
of a successful physician, and of the nature of the material rewards given 
in return for the unceasing toils and anxieties of such a position when 
attained. To those parents thinking about a future for their sons, it may 
be worth while to quote the following passage (p. 150) :—‘I leave it to my 
readers to make their reflections on my history, so far as it goes,'as bearing 
on the prospects offered in the Medical profession, in return for investment 
of money and intellectual labour. From 1820 to 1830, ten years may be 
put down generally as those of education, at an average outlay of £150 a 
year (this sum is lowered by the consideration of some gains towards the 
end of this period). Next we may count ten years of establishment in 
London, from 1830 to 1840, during which expenses exceeded receipts at an 
average of £600 a year. Now, in 1840, through God’s goodness, we have 
reached the third decade, the end of which is yet to be told ; but this com- 
mencement marks the turn of the balance when the returns exceed the 
expenses, and the prospect seems fair for progressive and ample success. 
But this is all contingent on the life and health of one frail mortal. If he 
fails, all is lost ; and even if spared, much will depend on what measure of 
health and strength’ may be granted, to reap the fruits of his labour. My 
example has been often spoken of as one of early extraordinary success ; 
but the preceding statement will show that it was one at least as much of 
labour as of luck ; and that there could be no undue precocity, after a pre- 
paration of twenty years.’ Dr. Williams was more immediately concerned 
during his professional life with the diagnosis and treatment of consumption, 
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and did much by his investigations to render more hopeful the treatment 
of this disease. With the well-known Hospital for Consumption at 
Brompton he was closely and honourably connected from its foundation. 
Altogether, this record of life and work, largely devoted to the ‘ benefit of 
humanity,’ is a worthy record, and of a kind to be welcomed by the public 
who know too little of the nature of the life and work of a doctor. 
The History of Burke and Hare and of the Resurrectionist Times : 
A Fragment from the Criminal Annals of Scotland. By 
Grorce MacGregor, F.S.A. Scot. Illustrated. Glas- 
gow: T. D. Morison. 1884. 

Mr. MacGregor deserves no small credit for the excellent manner in 
which he has here performed a most difficult task. The history of Burke 
and Hare offers every temptation to a writer to indulge in sensationalism 
of the worst kind. Mr. MacGregor would appear not to have felt the dan- 
ger ; if he has, he has avoided it with remarkable skill. He has written 
with a caution, a reserve, and a plain matter-of-fact realism which, while 
by no means obscuring the horrible character of the atrocities he has to 
narrate, set them before the reader in their naked simplicity, unaccompanied 
by any attempts to heighten their horrors. Sensational in some measure 
his book could not fail to be, yet he has told his story with soberness and 
dignity, and has given us not a series of fictitious pictures, but a solid and 
trustworthy chapter from the social and criminal history of the first half 
of the present century. As such, the work is of great value. Mr. Mac- 
Gregor has sought out his information in many quarters, and has gathered 
together much which deserved to be preserved, and was in danger of perish- 
ing. The first four chapters are mainly taken up with tales of the Resurrec- 
tionists, many of which, grim and ghastly as they are, are not a little 
amusing. The principal portion of the book is of course taken up with an 
account of the life and doings of Burke and Hare and their wives. A 
chapter on poor ‘ Daft Jamie’ comes in as a pleasant relief, and though 
turning the attention aside for a moment from the main topic, serves to 
deepen its horror. In the concluding chapters Mr. MacGregor deals with 
the subsequent life of Hare, ‘ burking’ in England, and the effect produced 
by the resurrectionist movement. The Appendix brings together a num- 
ber of stray ballads and illustrative cases and notes, which serve to throw 
a fuller light on the historical aspect of the subject. The work, we need 
hardly say, is not altogether pleasant reading. There is a strange fascina- 
tion about it, however, and it deserves to be read not merely as a fragment 
from the criminal annals of the country, but as illustrative of popular feel- 
ing and superstition, and of a peculiar, though singularly degraded phase 
of human life. 

The Life of Robert Nicoll, Poet, with some hitherto Uncollected 
Pieces. By P. R. Drumwonp. London and Paisley: 
Alex. Gardner. 1884. 
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This little volume deserves the warm welcome which its editor, the 
author’s son, predicts for it. Nicoll died as far back as December 
1837 ; and it was not until he had been in his grave nearly forty years that 
Mr. Drummond sat down to write the story of his life. He has written it, 
however, with simple vigour, and with a truthfulness and pathos which 
will make it acceptable and a source of pleasure to those who were 
acquainted with Nicoll, or have learned to appreciate his poems. Nicoll 
was born at Tullybeltane, under the shadow of the Grampians, January 
7th, 1814. Two of his teachers in the Parish School were poets, and 
while yet in his teens he began to dabble in verse. When sixteen 
he was bound apprentice to a grocer,—a trade which he afterwards 
exchanged for the more congenial one of bookselling. In Dundee, where 
he started bookselling on his own account, after having tried the business 
in Perth, he contributed to the leading local newspaper, and published his 
Poems and Lyrics. The highest post he attained to was that of Editor of 
the Leeds Times. Failing health, however, soon compelled him to relin- 
quish the post for which, both by his literary ability and his strong predil- 
ection for politics, he was eminently qualified. At the time of his 
death he was still capable of good work, both in society and in literature, 
and may almost be said to have died before his time. The volume 
before us, it should be noted, contains several of his poems not contained 
in the editions of his works. 


Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China. By P. PIASSETSKY. 
Translated by J. Gorpon-CuMMING. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1884. 


A few words explanatory of the real purpose of the expedition in which 
M. Piassetsky travelled, apparently in the various capacities of doctor, 
draughtsman, and savan, would have been of great service to the reader ; 
but any such words neither the author nor his translator has deigned to 
give. M. Sosnowsky, who commanded the expedition, described it as 
scientific and commercial. M. Piassetsky, as in duty bound, accepts this 
description, but hardly seems to believe it. The real object of the mission 
seems to us to have been political and military. To scientific matters, with 
the single exception of M. Piassetsky, none of its members seem to have 
paid the slightest attention. Of commerce, too, we hear extremely little. M. 
Sosnowsky does indeed enter into a contract with the Governor-general of 
western China by which he undertakes to supply him with an unlimited 
quantity of ‘ bread,’ but the terms of the contraet are so ridiculously absurd 
that we are inclined to look upon it as an elaborate and clumsy joke. The 
most important and probably the real work of the mission seems to have 
been done by the photographer and M. Matoussowsky, whose maps and plans 
are now doubtless carefully treasured in the archives of the Russian War 
Office. The expedition reached the frontier town of Kiachta in July 1874, 
crossed Mongolia and the Gobi, and reached Kalgan, on the Chinese fron- 
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tier, on the 10th of August. Thence it set out for Pekin, where several 
weeks were spent by the mission, and by M. Piassetsky in seeing the sights 
of the town. From Pekin the mission went on to Shanghai and thence 
to Han-Keow. The Han was then navigated up to the town of Han- 
Tchong-Fou. Here the expedition left the river and crossed to the town 
of Lan-Tcheon, where a considerable stay was made. Crossing thence the 
provinces devastated by the recent rebellion, the Great Wall was recrossed 
near to the little town of Tzia-Youi-Gouan, and after losing its way in 
Mongolia, the mission reached Zaissan on the Russian frontier on the 12th 
of October, 1875. Whatever may be his abilities in other directions, M. 
Sosnowsky does not seem to have been qualified either by nature or educa- 
tion, to act as the leader of an expedition. His caprice and arrogance seem 
to have been insufferable. On one occasion his over-weening confidence in 
his own opinion nearly proved fatal, and resulted in the loss of property 
and the ruin of the Chinaman in whose boat he was travelling. On the 
return journey across the wilds of Mongolia, again, his obstinacy was the 
cause of much suffering to the expedition, and almost caused its entire 
destruction. Judging from the volumes before us, M. Piassetsky is much 
better fitted to be the leader of an expedition. On several occasions he 
seems to have conducted himself with tact and humanity. Along with 
many familiar things, his volumes contain much that will be new to most 
readers, and not a little which is both amusing and instructive. For his 
skill as an artist the Chinese seem to have had unbounded esteem. It 
everywhere formed the passport to their intimacy and affections, a portrait 
or drawing from his hand being much more highly prized than a photo- 
graph. The narrative of his experience, which does not seem in any sense 
‘ official,’ is written in a lively style. The descriptions are brief and vivid. 
Those which he gives of the social and domestic life of the Chinese are of 
more than passing interest, and the book itself may be heartily commended 
as a desirable addition to existing works on China and the Chinese. 


Rambles in the Far North. By R. Menzies Fereusson, M.A. 
Second Edition. Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 
. 1884. 

The speedy call for a new edition of Mr. Fergusson’s work is a sufficient 
proof of its popularity. There is every reason why it should be popular. 
It is well written, full of amusement and instruction, and a really 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the scenery, character and anti- 
quities of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and of the ways and super- 
stitions and industries of their inhabitants. Mr, Fergusson is evidently well 
read in the history and antiquities of the Islands, but he wears his learning 
lightly, and turns it to admirabls use. In the folk-lore of the Far North 
his volume is exceedingly rich, and by those who take an interest in such 
matters his stories will be read with pleasure. Compared with the first 
edition of his work, the present one is in every respect superior. The 
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*Orcadian Musings’ are omitted. We notice, however, that the ‘ Orcadian 
Cradle Song’ has been inserted. It is one of the prettiest we have met 
with ; is much more simple and artless than Tennyson’s, and ought to find 
a place in every collection of nursery rhymes. 


Parliamentary Practice and Procedure, with an Introductory 
Account of the Origin and Growth of Parliamentary Institu- 
tions in the Dominion of Canada. By JOHN GEORGE 
BourtnoT, Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada. 
Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 1884. 


To the general reader, probably the most interesting part of this work 
will be the admirably clear and succinct account it contains of the origin 
and growth of parliamentary institutions in the Dominion. It is rare that 
so much valuable information is compressed into so few pages. In little 
more than a hundred the author has not only described the chief changes 
which have occurred in the political institutions of the Dominion of Canada : 
he has also managed to give a fairly detailed account of the constitutional 
history of British North America from the days of Samuel Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec and head of the first Government instituted by the 
French, down to the present day. The narrative is exceedingly interesting, 
and shows ‘ how the autocratic, illiberal, political system of New France, 
so repulsive of all individual energy and ambition, gave place, after the 
conquest, to representative institutions well calculated to stimulate human 
endeavour and develop national character,’ and how these more popular 
institutions have been gradually developed, until all the provinces are now 
‘politically united under a federal system, on the whole, carefully conceived 
and matured ; enjoying responsible government in the completest sense, 
and carrying out, at the same time, as far as possible, those British con- 
stitutional principles which give the best guarantee for the liberties of a 
people.’ The rules and practice of the Canadian Parliament, it is almost 
needless to say, are derived for the most part from the standing orders and 
usages of the Imperial Parliament. In the course of time, however, 
divergencies of practice have arisen. These are all carefully noticed, as 
are also the points of difference between the practice of the Canadian 
Senate and that of the Canadian House of Commons. The rules are all 
stated with the greatest clearness, and supported by an ample array of 
precedents, and copious references to the best authorities. An elaborate 
digest of the decisions of the Privy Council and of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, bearing upon the relative jurisdictions of the Parliament and the 
local legislatures, has been added, and an Appendix contains the various 
Acts of the British Parliament relating to the Dominion, and a variety of 
information respecting the office of Governor-General, proclamations, peti- 
tions, etc. In short, legislators and those who are interested in legislative 
institutions, will here find an ample supply of the best information on all 
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matters connected with the political institutions of Canada, conveyed in 
clear and precise language, and admirably arranged. 


The Law relating to Trustee and Post Office Savings Banks, with 
notes of Decisions and Awards made by the Barrister and 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies. By URQuHart A. 
Forses, of Lincoln’s Inn, &c. London: Hardwicke & 
Bogue. 1878. 

The Law of Savings Banks since 1878, with a Digest of Decisions. 
Same Author. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1884. 


The second of these volumes is a supplement to the first, and has been 
rendered necessary by the passing of the recent Acts relating to Savings 
Banks, Government Annuities, Bankers’ Books, the Property of Married 
Women, &c. The two are excellent little manuals, and cannot fail to be 
of the greatest use to a great variety of individuals. They are clear and 
concise, and contain a vast amount of information respecting the subjects 
with which they deal. The official position which the author has held, and 
the fact of his having had access to numerous official records, enable him 
to speak with authority. Not the least useful part of his volumes are the 
notes and digests of decisions. His observations on the law relating to the 
property of married women, in Scotland as well as in England, are of con- 
siderable importance, and deserve the attention of those whom they con- 
cern. 


German Grammar, with Copious Exercises, Dialogues, and a 
Vocabulary. By CLEMENS ScHLOMKA, M.A., Ph.D. Glas- 
gow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1885. 


The Grammar which Dr. Schlomka has just published, and which cannot 
fail to meet with a hearty welcome from both students and teachers of the 
German language, is a practical book in the best sense of the word. It is 
the result, not merely of the months or years which have been devoted to 
its composition, but of the experience acquired during a long period of 
earnest and successful work in the class-room and—a point on which too 
much stress cannot be laid—amongst English pupils. Had we not pre- 
viously been aware of this circumstance, it would have been made clear to 
us by one very simple and yet very important fact, the length of the 
lessons into which the Grammar is divided. Each chapter contains no 
more than the amount which may fairly be set as a home lesson to a pupil 
of average ability, and of average industry, and we think Dr. Crichton- 
Browne himself might be challenged to point out a single section likely to 
conduce to the over-pressure of which—rightly or wrongly—he so bitterly 
complains. Another point in which Dr. Schlomka’s Grammar eompares 
favourably with other manuals which we might mention, is that the 
English sentences given for translation are correct and idiomatic, and that 
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it is not necessary to put such jargon as ‘My brother mistook himself 
yesterday,’ into decent vernacular before attempting to render it into 
German. In devoting two or three lessons to the practical illustration of 
Grimm’s Law by means of carefully selected lists of familiar words, showing 
at a glance the relation which subsists between German and English, Dr. 
Schlomka has taken a step, and so far as we know a first step, in the right 
direction. If, now-a-days, we consider a student’s knowledge of French 
incomplete unless he is able to trace the connection between the modern 
idiom and the parent Latin, can anything justify the utter ignorance 
which—so far at least as ordinary class-books and, we may add, ordinary 
examination papers are concerned,—is still allowed to exist as to the 
mutual relations between the Saxon spoken in England and the Saxon 
spoken in Germany? In the matter of the declensions of Nouns, of which 
there is no authoritative division, Dr. Schlomka has worked out a system 
of his own which is at least as simple as any with which we are acquainted ; 
and we can readily believe that, as stated in the preface, it will be ‘found 
in practice to facilitate the acquisition of this difficult part of the Grammar.’ 
One difficulty, at least, is removed by it, that of the modification of nouns 
in el, en, ander. Of the innumerable German Grammars that have been 
compiled, not one, we believe, contains the simple but useful rule that all 
neuter nouns with these endings, remain unchanged in the plural, the 
single exception being: das Kloster, die Kléster. We can honestly 
recommend Dr. Schlomka’s German Grammar. It is precisely such a work 
as was wanted to systematize the study of the German language, and to 
lessen the labour of both pupil and teacher. 


The Logical English Grammar. F.G.FLEAY, M.A. London : 
W. Swan Sonnenschein, & Co. 1884. 

We have not much that is good to say of Mr. Fleay’s little work. From 
the title, which contains an assumption we are unwilling to admit, to the 
last page, it is an exasperating book. Short as it is, it contains much 
doubtful, and a good deal of unnecessary, matter. It omits much that is 
necessary in the way of explanation. It is a book to ‘coach’ and to ‘cram,’ 
not a book to teach with or tolearn. Itis a model examination paper rather 
than an honestly intended text book. As a sample of trifling criticism, 
Mr. Fleay’s doctrine of the plural on page 34 is worthy of quotation:— 
‘ We is not strictly a plural of 1; it means I and thou, or I and he, not 
I and I as a true plural would.’ What of the royal and editorial we? 
By parity of reasoning, You is no true plural in a multitude of cases. It 
means thou and he, or thou and she, fully as often as thou and thou. 


Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I. to [X. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN BENEFICED 
PRESBYTER. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1883. 

It is hardly possible to find anything to praise in this book. It is 
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difficult even to treat it seriously. The publishers, certainly, have done 
their best to give it an elegant appearance, and nothing is lacking in the 
way of printing and binding to commend it to the public eye. But the 
work itself is indescribably silly. Its author shows no evidence whatever 
of acquaintance with the present state of science, and does not seem even 
to be aware that such a branch of it exists as ‘ Historical Criticism,’ or that 
it has ever been applied to the books of Scripture, or has spoken a single 
word regarding them. Were it not, in fact, for the immense amount of 
labour expended on this work by our ‘Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter,’ 
and the vein of sincere and ardent piety that runs through every page of it, 
we might be led to regard it, so ludicrously absurd are some of the opinions 
ventilated, as a profane attempt to bring into ridicule the well-intentioned, 
if not always very wise efforts of orthodox apologists to reconcile the first 
pages of Genesis with the conclusions of modern science. It is clearly not 
our author’s purpose to do that, but how any sane man could bond fide offer 
such a tissue of puerilities and absurdities to an intelligent public as a 
defence of the scientific and historic accuracy of Genesis is passing strange. 
Our presbyter tells us that he has been engaged on this work for the last 
thirty years, and that, disgusted with the commentaries of his early 
professional career, he determined to turn to the Bible itself, and study it 
with no other extraneous help save the Hebrew and Greek Lexicons. This 
latter fact may perhaps account for the wonderful results at which he has 
arrived, and for the ignorance he exhibits of science, natural and historical. 
It is difficult to give anything like a fair idea of the contents of his work, 
without laying one’s self open to the suspicion ef caricaturing our author's 
opinions. He gives first a translation and paraphrase of the first nine 
chapters of Genesis, then a long series of what he calls ‘ Investigations,’ 
which are intended to justify his paraphrase ; and then several ‘ Essays’ 
on points which he thinks may not have been made sufficiently clear 
in his ‘ Investigations.’ Here are a few specimens of his views—The 
‘Elohim’ of Genesis is ‘The same Divine Person as Jesus,’ ‘The 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity.’ Before He created the Uni- 
verse He took unto Him a human body. He peopled the earth with 
plants and animals, and a race of intelligent, moral creatures, who, how- 
ever, did not belong to the genus homo. They misbehaved so dreadfully, 
and allowed the drainage of the soil to get into such a deplorable state, that 
it became a swamp, and the mists, perpetually rising everywhere, darkened 
the face of the sun, and quenched the light of the moon and the stars. 
Elohim saw this, and at last came down, and, working for six days from 
six in the morning to six in the evening, put the face of the earth to rights 
again, and created plants and animals, as recorded in Genesis I. On the 
sixth day he created Adam, and prepared a garden for him. On the 
seventh they rested together in loving and religious fellowship. Elohim 
came every day after that, and visited Adam in the cool of the evening, 
teaching him the principles of philology, instructing him in Hebrew, and 
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generally in the natural sciences. But we need not go further. These are 
the most sober and least ludicrous of our author’s ideas. We do not know 
any purpose this work can possibly serve save that of furnishing sport for 
our religious Philistines, while it cannot but grieve the souls ef the devout. 


The Different Aspects of Family Phthisis in Relation especially to 
Hereditary and Life Assurance. By REGINALD E. THomson, 
M.D. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1884. 


Dr. Thomson has presented to us in this book the results of a laborious 
and careful application of the statistical method, the only satisfactory 
method in such an enquiry, and at this stage of our knowledge, to the 
investigation of the hereditary conditions which appear to govern the trans- 
mission of Phthisis pulmonalis. Every care seems to have been taken to 
avoid those fallacies which are so easily fallen into in so complicated an 
enquiry as that undertaken by Dr. Thomson. He informs us that—‘ the 
tabulated cases which form the basis of examination are derived from the 
case books of the Brompton Hospital, over a period of a quarter of a cen- 
tury,’ and there is ample evidence of the painstaking and able treatment 
of this difficult investigation, in every page of the book. His deductions are 
often startling, and are generally of great public importance, and tempt us to 
quote more largely than would be fair to theauthor. The heredity of Phthisis 
is a matter of popular belief, founded on the supposed known facts of the 
case ; but Dr. Thomson investigates the nature of the evidence, and dis- 
cusses the features of the hereditary form of the disease as opposed to the 
acquired, and takes into account the various influences of single, double, 
and crossed heredity and atavism. He aiso treats briefly and suggestively of 
the modes and laws of inheritance, and of the relations of family Phthisis to 
Life Assurance. Dr. Thomson’s deductions are, as we have already indicated, 
of great social and professional value, and carry to our mind the conviction 
of their essential truth, though it is scarcely necessary to say, particularly 
in the light of Koch’s brilliant discovery of the Tubercle Bacillus, that 
there is great obscurity as to the nature of the inheritance transmitted to 
so many of our fellow creatures. 


Douglas. By Doveras Morrat. Aberdeen: John Avery 
& Co. 1884. 


The writer of Douglas has a musical ear, and his verse is smooth and 
melodious. We fear that is the extent of the commendation we can bestow 
upon his poem. Here and there are some very good descriptive bits, but 
as a whole it is tame and monotonous. Moreover, if our memory does not 
mislead us, the battle of Otterburn was fought towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The characters in Douglas speak and think in a very 
modern fashion for men and women who lived five hundred years ago. 
And chivalrous as the Percy may have been, we strongly suspect Graham’s 
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ten page rhapsody would have been very unceremoniously cut short by that 
redoubtable warrior. On what authority, moreover, was Percy then alive 
to listen to the same? As surely as Douglas was slain by a chance arrow, 
Percy was run through the body by Sir Hugh Montgomerie. 

‘There was the doughty Douglas slain, 

And Persé never went away.’ 

We could imagine that Mr. Moffat might write very charming short pieces, 
but if he has the capacity to make such a poem as Douglas really powerful 
and effective, he has yet to prove his possession thereof. 


The Lady of Ranza, and Other Poems. By Grorce Eyre. 
Paisley : Alex. Gardner. 1884. 


This is a bright and cheery little book full of melodious verse and the 
sweet passages of love. Whether Mr. Eyre is young or not, we do not 
knew. We should infer that he is, not indeed from any defects in his 
verses, but from the enthusiasm by which they are pervaded and inspired. 
‘ The Lady of Ranza,’ the longest and most ambitious poem in the volume, 
and the one from which it takes its title, is as pretty a piece of romance as 
we have read for many a day. Mr. Eyre narrates it with remarkable 
simplicity and power. Take the following description of the death of the 
Spanish captain who refuses to lower his flag and yield, though his ship is 
sinking beneath him :— ; 

* Unmoved he stands, 

His helm bright, blazing in the setting sun, 

Whose light streams in a golden lane across 

The sea, and falls upon the wrecks of ships. 

Now lower sinks his vessel in the waves, 

And lower still, and deeper ; then she heaves 

In three short breaths, like some great beast in pain, 

Upward again she heaves, and plunges down 

In wild, majestic grandeur : first the bows, 

And last the poop, where stands the warrior, 

Surge down beneath the sea. 

‘Upon the waves 

That pitch and eddy where the ship went down, 

Each earnest face long gazes for a sign 

Of that high, noble figure, helmed and plumed : 

But far down in the blue depths of the sea 

His hand still clasps the mast that bears the flag, 

And ’neath the Spanish banner still he sails.’ 
Mr. Eyre, as will be seen from the above, is in possession of considerable 
artistic power. ‘ Antony’ shows that he has the faculty of vividly realizing 
his subject ; and every page of his little book bears promise of good work. 
The choice of a metre for ‘ Under the Upas’ has not been fortunate, and 
in one or two places the rhythm is somewhat defective. 


Measured Steps. By Ernest Raprorp. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1884. 
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There is little to be said about this velume ; one or two pretty trifles, 
several very vulgar ones, and a fresh crop of hopeless failures in attempts 
to translate Heine, make up the sum of its contents. 


‘ When these sick hearts shall break there is one cure ; 
Love, we shall both be wretched until death,’ 


is an odd translation of 


‘ Bis uns der Tod das kranke Herze bricht 
Mein Lieb, wir sollen Beide elend sein.’ 
While 
‘ The scorning lips are twitched with stifled pain ;’ 
for 
* Unsichtbar zuckt auch Schmerz um deinen Mund,’ 


is simply grotesque. 
A Minor Poet, and Other Verse. By Amy Lavy. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1884. 


There is a great deal of power in this little volume. A Minor Poet is a 
sadly vivid and, we fear, terribly true picture of sufferings to which a 
callous world is cruelly indifferent. The writer is the first we have ever 
known to break a lance on behalf of Xantippe, and she has done it with 
much vigour and pathos. Her genius inclines throughout to the tragic, 
and her ninety-five small pages contain a great deal more good material 
than many pretentious volumes of treble the length. 


Johnson: His Characteristics and Aphorisms. By JAMES Hay, 
Minister of the Parish of Kirn. London and Paisley: 
Alex. Gardner. 1884. 


Whether the leisure hours of the minister of Kirn be few or many, we 
have no means of telling, but judging from the work before us, he seems 
to be in the habit of using them to very excellent purpose, and to be one 
of the comparatively few ministers of the Church of Scotland who take to 
literature as a serious study. His study of Johnson and the Johnsonian 
literature seems to have been a labour of love ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that few men have a more thorough acquaintance with either 
the one or the other, or have formed a more just appreciation of the 
virtues and character of the great literary dictator, the centenary of whose 
death we are now rapidly approaching. The book he has published con- 
sists of two parts, a very excellent memoir and a collection of aphorisms or 
sayings. For the latter he has searched over the whole range of Johnson’s 
writings and the various memoirs and publication srelating to him. These 
he has culled out and arranged under appropriate headings in alphabetical 
order. In choosing them he has exercised considerable discretion, and 
has selected almost all that were worth re-producing as detached utterances. 
Some of them, as might be expected, lose some of their force through 
being separated from the context, but, as a rule, they gain by their isola- 
tion. When engaged in following the general argument of a book, the 
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reader is apt to overlook the full force of its separate propositions ; and a 
selection like this, especially when made from the works of an author so 
rich in pithy and memorable sayings, as Johnson’s unquestionably are, is 
of considerable use and a decided gain. Mr. Hay’s memoir of Johnson is, 
to say the least, full of interest and entertainment. There is little in it 
that is new, and here and there it is slightly disfigured by mannerisms, but 
he has written it with such skill and evident personal interest that it 
will not be without its attractions even for those who are well acquainted 
with Boswell. Besides an account of Johnson himself, the memoir con- 
tains a series of pictures of his friends, and we cannot help admiring the 
way in which Mr. Hay has produced them. His own words throughout 
the memoir are comparatively few. His plan—a plan too which he has 
carried out with great art—is to let Johnson and his friends pourtray 
themselves. The result is a pleasant mixture of gossip and anecdote, by 
which the attention of the reader is thoroughly engrossed, and the figures 
of Johnson and his friends brought vividly before him. The work is 
exceedingly opportune, and we heartily commend it, 


Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness: An Autobiographical 
Record. Also a Review of the Roots and Remedies of 
London Misery. By the Rev. J. IncHEs Hintocks. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. W. C. SmitH, D.D. London: 


W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1884, 


This volume consists of three distinct yet connected books. In the first 
two we have an account of the author’s struggles for life, learning and 
usefulness ; and in the third his ideas on the causes and remedies of the 
poverty and misery which abound in the metropolis of the empire. The 
autobiographical portion will well repay perusal. It is written in a fresh, 
lively and vigorous style; while the incidents, struggles, and acts of 
genuine heroism it records, make it at once interesting and inspiriting. 
All that we know of Mr. Hillocks has been gathered from the reading of 
his book, and judging from that, he seems to be a really genuine soul, full 
of earnestness and self-sacrificing zeal, with admirable talents for the work 
to which he has devoted himself, and not without a very considerable 
amount of shrewdness. Whatever his theology may be, his religion is 
broad, manly and Christlike. His opinions respecting the ‘Roots and 
Remedies of London Misery’ deserve the careful attention of all who are 
interested in the elevation of the lowest classes of society. They are the 
opinions of one who has gone in and out among the London poor with his. 
eyes open, and having studied for years the condition of the various sec- 
tions of the wretched and outcast and them that have no helper, has 
become thoroughly well acquainted both with their faults and failings, and 
with the best or most likely methods of doing them good. Philanthropists 
and all who wish to see what a really earnest soul can do in the way of 
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triumphing over difficulties and spending itself for others should read Mr. 
Hillocks’ volume. 


Arminius Vambery: His Life and Adventures. Written by 
Himself. Portrait and Illustrations. Popular Edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1884. 


More years than we care to count have passed since we first read M. 
Vambery’s account of his successful journey into Central Asia, but the 
pleasure with which we followed him through his many hair-breadth 
escapes, and the numerous exciting incidents of that extremely hazardous 
journey, still lingers in our memory. On this account, as well as on 

- account of its intrinsic merits, we welcome this popular edition of his life 
and adventures. Few autobiographies are so full of interest and romantic 
adventure. As a book of travel, it will always rank as a standard work. 
It has few equals, and the number of those which surpass it, either in 
value or interest, is exceedingly small. 


The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer Examined. By the Rev. 
Jas. IveRacH, M.A. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Iverach returns to his attack upon Agnosticism. 
Taking Mr. Herbert Spencer as. the typical Agnostic, he endeavours by 
an examination of the article Mr. Spencer recently contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century to refute his doctrine of the unknowableness of 
God. The argument is conducted in a fair and candid spirit, and not 
without a certain measure of success. Mr. Iverach touches the weakest 
point of Mr. Spencer’s theory, when he says—‘ Truly we must come to- 
the conclusion that the word ‘‘ unknowable” is used only in a Spencerian 
sense.’ In our opinion the ‘ Spencerian sense’ of that word is manifold, 
and that Mr. Spencer is as uncertain in the use he makes of the term as 
either Hamilton or Mansel. 


The Bohemians: A Yarn Spun on the Quarter-Deck. By 
FRANK LEE. Paisley and London: A. Gardner. 1884. 


Mr. Frank Lee’s book is intensely amusing and about as clever a yarn as 
has ever been spun. It is full of incident, and about as full of fun as it 
can well be. In some two hundred pages of large print he manages to 
dispose of as many incidents as would serve in the hands of most to fill the 
ordinary three volumes. As a rule, he writes well and with graphic power. 
The scene in the saloon during the storm is supremely ridiculous, and as 
laughable as anything we have met with. The only fault we have to find 
with the yarn is its improbability. Such a motley company as Mr. Lee 
has brought together never met, we should say, on the quarter-deck of any 
Atlantic steamer ; nor did ship ever witness such a variety of incidents as 
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Mr. Lee has here imagined during the voyage of the Bohemia. Still, asa 
piece of clever and amusing writing, his yarn is well worth reading. 


The Giants Robe. By F. Anstey, Author of Vice Versa. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1884. 


In The Giant’s Robe, Mr. Anstey has adventured himself on an entirely 
different class of story from Vice Versa, and while writing with much force 
and power, has certainly not shown indications of any marked ability in the 
construction of a plot. His leadimg incident is an impossibility, and he is 
constantly tripped up thereby. The fraud of publishing another person’s 
manuscript as his own, is not one into which a man could be, as it were, 
gradually drawn, without, in the first instance, intending any dishonesty. 
If he could find in real life such a publisher as Mr. Filadgate, 
the thing might chance to come about; but a manuscript would be a 
venerable document before it reached any living publisher who would insist 
upon fathering it upon an author who disowned it. Failing a Mr. Fladgate, 
such a fraud, even with all the aid of the accidental circumstances which 
rendered it possible to Mark Ashburn, could only have been carried through 
by most careful and elaborate preparation ; the first and most important 
of which would have been to thoroughly master the manuscript he 
thus fravdulently claimed. Then, unless we are to understand that 
this eccentric publisher sent proofs of the whole story at once, the idea of 
a man venturing to cut out, alter, and re-write passages, as Mark Ashburn 
is represented doing in the case of a story of which he was totally ignorant, 
is about the most preposterous we ever came across. Many incidents also, 
such as the story of the gander, are awkwardly dragged in, and some are 
in themselves absurd. Nor can we credit that a girl of Mabel Langton’s 
character would ever have learned really to love such a pitiful creature as 
Mark Ashburn. She might have been misled for a time, but she would 
have found him out. Apart from these fundamental defects, which must 
prevent the story taking high rank as a novel, it is powerfully worked out. 
The manner in which, from the very first, retribution begins to dog the 
footsteps of the wretched impostor is admirably pourtrayed, and the climax 
is reached with much skill, and admirable effect. Given the marriage, 
the loyalty of Mabel to her contemptible husband is a very noble trait ; and 
the character of Vincent Holroyd shows that Mr. Anstey has a keen 
appreciation of what is lofty and generous. If he can only arrive at con- 
structing a plot with as much skill as he works one, he will write a very 
powerful story. 


Down the Way. By Hope Stanrorp. London: T. & R. 
Maxwell. 

This is a pleasant, simply written story with which there is little fault 

to find. We think the writer has aimed somewhat too high, and that her 

characters are hardly sufficiently worked up—it needs a master hand to 
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draw a vivid likeness with only a few strokes, and the book is certainly a 
little prosy sometimes. Still the interest is well kept up, with very little 
dependence on incident, and that is saying a good deal. We are partic- 
ularly struck with the conclusion. Good sound common sense is not too 
often a characteristic of heroes and heroines of novels, and it is very 
agreeable to come across a writer bold enough to make her characters act 
with the usual good sense displayed by most of them in respect of Laura’s 
marriage. She was certainly absolved from all obligation to consult her 
father’s wishes, but a melodramatic sacrifice of Geoffrey Poland and herself 
on the altar of filial obedience would have been much more after the atti- 
tudinising tendency of most novel heroines. Finally the writer possesses 
one merit dear to the heart of all critics. She knows what she wishes to 
say, and says it in clear simple language, pleasantly free from mannerisms 
and strainings after effect. 


Goddess Fortune. By THomas Sincuair, Author of The Mes- 
senger, etc. London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 


‘ Without form and void, and darkness upon the face of the deep.” We 
know of no better description which we could give of this novel, in which 
aslender thread of a plot after the manner of G. P. R. James struggles 
through some nine hundred pages of uncouth jargon afterthe manner of Car- 
lyle, but quite without his ability. One hero turns out to be the other, and 
gets happily married to one heroine ; while the other hero turns out to be 
some one else, and ends his life of deliberate purpose in a lake, apparently 
for no very special reason save that the other heroine may go mad, and sit 
for ever in a white gown, waiting for him to come and take her away in a 
winged ship. This is all we can venture to say of the story, as we confess 
to having read but little. Is there not a cause! Here is a sentence taken 
at random. ‘ Volatile to a greater extent, the latter’ (i.e. Frenchmen) 
‘know not the true benefit to a nation that there secretly oozes, so to 
speak, from the expression of thousands of cultivated.-men, evening by 
evening the whole year round in a country.’ Could any critic be expected 
to read three volumes of such a dialect? Will the author explain how a 
man ‘ gathered himself to shape in slow luxury’? or how a reckoning can 
be dashed and torn in pieces? ‘No words can tell the horror and despair of 
a woman’s heart when ‘its first great reckoning has been dashed and torn 
into pieces as if from her hands.’ 


Cluny Macpherson. A Tale of Brotherly Love. By AMELIA 
E. Barr. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 


This story, evidently the work of an American writer, is a tissue of 
absurdities from beginning to end. It opens with a description of a High- 
land chieftain, whom an unfortunate ellipsis represents as either six, or six 
thousand feet high ; and concludes with a Free Church Minister vanishing 
in a blaze of glory as Moderator of the General Assembly of the Established 
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Church of Scotland ; giving us, between these two extremes, Highland 
chieftains habitually spoken of, and to, as ‘ Lairds,’ Ministers as ‘ Dominies,’ 
and Highland chieftains, Highland servants, and men of position and ~ 
education in the South of Scotland, each and all speaking the same dialect ; 
and that dialect, so far as it is Scotch at all, the Scotch of the Lowland 
peasantry. The book abounds also in blunders, which are not due 
exclusively to ignorance of Scotch characteristics. The crowning mistake 
is one worthy of attention, as it is one into which novelists have fallen who 
have far less excuse for doing so than the writer in question. One of the 
heroes gets tried for the murder of a man who had simply disappeared 
under suspicious circumstances. Let all aspiring story or novel writers 
lay well to heart the simple fact that no human being can be tried for 
murder, in either England or Scotland, unless the victim’s body is pro- 
duced. Only a case of mistaken identity renders it possible for a man to 
be tried for the murder of a person still alive. Under the circumstances, 
Cluny Macpherson might very possibly have been detained on suspicion 
while search was made for the missing man, but failure to find the body 
would have been an insuperable barrier to a trial for murder. He must 
have been released as soon as it became evident that the search was useless. 
Even setting aside these fatal blots, there is nothing to commend in the 
‘ book. It is weak throughout, in nothing more weak than its attempt to 
defend revealed religion. The traditional villain is an impossible monster, 
the heroes are sickly sentimental school girls in kilts, the heroine is a 
nonentity, and all the rest of the characters are mere lay figures. The writer 
would have quite enough to do in writing a story about her own country 
and people, without laying her scene in a country of which she evidently 
knows little, and choosing her characters from a nation proverbially diffi- 
cult for an outsider to understand. 


Glenairlie; or, The Last of the Graemes. By Rosina F. Harpy, 
Author of Jock Halliday, etc. Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1884. 


Glenairlie is a simple unpretentious story, the first part of which is 
considerably better than the second. Miss Hardy is thoroughly at home 
in her descriptions of Scottish scenes and character, and they are vivid, 
life-like and amusing. Dr. Cargill and Martha Leslie are types which will 
be familiar to all who are well acquainted with Scotland, and are sketched 
with a good deal of quiet humour. In the second part of her story, how- 
ever, Miss Hardy is scarcely so much at home. Her plot becomes more 
that of the ordinary novel, and she has not space for its development ; thus 
an impression is left of a somewhat hasty winding up of everything. 
Nevertheless, the story is, throughout, lively and interesting. But is 
Miss Hardy an authority on the subject of cats? Is it not asking a little 
too much of our credulity, to require us to accept the cat which was a staid 
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and sober animal when Rosanne M‘Ara was a ragged mischievous child, as 
still flourishing when she is past thirty years of age ? 


The Cornhill Magazine. Vol. II. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co. 1884. 


This second volume of the new series of The Cornhill is an improvement 
even upon the first. Its papers are short, cleverly written and to the point, 
and always interesting. It is difficult to make a selection among them. 
One or two of them, however, stand out from the rest, and deserve special 
mention, as ‘My Arab,’ and ‘June Fishing.’ Pre-eminent among them, 
however, are the editor’s ‘ Literary Recollections.’ These are full of inter- 
est, and as might be expected, of more than temporary value. The princi- 
pal story is ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ about which we have recorded our opinion 
on another page. Some of the shorter stories deserve mention. ‘ Mar- 
gery of Quether,’ ‘The Piper of Cairndhu,’ and ‘Jephson’s Statement ’ 
are excellent in their way. In short, a better sixpence-worth than Mr. 
Payne provides for his readers month by month eannot be desired. 


The Clyde. By J.Deas,C.E. Glasgow: Wilson & M‘Cor- 
mick. 1884. 


Mr. Deas, the engineer to the Clyde Trustees, has here reprinted from 
the columns of ‘The Shipping World,’ his article on the river about 
which, on account of his official position, he is entitled to speak 
as the best living authority. His work is not large, but it is packed with 
valuable information respecting the deepening and widening of the Clyde, 
and the marvellous, probably unparalleled, growth of its commerce. Here 
and there we notice one or two slips or misprints, but those who read the 
article when it first appeared, will be glad to see it in its present form with 
its accompanying map and illustrations. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


DevutscHe Runpscuav (July).—In this number fiction is but poorly repres- 
ented, both as regards quality and quantity, for the first instalment of ‘ Gel , és 
novel by Herr Karl Frenzel, is but a commonplace reiteration of a hackneyed 
theme, the fatal influence of the ‘auri sacra fames..—On the occasion of the 
death of Geibel the Berliner Presse Verein requested Professor Wilhelm Scherer 
to pronounce the funeral oration of the popular poet. The eloquent discourse 
delivered on the 25th of last May is here reproduced, and is undoubtedly one 
of the most important contributions to the present number. Amongst the many 
points of interest we may point out the sketch of German literature at the 
present day, and the lament over the decay of poetical enthusiasm. Mature 
men, the orator complains, no longer look upon poetry as one of the earnest 
things of life, even young men turn their backs upon it as soon as they leave 
school, and only women remain true to the old favourites. The poet’s univer. 
sality is dwelt upon in a passage of great force and truth, and the characteristics 
of his style, the harmony and rhythm of his language, are well brought out in 
the few typical quotations which are introduced with an aptness which shows 
how thoroughly the orator had made himself master of his subject.—The next 
article contains the conclusion of a stirring account of the wild expedition under- 
taken in 1806, by Major Schill, with the object of stirring up the people to 
shake off the French yoke. The patriotic but fool-hardy hussar’s death in the 
streets of Stralsund is dramatically described—the narrator, we should observe, 
being an eye-witness,—and the sketch closes with the barbarous execution of 
the eleven officers of Schill’s corps—the youngest was barely seventeen—whom 
Napoleon caused to be shot at Wesel. They died like heroes. One of them, 
Albert von Wedel, a youth of nineteen, though horribly mangied, was not killed 
by the first discharge. ‘Can’t you shoot better than that?’ he called out to. 
his executioners.—‘ Here, here’s a Prussian heart!’ And when the muskets 
had been reloaded, he himself commanded ‘Fire !’—‘ Die deutsche Memoiren- 
literatur,’ an article which Dr. Franz von Wegele devotes to the ‘memoirs’ to. 
be found in German literature from those of the Emperor Charles IV. in the 
14th century, to those of Steffen, Frederick von Raumer, Hacklainder and 
Louis Schneider in the nineteenth, bears testimony to the astounding extent of 
the author’s reading in this direction, and will be found undoubtedly useful for 
reference. The subject, however, is one which does not seem to lend itself to 
any very interesting treatment.—The annoymous contributor of ‘A Remini- 
scence of Garibaldi,’ gives an account of his negotiations with the famous Italian 

eneral, and shows that but for the fall of Napoleon at Sedan, the very man who 
Ser drew his sword for the defence of France, would, in his hatred of imperi- 
alism, have invaded Savoy with an army of 30,000 men.—In a fourth instalment 
Professor Julius Jolly continues his interesting ‘Journey to the East indies,’ 
Calcutta being the subject of the present paper.—A paper containing some 
interesting particulars of Tourgénieff’s life, and another devoted to a sketch of 
General Gordon’s career close the number. 


DevutsoHeE Runpscuav (August).—The conclusion of Herr Frenzel’s ‘ Geld,” 
and Herr Gustav zu Putlitz’s ‘ Was sich der Wald erzahlt,’ a chapter of literary 
nee are followed by a very excellent paper on the Italian novelist, 
Salvatore Farina, who has himself communicated a sketch of his early life in a 
charming letter which Herr Samosch reproduces, and which is not the least 
interesting part of the article.—Those who do not make it a rule to skip 
‘impressions de voyage’ of every kind will find Baron Maltzan’s narrative of an 
excursion to Crete to contain readable information concerning an island about 
which the average reader may be assumed to know but little beyond the 
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labyrinth of ancient days, and the periodical insurrections of modern times. — 
This month Herr Julius Rodenberg, with whom we have lately taken several 
delightful strolls in and about Berlin, bids us climb the 405 steps which lead to 
the top of the Town Hall tower, the highest point in the city. Then after bid- 
ding us note the extent and importance, and bustle of the capital, he proceeds 
to give a sketch of its history from the time when Berlin was, as its Wendish 
name indicates, a mere landing-place on one bank of the Spree, and when Culln, 
‘the island,’ stood independently on the other, that is, from about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The union of the two towns did not take place till 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Among the many quaint and curious 
items which the writer has embodied in his paper, there is perhaps nothing more 
remarkable than the figures by which he shows the wonderful growth of the 
German capital within the last few years. When King William ascended the 
throne, Berlin possessed rather less than 500,000 inhabitants. Within fifteen 
years the population was double these figures. One year later, in 1877 it had 
risen above the million, At the census of 1880, it stood at 1,123,608, and it is 
estimated that it has now reached 1,260,000.—Professor Jolly concludes his 
‘Eine Reise nach Ostindien’ with the account of an excursion to the Himalayas, 
including a visit to the Buddhist sanctuary of Darjeeling, which, with its 
‘ prayer-drums,’ rosaries, ‘devil’s banners,’ and other devotional apparatus, is the 
subject of a most interesting and instructive description. 


DeutscHE RunpscHav, (September).—‘ Verschlungene Wege,’ with which 
Herr Henning Schénberg opens this, the last part of the fortieth volume of the 
Rundschau, is a very pretty and very touching little story inculcating the moral 
that ‘a woman’s heart is, after all, the most precious thing on earth,’ and that 
‘no science and no glory can procure happiness where woman’s love is wanting.’ 
—In a short, buteloquent;paper, the re a aac of a discourse pronounced before 
the Academy of Berlin, Professor:E. du Bois- Reymond brings an ungrudging tribute 
of admiration to Diderot, beside whose universal genius, as he strikingly ex- 

resses it, Voltaire, Goethe, and even Leibniz, seem but narrow specialists,— 
Herr Gerhard Rohlfs contributes a sketch ‘of the Egyptian Soudan, and though 
his article is intended to be descriptive and not political, he manages to find an 
opportunity of saying hard things of Mr. Gladstone, of laying the ‘annihilation’ 
both of Egypt and the Soudan to his charge.—Herr Julian Schmidt, to whom 
we are indebted for so many excellent articles on contemporary literature, both 
in the Rundschau and in the Jahrbiicher, devotes a lengthy and masterly essay, 
to a critical examination of Berthold Auerbach and his works. The study is full 
of admirable points, none of which, however, excel the striking parallel which 
the writer draws between Jean Paul and Auerbach. The novelist’s exaggerated 
sensitiveness on the subject of his Hebrew descent, is severely, but not unkindly 
commented upon, and, on the whole, there is nothing in the article, even where 
it is not absolutely laudatory, ‘but is within the limits of fair and honourable 
criticism.—The object of Frederick the Great’s satirical ‘Trois Lettres au 
Public’ is considered in a paper which displays a thorough acquaintance with 
the history of the times, and which acquires additional interest from being the 
last production from the pen of the well known historian Joh. Gust. Droysen.— 
Besides a very able and hopeful article on the treatment of cholera, from the 
pen of Dr. Wilhelm Fliess, this number also contains the translation of ‘Zweifel,’ 
a Swedish story by a writer well known in her own country, but not yet intro- 
duced to the German public, Frau Anna Charlotte Edgren. 


PREUSSISCHE J AHRBUCHER (July).—In the article which he entitles ‘Ueber die 
literarischen Bewegungen im Panslavismus,’ Herrvon Stein-Nordheim takes a very 
alarmist view of Panslavism, which, he says, owing to the ‘fearful hatred of race ’ 
which has been enkindled and is constantly fanned, must before long break out into 
devouring flames. The Panslavism which Herr von Nordheim fears most is not 
that which is fostered in Russia, but that which has Prague for its head-quarters. 
Distinguishing further between political and literary Panslavism, he defines the 
object of the former to be ‘the annihilation of the German race,’ whilst the latter 
is working towards this object by advocating the union of all national interests 
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and—most important of all—the recognition of one common literary language.— 
‘Das Universitaits Studium in Deutschland wihrend der letzten 50 Jahre,’ a paper 
by Dr. Leopold Reinhardt, shows, chiefly by means of figures, the progress of 
University education in Germany. It also endeavours to trace to their source 
the variations noticeable in each faculty, and suggests, as one means of 
diminishing the number of those who rush to the universities, and of averting 
the possibility of a ‘ scientific proletariat,’ a stricter adherence to the distinction 
between the real schule and the gymnasium. According to the statistics here 
quoted, it appears that, during the session 1882-83 the number of students at all 
the German universities reached 24,189, which gives the very high proportion of 
52.5 for every 100,000 of the population.—The ‘ Few Words on the Subject of 
Colonisation ’ come from Baron von der Briiggen, and are not out of place at the 
present time, their object being to warn the over-sanguine enthusiasts who have 
thrown themselves into the colonizing movement, of the dangers which surround 
the undertaking.—Some months ago Prince Bismarck eaused some sensation in 
political circles, by a speech in which he called upon the Parliament to ‘ give 
the artizan a right to work so long as he is in health, to give him work so long 
as he is in health, to insure nursing for him when he is ill, and maintenance when 
he is old.’ This ‘ Recht auf Arbeit,’ this right to work is the text which Herr 
Landrath Wessel expounds and the thesis which he supports in the paper to 
which he has given the chancellor’s expression as a title.—The only purely 
literary essay in this number is that which Dr. P. Ratorp devotes to Pascal’s 
* Pensées,’ and in which he looks upon the famous jansenist in a rather new 
light, as a sceptic. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (August).—Professor Erich Schmidt’s ‘ History of 
the Life and Times of Lessing’ is the subject of an able critical essay bearing 
the well-known signature of Herr Julian Schmidt. As the work is one which 
treats of a writer who enjoys a wide a in England and one which is 
likely to attract the attention of English students of German literature, we can- 
not do better than reproduce the opinion of so competent a critic as Herr Julian . 
Schmidt. ‘Erich Schmidt is a qualified for the task which he has under- 
taken ; not only is he acquainted with the researches of others, but he has 
investigated for himself and with success. Not only is he a perfect master of 
the special subject of which he is treating, but he is also thoroughly acquainted 
with literary history in all its bearings, and he knows exactly what he has to do. 
He has, with regard to Lessing, not only aright understanding but he has a right 
feeling as well. He writes with a warmth which his subject justifies, without, 
however, allowing himself to be influenced by the enthusiasm of the public. He 
is not blind to the blemishes of Lessing’s character, and he does not hesitate to 
draw attention to them whenever it is necessary to do so, in order to produce a 
faithful picture.’ The critic himself is not blind to the blemishes of his author, 
and does not fail to point them out. The repetitions with which he has to find 
fault, the obscure allusions which he signals out, the oe of style to 
which he finds objection are scarcely important enough, however, to diminish 
the favourable impression which his impartial and judicious article conveys, - 
The next article, which is anonymous, brings together long rows of figures illus- 
trative of the agricultural condition and of the natural products of the Kingdom 
of Servia.—The general reader will doubtless find greater interest in the perusal 
of Herr Max Duncker’s very able and appreciative sketch of the well-known 
historian, the late Professor Johann Gustav Droysen, to whose latest production 
in the Rundschau we have had occasion to call attention.—The concluding paper, 
contributed by Herr Karl Kochendérffer ventilates a scheme for the compilation 
of a general catalogue of all the works in the German libraries. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (September).—Those likely to turn to an article 
on the strategy of Frederick the Great would probably consider Dr. Delbriick’s 
‘ Die methodische Kriegfiihhrung Friedrick’s des Grossen ’ more interesting if it 
were less polemical. In point of fact, it is a reply to certain strictures on an 
article of his, published by Major von Malachowski in the Grenzboten. Dr. 
Delbriick thinks it necessary to mention in a note that although his opponent 
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everywhere styles him ‘Herr Dr. Delbriick’ he himself prefers to follow the 

ractice common among writers—die schriftstellerische Sitte—and to call him 

falachowski tout court. In this matter we may venture to say that most people, 
in this country, will feel, with Major von Malachowski, that this ‘schriftstel- 
lerische Sitte’ is more honoured in the breach than the observance.—Statistics 
again! These are put together by Dr. E. Phillipi, and are intended to set forth 
and explain the variations in the gg. of the German empire.—Herr Julian 
Schmidt's sketch of Heinrich Laube, whose death occurred on the first of August 
of the present year, has but one defect, it is too short. We should like to know 
more pans so ‘many-sided’ a man, and we should like to gather the information 
from one of those masterly essays to which Herr Schmidt has accustomed us.— 
The most important paper for our purpose is undoubtedly that with which Herr 
Hermann Isaac closes the number and which has for its subject ‘Shakespeare’s 
Confessions ’ — ‘ Shakespeare’s Selbstbekenntnisse.’ This being but a first, 
instalment, however, we shall reserve our summary till we are able to give it in 
a complete form. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SvissE (July).—Most of the articles 
in this month’s number are continuations; such are ‘Tasso and his Recent 
Critics,’ by Professor Mare-Monnier—a most scholarly study on a most inter- 
esting subject ;—‘ Charles Gordon,’ for which M. Auguste Glardon has drawn 
his materials from Hake and Birkbeck Hill, and M. Edmond de Amicis’s sketch 
of ‘ The Italian Geneva.’ The running story ‘Joyeuse Vadien’ is also advanced 
a stage. Of the two remaining articles, one is the record of an ‘ Excursion to 
Algeria and Tunisia,’ by M. H. Maystre ; the other is the first part of a study 
on ‘ Herbert Spencer and his Philosophy.’ The writer, M. Léo Quesnel, has at 
least the merit of setting forth the English philosopher’s doctrine in a very new 
and original light. Premising that ‘an idea of a superior order, and eternally 
the same, an idea at once moral and divine, always guides the human mind in 
its labours,’ he undertakes to show that Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is no 
exception to the law, and that, being a moral man, he is, after his own fashion, 
a religious man also. He further endeavours to prove from an examination of 
the philosopher’s works, and more particularly from the ‘Data of Ethics,’ that 
his efforts to ‘secularise morality tend to nothing else but the creation of that 
strange contradiction in terms ‘a lay religion.’ In another passage he states 
that St. Paul’s definition of charity, and that which Herbert Spencer gives of 
sympathy, are ‘absolutely the same.’ It may be judged from this that M. 
Quesnel is not wanting in ingenuity. We rather fear, however, that his ‘ parti 
rsa has led him into a mistake not uncommon amongst commentators of all 

inds, and that he gives to Spencer more than Spencer meant.—Of the ‘ Chro- 
niques, which, as usual, make up a considerable and very readable part of the 
Revue, the French one is, perhaps, the most noticeable. Amongst other subjects, 
the Parisian correspondent treats of M. Richepin’s famous—or infamous—‘ Blas- 
og onc and, naturally enough, has a good many hard things to say of them. 

or Daudet’s ‘ Sapho,’ on the other hand, he is less severe than a book professedly 
written not ‘ virginibus puerisque’ seems to us to deserve. M. Georges Duruy’s 
maiden-novel ‘ André,’ gets an ill-natured cut because ‘it contains the scarcely 
disguised portraits of persons of both sexes well known in the Parisian world.’ 


BiBLioTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue SvissE (August).—The opening article 
is devoted to a description of the exhibition now being held at Turin. It is from 
the pen of M. Numa Droz, which is saying that it is as ably written as it is 
appreciative yet impartial. As the writer himself states, it has not been his 
object merely to string together a number of flattering formule. He has gone 
through the exhibition with the ve of a critic, a friendly critic, it is true, and 


he records his impressions frankly and faithfully. He is evidently full of 
admiration for the activity and the genius of this young Italian nation, which is 
hastening on with giant strides to make up for the centuries of inaction forced 
upon it by the yoke of the stranger, but he does not hesitate to warn it against 
wasting this genius and this energy in vain attempts at a universality, both of pro- 
duce and labour, for which nature has not fitted it.—The conclusion of M. T. 
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Combe’s pleasant little story ‘ Joyeuse Vadien’ is followed by the second and last 
part of M. Quesnel’s ‘Herbert Spencer et sa Philosophie.’ It deals with sociology, 
and though the writer professes to abstain from entering intoacriticism of the details 
of the system, he indicates some of the objections which, he says, start up at every 
step, and accuses Spencer, though so hostile to hypothesis, of swimming on the 
full tide of hypothesis when he assumes, as the basis of social evolution, a purely 
arbitrary conception of primitive man and his ideas.—M. H. Maystre continues 
his ‘ Excursion en Algérie et en Tunisie,’ which, amongst other graphic descrip- 
tions, contains one of the dreaded simoon, and, generally, of the dangers which 
attend travelling through the Sahara.—‘ Le Troisi¢éme Centenaire de l'Université 
d’Edimbourg,’ contributed by M. Alphonse Rivier, contains, besides a short 
sketch of the history of the university, drawn from Sir Alexander Grant’s recent 
work, a very full report of the celebrations, with the details of which we are 
familiar.—The ten pages devoted to the English chronicle are singularly and un- 
usually void of interest, the sanitary laws of London and the correspondence of 
Princess Alice being the only two items. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE Suisse (Septembre.)—The very able 
paper with which the number opens is from the pen of M. Ed. Sayous, who en- 
titles it ‘ Les Idées Dramatiques en France avant la Grande Eclosion Roman- 
tique.’ The writer’s object is to show how, immediately after the great disas- 
ters which marked the beginning of the century, France, having again turned 
with ardour to literary quarrels, sought out for herself a new channel for the ex- 
pression of her dramatic genius, how the ideas which, for something like half a 
century, ever since they possessed a translation of Shakespeare, had been —— 
about, more or less vaguely in the minds of French writers, were condensed an 
took shape during the long struggle between classical tradition and romanticism, 
and how, during a space of ten years, from 1816 to 1826, beneath the influence 
of an admirable revival of historical studies, a series of theories, discussions, and 
attempts prepared the advent of the romantic drama, of which the first fruits 
were the early productions of Victor Hugo.—‘ Le Grand Frére,’ which bears the 
signature of a lady, Mme. Jeanne Mairet, is a touching story of the heroic self- 
devotion of an elder brother.—The ‘Excursion to Algeria and Tunisia,’ though 
well-written, threatens to become rather long-winded. It is scarcely of sufficient 
interest to justify a third, and that not a final instalment. M. Maystre evidently 
seems to be one of those who travel not for the sake of travelling, but for the 
sake of having travelled.—M. A. de Verdilhac does not claim any great originality 
for his paper on ‘ The Origin of Family Names,’ which is based on Wareing Bards- 
ley’s researches in this direction. It is, however, none the less interesting, and 
contains a number of quaint and curious details concerning the etymology of 
family names, as well as their adoption in various countries, which will no doubt 
be new to the great bulk of readers.—In addition to the ‘Chronicles,’ the re- 
maining articles of this number are a short paper on the literature of Bulgaria— 
not a very wide subject in the case of a nation whose first printed book only 
dates back to 1806—and the report of an agricultural commission. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (July).—In a former article M. Delbceuf endeavoured 
to prove that what is called ‘brute’ matter is incapable of generating living 
matter, and d fortiori sentient, thinking and free matter. Ended, he even 
went further than this, and appealed to the latest results of modern science in 
support of the theory that brute matter is to be referred back to living matter. 
His theses were : lst. That the properties of atoms are not immutable ; 2nd. 
That these properties are not alt i erent to them, but are communicated to 
them, at least in part, from without. Then, leaving the field of physics and 
chemistry, and going back to the first state of universal matter, he pointed out 
that it seemed to possess the important factors of life, sensibility, and will. This 
first part of his work required a complement. Death being the co-relative of 
life, it was impossible to explain the one without the other. In this second 
section, therefore, death becomes the subject of investigation. Death, as the 
writer points out, has two distinct meanings. It may be understood as the final 
term of ali things, considered in their development, and in this sense that which 
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is dead is that which can undergo no further change. It may also be applied to 
individuals, and then it is used to designate the term of an existence consisting 
of a series of phenomena, in which case that which is dead is that which was 
but isno more, After explaining these preliminary notions, M. Delbceuf proceeds 
to examine, in the first part of his treatise, to which he gives the sub-title : The 
Origin of Universal Life, how that which is stable can be transformed into that 
which is unstable—comment le stable peut se transformer en instable,—leaving 
the question of the death of individuals, as well as that of the transmission of 
life, which is intimately connected with it, to be treated of in further articles. 
—In another important paper, though in a very different line of thought, M. 
Ch. Secrétan considers the ‘Revival of Thomism.’ A very able analysis of the 
principles on which the ‘Summa’ and the ‘ Sentences’ are based concludes with 
the following appreciation of Thomas Aquinas himself :—‘The Angelic Doctor’ 
was undoubtedly a Christian ; he was pious with that piety of the Middle Ages, 
‘ which was a compound of asceticism and contemplation, and which must, after 
all, be recognised as one of the forms of Christianity, since it is one of the forms 
of love. Nothing is less like the life of Jesus Christ, such as the most ancient 
documents picture it to us, than that of his disciple in the ‘Imitation.’ Never- 
theless, this book will still continue to nourish the practical activity of the most 
yenerous amongst Christians, because it is imbued throughout with a sincere 
love. Some points of Thomas’s theology are akin to the ‘Imitation’ but, in its 
general tone, it is altogether different from it. In his eyes, love is not the 
ultimate object, love is not the expression of the divine nature. For him, 
intellect is everything, and his soul is engrossed with the idea of thought—la 
pensée a fasciné son Ame. The last expression of his theology is deduced from 

aganism.’ Of the encyclical in which a return to Thomism is enjoined M. 

ecrétan writes: ‘If the advice to return to Thomism came from a less exalted 
authority, we should be inclined to doubt its seriousness. Christian or not, 
philosophy must be a consistent theory, resting on theses which may be proved 
and not on articles of faith. A thinker may draw his inspiration from belief, 
but he deserves no consideration if he uses his faith as an argument.’—In the 
third of the ‘Articles de Fonds’ M. V. Brochard examines the nature and 
foundation of belief, and shows in what respect it differs from certainty.—The 
‘Analyses et Comptes Rendus’ deal with Herbert Spencer’s ‘Principles of 
Sociology,’ and with Sedgwick’s ‘The Fallacies: a view of Logic from the 
Practical Side.’ 


La Revvux PuiLosoPHiQvE (August).—-In the opening paper, M. E. Beaussire 
argues in support of the independence of the moral law, that is, of its independence 
from any metaphysical conception, as well as from any psychological or historical 
fact, and deduces from this, the necessity of its being astrictly formal law, after 
the nature of mathematical truths. This, as he allows, is very much a repetition 
of Kant’s theory.—M. Th. Ribot contributes a very important article, which he 
entitles: ‘Les Bases Affectives de la Personalité.’ It is but a first instalment, 
however, and does not go beyond a preliminary discussion as to the nature of 
consciousness, and a classification, based on the investigation of certain typical 
cases, of the various kinds of ‘diseases of personality.’—In the present number, 
the ‘Revue générale’ is particularly interesting. It deals with contemporary 
socialism, and gives excellent summaries of three very important works on the 
subject—M. Paul Janet’s ‘ Les Origines du Socialisme contemporain,’ M. Emile 
de Laveleye’s ‘Le Socialisme contemporain,’ and M. Masseron’s ‘Danger et 
Nécessité du Socialisme.’ 


RevvuE LyonnalsE (May, June, July, August).—The first of these numbers 
opens with a biographical sketch entitled ‘A Reformer in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,’ and containing an account of John Bernard Schenk of Schweinsberg, 
Prince-Abbot of Fulda, who was killed at the battle of Liitzen. The writer 
of the article draws from the facts contained in the biography the following 
conclusions :—(1) That Protestantism and liberty of conscience are foreign to 
each other ; (2) that the chief result, if not, indeed, the principal cause of 
Protestantism, was the plunder of the possessions of the church by temporal 
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princes ; and (3) that Catholicism possesses a special power (une force spéciale) 
which enables it to undertake and to accomplish a perpetual reformation of 
manners.—M. A. Tardieu concludes the account of a three months’ stay in 
Venice, with a description of the principal public buildings.—The exhaustive 
list of the sculptors of Lyons, communicated by M. Natalis Rondot, cannot con- 
tain particulars of very general importance. We may, however, note en passant, 
that about the year 1608 Lyons was favoured with an ‘apostolic sculptor’ of the 
name of Pierre Bosset.—M. Francois Collet contributes a pleasantly written 
little sketch ‘ Un déjeuner 4 Antibes,’ which M. Leopold Niepce follows up with 
a continuation and conclusion of ‘The Treasures of the Churches of Lyons,’ 
supplemented with an account of the damage wrought in these same churches 
by the Huguenots after the taking of the town in 1562. —Of the three Provencal 
poems which make up the Felibrige, M. Auband’s exquisite song ‘Li Set 
Pouloun,’ ‘ The Seven Kisses’ undoubtedly deserves the palm. The Bibliogra- 
phie contains, amongst other items, the best summary we have yet seen of 
Mistral’s ‘Nerto.’—The June number begins with a well timed account of the 
ascent of the balloon, or as it was called, in those days, the Montgolfiére, 
Gustave, at Lyons, on the fourth of June 1784, in presence of the King of 
Sweden, after whom it was named. The same author, M. Raoul de Cazenove, 
also contributes a description of the Montgolfier centenary at Annonay, the birth- 
lace of the aeronauts.—The next article is from the pen of an ‘ académicien,’ 
I. Xavier Marmier. It sketches the career of the American general Frémont, 

the son of a Lyonese émigré.—The Count de Soultrait gives an interesting 
description of one of the manuscripts of the famous ‘Golden Legend,’ that pre- 
served in the library of Macon, and adds to it, as a specimen, the life of Saint 
Ivo, the ‘office’ for whose feast-day is said to have contained the following 
remarkable effusion :— f 

Sanctus Ivo erat Brito, 

Advocatus sed non latro, 

Res miranda populo. 


In addition to this, the French part of the Revue contains a sketch of the life and 
works of the late Vital de Valous, a local antiquary, a report, by M. Stein of 
the ‘Congress of Learned Societies,’ lately held in Paris, and finally, another 
instalment of M. Roux’s ‘ Pensées.’ The provencal supplement contains poems 
by Felix Gras, Auguste Fourés, Alexandrine Brémond and Auguste Marin.— 
The letters of Bernard de la Monnoye, which M. H. Beaune communicates to 
the July number, and which he introduces by a brief biographical sketch of the 
writer, do not contain any very important particulars concerning the author of 
the ‘ Noéls bourguignons,’ but they give us a fair picture of the home-life of the 
‘bourgeoisie’ of the time, and can scarcely fail to strike by the strong contrast 
which they present between the de la Monnoye of real life, the quiet, austere, 
somewhat ‘canny’ citizen, and the rollicking de la Monnoye, who, as Guy 
Barésai narrowly escaped the censure of the Sorbonne.—M. Francois Collet 
contributes the first part of an account of the Turin Exhibition.—The continu- 
ation of M. Leopold Niepce’s ‘Les Trésors des Eglises de Lyon’ is the most 
interesting section that he has contributed. It recalls the history of these 
‘treasures’ during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
particularly at the time of the Revolution.—The French portion of the Revue 
closes with M. Puitspelu’s ‘Trés humble Essai de Phonétique Lyonnaise.—The 
Félibrige is unusually short, the only poetical production being a sonnet on 
‘La Rouélo,’ the Poppy. To compensate for this, there is, from the pen of M. 
Paul Mariéton, an interesting account of the ‘ Fétes Provengales’ recently held 
in Paris, including a report of the speeches delivered by M. M. Aréne, Mistral, 
and Mariéton.—The last of the four numbers before us opens with a sketch of 
the career of the late Henri-Louis epee) ry ge of the tribunal of Lyons, 
one of those magistrates who were su ed in virtue of M. Ferry’s decree, 
last September. —‘ Balazuc et Pons de Balazue,’ an excellent article bearing the 
signature of M. Léon Védel, describes a delicious bit of country, recalls the for- 
tunes of an old feudal pile, and gives as much as is known of the biography of 
Pons, a native of the old moorish colony of Balazuc, and part-author of as mach 
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of the ‘ Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Jerusalem,—a diary of the Crusade 
—as was written before his death, which took place at Archos, near Tripoli.— 
The account of the Turin Exhibition is continued, and contains, in one section, 
‘a few words of history and of statistics,’ in another, a description of the main 
building and its exhibits.—A very interesting paper by M. Joseph Roux, gives 
a summary of the ‘ Atlantis,’ an epic written in the Catalonian dialect by Jacinto 
Verdaguer, a poet of whom great things are said, and greater prophesied.—In 
point of quantity, M. A. de Gagnaud is the chief contributor to the Félibrige; in 
point of excellence, M. Auguste Fourés’s ‘Cansou de Bresso,’ a delightful 
‘lullaby’ undoubtedly stands first. M. Pol de Mont’s translation into Flemish 
of two of M. Mariéton’s poems is an interesting specimen of what may be termed 
the ‘ félibrige’ of Belgium. 


REVUE DES Devx Monpes (July Ist and 15th).—The ‘ Diplomatic Studies’ 
of the Duc de Broglie are brought to a close with this, the eighth instalment, 
of which the notable feature is a spirited narrative of Louis XV.’s eventful ill- 
ness, in 1744, and of Mme. de Chateauroux’s disgrace.—‘ La Pamplina,’ a no- 
velette contributed by M. André Theuriet, though powerfully written, intro- 
duces characters and scenes scarcely likely to enlist the sympathy or captivate 
the interest of English readers.—M. Cucheval-Clarigny treats of ‘ Italian Rail- 
ways,’ and in this, the first portion of his paper, deals more particularly with the 
formation of the lines and the first conventions. The interest of the article will 
be found to be greater than the somewhat scant promise of the title. This is, 
doubtless, attributable to the fact that in Italy, more than any other European 
country, political events have exercised a direct and decisive influence on the 
establishment and direction of the railway system, each step of the country to- 
wards unity having been marked, as the writer observes, a a change in the 
conditions of existence and the management of its lines.—‘The Relics of the 
French Renaissan:e in the Chapel of the Castle of Chantilly,’ from the pen of M. 
A. Gruyer, is as attractive as it is instructive, After a brief record of the varied 
fortunes of the feudal pile, the writer gives a description of the treasures of art 
which have been brought from another historical mansion, the Castle of Ecouen, 
to adorn the chapel which the Duc d’ Aumale has recently added to Chantilly. 
First amongst these are two magnificent painted windows representing, the one 
Anne de Montmorency and his four sons, in company with St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the other Madeleine de Montmorency and her four daughters under the 
patronage of St. Agatha. Their date is 1544, and although their author is 
unknown, there can be no doubt that they are the work of one of the masters of 
the century. To the art-student, they are particularly interesting, resuming, 
as it were, all the foreign influences beneath which the genius of French painting 
was almost completely eclipsed for more than a century. Not less important is 
the altar, which M. Gruyer does not hesitate to ascribe to Jean Bullant, and 
which is adorned by basso-relievos in which he recognizes the work of Jean 
Goujon. Finally, the writer examines in detail the humbler productions of the 
wood-carver, from which his trained eye is able to draw esthetic information 
scarcely less valuable than that given by the windows and the altar. In the 
conclusion of his essay on ‘ Bianca Capello,’ ‘la pessima Bianca,’ as Cardinal 
Ferdinand de Medici, her brother-in-law, styled her, M. Henri Blaze de-Bury 
introduces interesting details concerning Tasso’s madness and expresses his 
scepticism as to the poet’s imprisonment in the famous ‘ cave’ which Byron has 
given him as a ‘lair,’ and which tourists are still shown in Ferarra. He also 
gives a graphic sketch of the fateful election of Sixtus-Quintus to the see of Rome. . 
—Not only in Switzerland, his own country, but far beyond its limits, as far 
indeed as explorers have been able to penetrate, from Portugal to the depths of 
Siberia, from Sumatra to Spitzbergen, from Nebraska to Devonshire, in Saxony, 
in Australia, in Russia, wherever, in short, fossil plants have been discovered, 
within the last thirty years, the name of Oswald Heer is invariably to be found 
associated with the publication of these plants, with the determination of their 
age, with the definition of all the circumstances which can lead to a knowledge 
ot them and to the reconstruction of the several eras to which they belonged. 
Paleontology, geography, the laws which govern the actual distribution of 
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plants as well as their migrations in ages anterior to our own, all the delicate 
considerations which are connected with the filiation of species and with the or- 
der of succession of flore through past eras, the variations of climate, the changes 
which have taken place in the crust of our globe, all these questions are com- 
prised in Oswald Heer’s work. In giving a summary of the great Swiss natur- 
alist’s labours, M. G. de Saporta has begun with that Ee of it which more par- 
ticularly refers to Switzerland. His paper takes us back to the times when it 
was a low-lying country, and recalls the various phases through which it, and 
indeed Europe generally, must have gone through previous to the appearance of 
the Alps. Abstruse as the subject may appear, it is put in such fascinating form 
that, from first to last, its interest never fone. —Thoagh we can merely mention 
‘ Abyssinia ‘and its Negus,’ and ‘The Legend and Worship of Krichna,’ the 
names of M. G. Valbert and of M. F. Brunetiére are sufficient guarantee that 
they are well worth perusal.—The mid-monthly number opens with a very able 
paper on ‘ The French Epics of the Middle Ages,’ based partly on Signor Pio 
Rajna’s erudite work, ‘Le Origini dell’ epopea francese,’ partly on M. Paul 
Meyer’s modernised version of ‘Girart de Rousillon.’ Whilst doing full justice 
to the Italian scholar’s rare knowledge of the subject, to his power of patient 
and minute investigation, to the clearness of his exposition, he is not prepared 
to allow his conclusion, that the French epic, of which the ‘ Roland’ is the best 
known specimen, was of Germanic origin.—M. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié con- 
tributes the second article, which he entitles ‘Contemporary Russian Writers’ 
and in which he treats of the writings of Count Leo Tolstoi. If but a tithe of 
the praise bestowed on the author of ‘War and Peace’ and of ‘ Anna Kare- 
nine’ is deserved, it is certainly wonderful, we might almost say shameful, that 
his genius should be so thoroughly unknown to us. And yet we are familiar 
enough with Tourguénieff.—M. Albert Sorel’s paper on ‘ Dumouriez,’ sketches 
the first part of his career, that which sented Valmy and Jemmapes, and in 
which he appears rather as a diplomatist—and a very second-rate one—than as 
a general. Nothing that is here brought forward is likely to raise Dumouriez in 
our opinion, and indeed, it is due to M. Sorel to say that he does not attempt to 
make of him anything but what he really was. an adventurer about whom a for- 
tunate combination of events threw a passing halo of heroism.—M. Th. Bentzon 
and the pseudonymous ‘ Pierre Loti,’ late of the French navy, supply the lighter 
element, the former in the first part of ‘Tony,’ a tale about which it is as well 
to venture no opinion as yet, the latter in ‘ Subterranean Pagodas,’ of which we 
can only say that it seems to us to be the result of too faithful a compliance with 
his ‘ green and orange’ friend Lee-Loo’s recommendation : ‘Tl faut boire, encore 
boire, tchountchoun.’—The second part of M. Cucheval-Clarigny’s paper on 
‘Italian Railways’ deals with the parliamentary enquiry on the subject and the 
new conventions. The picture here drawn of travelling on Italian lines, though 
by no means overdrawn, as we can testify from sad experience, is such as to ap- 
en incredible even to those who know how uncomfortable some of our own 
ines can at times be.—M. L. Brethous-Lafargue contributes a paper on ‘ The 
Masters of the French Opera,’ as a protest against the prevailing indifference for 
French music, of which he bitterly complains, and which he attributes to the 
undue influence of German music. Without detracting from the merits of such 
men as Bach, Handel, Haydn and Beethoven, he shows by a careful examination 
of the compositions of Lully and Rameau, that French musicians need not go 
out of their own country in search of excellent models.—Amongst the usual 
reviews with which the number closes, we notice an excellent paper on Diderot, 
by the dramatic critic, M. Louis Ganderax. 


REVUE DES Devx Monpss (August Ist and 15th).—Both numbers for this 
month open with further instalments of M. Th. Bentzon’s ‘Tony,’ a novel which 
is marred by the introduction of at least one very objectionable character.—‘ La 
Nation Armée,’ a paper by General Cosseron de Villenoisy, though perhaps 
slightly professional, is full of interesting details and original suggestions. The 
arguments by which he endeavours to prove his position that even where military 
service is obligatory there is a manifest injustice and a practical disadvantage in 
submitting all classes of the community to the same training and for the same 
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length of time, are certainly plausible. It may be doubted, however, whether 
they are quite consistent with the spirit of democratic equality on which the 
present military system of France is based.—M. Alfred Fouillée’s recent work, 
‘Critique des Systtmes de Morale Contemporaine,’ has suggested to M. Emile 
Beaussire a most interesting and instructive article in which he examines ‘the 
state of consciences in contemporary society ’ and ‘the present crisis in Ethics.’ 
—In the continuation of his able study, ‘Un Général Diplomate au Temps de 
la Révolution,’M. Albert Sorel takes Dumouriez at the moment of his appoint- 
ment to the chief command of the army of the north. To understand the great 
event which covered the French general with glory, the battle of Valmy, to 
appreciate its nature, its consequences and the singular negotiations to which it 
gave rise, the writer penetrates into the camp of the allies, examines why, after 
having neglected the many advantages which they possessed, they were about 
to rush into irretrievable blunders, and, in short, analyzes the complicated 
motives which decided the issue of a campaign in which diplomacy played a far 
greater part thanstrategy. M. Sorel’s ‘monography’ is animportant contribution 
to the history of a most critical epoch.—‘ Les Grandes Percées des Alpes,’ from 
the pen of M. Louis Simonin, contains some highly interesting and comparatively 
little known details concerning the cutting and working of the three great tunnels 
by which the Alps are pierced, that of Mont Cenis in the west, of the St. 
Gothard in the north or centre, and of the Arlberg in the east. In addition to 
this the writer also sets forth and criticises the projected tunneling of the 
Simplon, Mont Blanc, the lesser and the greater St. Bernard.—The ‘Scientitic 
Discovery ’ of which M. A. Dastre records the ‘three epochs,’ in a paper bearing 
that title, is the discovery of the circulation of the blood. Such a discovery as 
Flourens wrote, some thirty years ago, does not, and, indeed, could scarcely 
belong to one man, nor to one epoch. Harvey’s share in the complete solution 
of this physiological problem was undoubtedly great, for it was he that established 
what is known as the greater circulation. Previously to him, however, the lesser 

ulmonary circulation had been described by Realdo Colombo, an Italian, and 
] the famous and unfortunate Servetus. But, if the history of the circulation 
of the blood does not begin with Harvey, neither doesitendwithhim. Neither 
his own discovery, nor that of Realdo Colombo is more essential to a thorough 
understanding of the whole mechanism of circulation than is that of local 
circulation, due to Claude Bernard. In other words, Harvey’s discovery marks 
a celebrated crisis in the slow evolution of our knowledge in connection with 
circulation, and this crisis finds its place between two others, of which the one 
prepared and the other completed it. It is more particularly the last of these 
three crises or epochs that M. Dastre records, though new documents and recent 
discussions give him an opportunity of recalling, in some detail, the history both 
of the pulmonary and of the greater circulation.—‘ The Situation of Viticulture 
in 1884,’ from the pen of M. E. Vidal, is a despairing protest against the in- 
difference of the government with respect to one of the chief industries of France. 
The writer almost goes the length of predicting ruin, in a not very distant future, 
to the 15,000 families of vine-dressers and the 2 millions of middle-men who have 
hitherto made their living from the produce of the vine.—The Revue littéraire 
which, with the usual notices and chronicles, closes the number, deals with the 
‘lesser naturalists’; the feeble imitators of Zola and Flaubert, such, for example 
as Bauquenne, Allard, or ‘the astonishing Monsieur Francis Poictevin,’ meet 
with scant mercy at the hands of M. Brunetiére.—In the mid-monthly number, 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu begins what promises to be a series of political and 
religious, or, perhaps we should say, politico-religious articles, with a paper on 
‘Liberal Catholics and the Church of France from 1830 to the present day.’ The 
= instalment brings him down to the scission of the catholic party, about 

850.—-With a third instalment M. Albert Sorel concludes his very able sketch 
of the career of the arch-traitor and conspirator Dumouriez. He shows us the 
‘ parasite of every coalition’ living in England on the double pension granted 
him by the British and the Austrian governments, reduced to the infamy of 
having to find excuses for his best actions, and of boasting of his worst, and as 
utterly devoid of resignation in his decrepitude as he had been of conscience at 
the decisive crisis of his fortunes. —‘ En Tunisie’ has the merit of being not only 
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light, sketchy, and eminently readable, but—being from the pen of a lady, Mme. 
Blanche Lee Childe—of containing details of female life to which a traveller of 
the sterner sex would have been unable to get access.—In the sketch which he 
entitles ‘Corvée Matinale,’ we recognise M. Pierre Loti’s power of description. 
—The Marquis de Saporta’s continuation of the admirable essay in which he 
sums up the results of Oswald Heer’s labours, is one of the best contributions to 
the present number. The past of the Arctic regions is the subject of this second 
instalment. After recording all that Heer has done towards clearing up the 
mystery of the early ages of the world, the writer deduces his own conclusions, 
which are, that a time will come when our own zone, depopulated in its turn, 
will share the fate of Iceland and of Spitzbergen, and, after having gone through 
an intermediate period, during which its only trees will be the pine, the elder, 
and the rowan, will ultimately retain nothing but stretches of alpine plants in 
the depths of its valleys and along the estuaries of its shores. —In the last article, 
entitled, ‘Happiness in Pessimism,’ M. J. Bourdeau shows us how Schopen- 
hauer, in spite of his doctrines, or perhaps because of them, lived to a green old 
age, respected, happy, and—except in theory—thoroughly contented with him- 
self and all about him. 


Le Livre (June).—Jean-Joseph Girouard, a Parisian publisher, was executed 
on the 8th of January, 1794, his crime being that he had printed anti-revolu- 
tionary works, and that he bad been found in possession of works tainted (em- 
poisonnés) with aristocracy and tending to vilify national representation. The 
documents relating to his trial have been thought by M. Alfred Bégis of 
sufficient importance to be reproduced under the title, ‘ Persécutions des 
Journalistes et des Libraires pendant la Terreur.’ M. Bégis does not miss the 
opportunity of saying hard things of the Government which inscribed ‘ Liberté, 
fraternité, égalité’ on all the public buildings, and condemned to death the 
editors, the publishers, and the printers of newspapers which dared to find fault 
with the decrees of the National Convention, and even the clerks who took 
down the names of subscribers to these papers.—The paper which M. L. 
Dérome entitles ‘ Le Discrédit des Livres écrits en Latin’ is a sad and, in some 
parts, an eloquent lament over the decay of Latin literature generally, and more 
particularly over one manifestation of it, the discredit into which Latin works 
have fallen. As to what he says of books, we fear that not only France, but 
England too, must plead guilty to the impeachment. Now-a-days it is almost 
exclusively for the use of schools that the Latin authors are printed, and no 
publisher thinks of sending out such ditions de luxe of them as were the pride 
of former generations, and even these are being gradually expelled from the 
libraries of book-fanciers, of men of the world, even of literary men. M. 
Dérom- looks upon this as the direct result of an evolution in modern manners, 
He connects it with the growing contempt for Latin literature generally. It is 
on this point that we believe, as we sincerely hope, that the very dark sketch 
which he draws, and the darker prophecies which he utters, however true they 
may be on his side of the Channel, are overdrawn in so far as we are concerned. 
We cannot believe that Latin literature is doomed. However low the ebb to 
which it has fallen and may yet fall, we must remember that the ‘ dark ages’ 
immediately preceded and — helped to bring about the great revival of 
learning.—The part devoted to the ‘Bibliographie Ancienne’ closes with a short 

r by M. Olivier de Gourcuff, bearing the title, ‘ Notes de Bibliographie Phil- 
he énique.’—In the ‘ Bibliographie Moderne’ we welcome M. Uzanne with his 
‘ Vieux airs—Jeunes Paroles,’ in which he allows his pen to ramble so charm- 
ingly from grave to gay, from criticism to bibliography, from the nineteenth 
century to the Middle Ages, from ‘Les Blasphémes’ to the ‘Quatre Fils 
Aymon,’ from the ‘Sentimental Journey’ to ‘ Faublas,’ without ever ceasing to 
be interesting.—M. Edouard Drumont, who follows him, enlarges on the 
‘literary movement’ of the month, which naturally includes what we may call 
the two productions of the season, ‘Les Blasphemes’ and ‘Sapho.’—In the 
‘Correspondances Etrangéres’ Scotland is alone represented. At the head of 
the works which M. Barbé introduces to the notice of French readers we find 
Professor Jebb’s ‘(Edipus Tyrannus.’ ‘Inchbracken,’ ‘The Seven Sagas of 
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Prehistoric Man,’ are also favourably mentioned. One of the articles in a late 
number of The Scottish Review, that dealing with M. Rénan’s ‘ Souvenirs,’ is 
pointed out as possessing special interest for French readers, A later number 
of the same review is also mentioned, and special reference made to ‘ M. Swin- 
burne’s Debt to the Bible’ and to the essay on the ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale.’ 


Le Livre (August).—The July number of this review not having come to 
hand, we are obliged to pass on to that for August. It contains but two papers 
in its first part, both of them, however, very interesting and very readable. Jn 
the first of them, M. B. H. G. de Saint-Heraye draws a charming picture 
of the well-known ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ M. Paul Lacroix, and a description of 
his library. We are not told what ‘the fate of this library was during the late 
war ; this we should have been curious to learn. If we are not mistaken, some 
German soldiers were quartered in the house, and one of them, with a literary 
taste and. an easy conscience, appropriated a manuscript which he afterwards 
showed with some pride as a relic of his soldiering days. He was disappointed 
to learn from us that his treasure consisted merely of notes which could be of 
no great use to any but the owner.—M. Spire Blondel continues the series of 
articles published from time to time on ‘The Writer’s Tools.’ Ink and ink- 
stands are treated of in the present instalment, which is full of quaint informa- 
tion. It closes with a description of four inkstands well known to all those who 
have visited Victor a house in Guernsey. They are fixed together on a 
table, and accompanied with autograph letters from each of the givers: 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, George Sand, and the elder Dumas. The production 
of the last of these is highly characteristic—as is also the dashing style of the 
handwriting--and short enough to be reproduced : ‘I certify that this is the 
inkstand with which I have written my last fifteen or twenty volumes.’ This 
literary trophy was put up for sale by Mme. Hugo at a bazaar. A hundred 
pounds was rather too high a price for Guernsey purses. Victor Hugo was 
obliged to be his own buyer. The poor got the money, and he kept the table, 
which may still be seen in the room amr known as Garibaldi’s. —By a strange 
coincidence, the ‘Chronique du Livre’ contains an account of the sale of M. 
Bouet’s collection of autographs, where we again find the writers whom we have 
just mentioned. There is also a very curious letter from Béranger to Prosper 
Merimée. Happening to mention the Romans, he launches forth into the fol- 
lowing very amusing and not wholly untrue invectives : ‘What scoundrels 
those Romans of yours were! I always say that they have just been the porters 
which Providence made use of to carry the lights of Greece throughout the 
ancient world. The Athenians were neither sufficiently strong-shouldered nor 
sufficiently sure-footed for the task. Your Roman rabble (canaille), brutal and 
ferocious, was fit for nothing else, but it did not draw much light from the torch 
which it carried. What a horrible people! When will it cease to be put up for 
the admiration of little children and old fools ?’—In the modern portion, MM. 
Uzanne and Dramont have given up their places to Dr. Westland Marston and 
M. Henri Pére Du Bois. In his London letter, the former devotes several 
columns to the memoirs of Princess Alice. Here, also, a paragraph, and a 
highly favourable one, is given to Professor Jebb’s ‘ Sophocles.’ 


Le Livre (September).—In the first of the only two articles of the ‘ Ancient’ 
section of this number, M, Maurice Jametel takes us to Pekin, and acts as our 
cicerone through a Chinese book-shop. Amongst the various volumes which he 
describes there is one, a copy of the Chou-King, to which he ascribes 1282 as 4 
date. If it can be proved that it was actually printed some two centuries before 
Europe received the art of printing from Guttenberg, it can scarcely be thought 
that 600 francs was so exorbitant a price as M. Jametel calls it.—The second 
paper, by M. Paul d’Estrées, contains an account of a third manuscript of the 
‘Guirlande de Julie,’ of which M. Uzanne, who has published it, thought that 
only two copies were extant. The ‘Chronique’ continues its enumeration of 
the autographs in the Bouet collection. We notice a letter of Burns’s which 
fetched 800f. Walter Scott only rose to 75f.; Carlyle to 100. One of Guizot’s 
letters, sold for 50f., contains an interesting appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
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‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ‘ What can be truer than the love of Romeo and Juliet, 
a love so youthful, so ardent, so unreflecting, full at once of physical passion 
and of moral tenderness, unbridled, and yet not coarse, because the delicacy of 
the heart is throughout united to the ardour of the senses. There is nothing 
subtle or artificial in it, no ingenious arrangement of the poet’s ; it is neither the 
pure love of an imagination filled with pious enthusiasm, nor the licentious love 
of a perverted life ; it is love itself, love undivided, involuntary yet sovereign, 
without constraint and without corruption, such as it bursts forth in the heart 
of man in early youth, at once simple and varied, as God has made it. ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet ” is really the tragedy of love, as ‘‘ Othello” is that of jealousy, and 
“‘ Macbeth” that of ambition.’—In this,number the foreign letters, on the wane 
in former numbers, have totally disappeared ; and M.M. Uzanne and Drumont 
have the modern department all to themselves, exclusively, we should add, of 
the bibliographical part and the ‘Gazette Bibliographique,’ in which we call 
special attention to a report of Arséne Houssaye’s speech at the inauguration of 
George Sand’s statue, and to a charming letter in which the younger Dumas 
describes his study. 


La RasseGna NazIoNA.E (Sept. Ist) contains the close of the article by A. 
Bottoni, on ‘ Pomposa at the time of Guido,’ and also of the story ‘Garden and 
Field-flowers,’ by R. Corniani.—Signor Cenni closes his ‘ Reflections on Italy in 
connection with the Gothard Tunnel.’—Signor Silerigardi tells the story of the 
10th edition of Cantu’s Storia Universale.—Then follows a review of Lampertico’s 
work on political economy, Heonomia de’ popoli e degli Stati. The critic is Signor 
Conti.—Signor Valdarnini contributes ‘The Theory of Human Conscience and 
Morals in connection with the Doctrines of Kant.’—The number for September 
16th opens with a lecture delivered at the School of Science in Florence last 
May, by Signor Gabba, the subject being ‘Modern Doctrines of Property.’ 
Signor Bonghi reviews at length Father Stoppani’s,book, Dogma and Positive 
Science,’—a book, says Bonghi, which will comfort those whose indignation has 
been roused by the scorn which atheistic science has showered upon believers.— 
Signor G. Loth writes an archaeological paper on the question—‘ Which Britons 
gave their name to Armorica ?’—Signor Puicherle contributes a short memoir of 
the late Abbé Moigno, the author of Splendori della fede, who died not long ago 
at Paris.—Another memoir is written on the illustrious Neapolitan, Baron 
Savarese, by Signor Persico.—Under the title ‘Our Country Regions,’ Signor 
Mazzei argues on the agricultural question,—Art at the Turin exhibition is tho 
subject of Signor di Marmoiti’s pen. Professor Conti has a brief paper on Leo- 
pold Galeotti and Giulio Carcano.—The political review, speaking of the cholera 
epidemic in Italy, says that the pen refuses to describe all the horrors of the 
misfortune that has befallen Naples, which seems destined to suffer most from 
the cholera whenever that disease appears in Italy. The extraordinary intensit 
of the malady in Naples, and its long continuance at Spezia, have silenced all 
journalistic polemics on the extreme fear shown by the citizens. When people 
die as they d*ed in Naples, the panic which cities feel that still remember the 
epidemic of 1866 and 1867, is understood. But the terror has passed, and it is 
seen that when the Italians have paid the tribute of their impressionable char- 
acter during the menace of the epidemic, they find courage to face its actual 
presence. The reviewer praises the noble conduct of King Humbert, and urges 
the government to do their duty in rendering Naples less poor and more healthy. 


La Crvitta Catroxica (July 12th).—The first article, ‘Give to God that 
which is God’s,’ is a contradiction of Signor Cadorna’s idea that the doctrine of 
the spiritual power of the Church as a real public power was a medieval inno- 
vation.—There follow more chapters of ‘The Present State of Linguistic Study,’ 
govtes the opinions of Whitney, Adam, and others.—An article on ‘The 

ransitoriness of the World’ notices the opinions of the philosophers, the 
scholastic conception of time, with a strong dissent from the opinions of Hegel, 
Kant, etc.—The lively novel, ‘ The International Countess,’ is continued.—The 
review of Italian literature notices David Castelli’s Biblical Poesy, The Prophecies 
of the Bible, and The Messiah according to the Hebrews, and also the Duke of 
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Castellaneta’s Bavarian Letters.—The contemporary chronicle speaks of Papal 
affairs, of the Italian Republicans’ celebration of Mazzini’s birthday, calling 
their praise of the patriot ‘blasphemy,’ and other things.—July 22nd.—The 
first article on the abolition of capital punishment begins as follows: ‘The 
cholera-morbus that is menacing Italy on all sides alarms people so that one 
hears of nothing but deaths, quarantine, the lazzaretto, fumigation, microbes, 
and contagious bacilli; all things which sadden the soul and show that God, in 
his divine justice, keeps in full vigour the capital punishment which the pro- 
tectors of assassins pretend that human justice ought to abolish for ever.’ The 
article then goes on to quote various Masonic publications to prove that the agi- 
tation has been set on foot by the sect ‘that pants to banish God from every 
concern in human affairs because it recognises in the true God, the author and 
supreme master of human society, its own greatest enemy.’—Then follows 
another of the series of articles on the Church, this time the subject being ‘The 
Legislative Power of the Church.’—The continuation of the papers on the decay of 
Ttalian thought tries to prove the great harm done to Italy by the poets, from 
Gracobini down to Leopardi, of whom it says: ‘ He would have been one of the 
greatest poets, if impiety had not cut his wings, and if, instead of desiring the 
grandeur of a pagan Italy, he had desired to see his country great and powerful 
under the protection of the Kingdom of the Cross.’—There follow more chapters 
of ‘ The International Countess.’—The contemporary chronicle severely criticises 
G. Tregga’s book, Religions and Religion, calling it a comedy, and blaming the 
author’s presumption in daring to speak in the name of science. The criticism 
is not finished in this number. 


Civitta CarroLica (August 5th) begins with a political article on ‘ Parlia- 
mentarianism,’ trying to prove that it hides within its bosom the germs of a 
brutal tyranny.— We have then another article entitled ‘The Temporal Begin- 
ning of the World,’ and another on the Church, dealing with its judicial power, 
and concluding with a passage on the errors of modern liberalism ; the papers 
on ‘The State of Linguistic Study,’ ‘The Decay of {talian Thought,’ etc.—The 
contemporary chronicle speaks of the bad state of Italian prisons in view of the 
cholera.—August 27th opens with an article entitled ‘ Armed Peace,’ attributing 
that plague to—the Freemasons. ‘This armed peace,’ concludes the article, 
‘has its living root in the Judaic-Masonic revolution, the destroyer of States, 
the mover of the most disorderly popular passions, and the corrupter of all that 
is sacred, honest, and Christian in individuals and in society.’-—‘ The Last Fate 
of Babylonia’ is concluded.—A further instalment of ‘The Decay of Italian 
Thought’ carries down the list of poets to Cavallotti, the pride of revolu- 
tionary literature, who lately led a squadron of assistants to help the sufferers 
from the cholera in Naples. 


Crvitta Catrotica (Sept. 9th) opens with an article on ‘ Irreligion, Nihilism, 
and Anarchy’; another violent attack against the ‘ Masonic Sects’ follows. 
—The article on the Church has for its subject ‘The Coercive Power of the 
Church.’—The article on ‘ The Present State of Linguistic Study ’ and the novel 
are continued.—The review of natural science discourses at length on Dr. Koch 
and his bacilli, on the classic discovery of Pacini, on disinfection, remedies, etc., 
and concludes with a useful warning. Pacini having demonstrated that, as a 
rule, apparent death precedes real death in cholera, the reviewer urges that per- 
sons supposed to be dead of cholera ought not to be interred until putrefaction 
has actually begun, that being the only sure sign of death. This sign is often 
delayed for twenty-nine or thirty hours, so the dead should be deposited in a 
mortuary chamber until putrefaction has set in, there being little or no danger 
of infection, as the germs of disease are confined to the intestines, and do not 
issue after death as they do during the course of the malady. The name and 
rights of science should be invoked in favour of such precautions, not only out 
of charity to others, but aiso in self-defence.—The contemporary chronicle 
praises the noble conduct and example of the King, and the zeal of the priests. 
The epidemic has shown, says the reviewer, how false is the judgment of those 
Liberals who represent the people as hostile to the Church and clergy. 
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Nuova Anto.octa (July 1st).—The number opens with an interesting paper 
on ‘ The Poet Martial and the Customs of his Time’ in which a good picture of 
the poet and the period is placed before the non-classic reader.—Mr. Morelli’s 
book, ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ published in London last year, 
affords Signor Visconte Venusta a theme for an extensive criticism and summary, 
to be continued in the next number.—Professor Stoppani writes on the Sargossa’ 
Sea, ending with the hypothesis that perhaps the still mysterious origin of the 
bituminous schists may be found in masses of vegetable matter, corresponding 
to the Sargossa Sea, which were accumulated at the bottom of ancient seas by 
marine currents, and reduced first to a gelatinous substance and then to schists 
rich in combustible material.—Fiction is provided by J. Rovetti in a story 
entitled ‘Montegi.’—‘P’ contributes an article on ‘Political parties in 
Belgium,’ pointing out the inconveniences of a constitution that has two elective 
chambers. —‘Woman in India’ shows that the Indian women are now passing 
through a period of progressive evolution, by which they will ultimately be 
raised to the position enjoyed by women of the Anglo-saxon races, a position not 
yet even achieved by the women of Latin races.—The review of foreign litera- 
ture, among other French works, notices Renan’s Nouvelles dudes d’ Histoire 
Religieuse.”—The political review touches on the damage done by quarantine 
on land, and describes the importation of the present epidemic as the only 

ssible result of the colonial policy of France.—July 15th.—Signor Antona 

raversa publishes and comments on an inedited letter from Ugo Foscolo te 
Andrea Calbo on receipt of an ode by the latter, which is also given.—The 
article on Morelli’s book is closed, the writer expressing the hope that knowledge 
of Italian art may shortly be as largely spread in Italy as it is abroad, and that 
the Italian picture galleries may be better organised, better catalogued, and 
rendered more accessible. All Italy, it is said, is a museum, but it cannot be 
added that it is a well kept museum. The preservation of works of art in Italy 
is closely connected with the question of instruction and study. When the 
history and criticism of art shall have received a greater impulse, the government 
will be better able to judge to whom it should confide its treasures, and the best 
guarantees for the safety of Italian monuments and for the future of Italy’s art 
institutions will be found.—Signor E. Mancini contributes an interesting account 
of tke latest scientific application of photography.—‘ Montegi’ is continued. 
—Signor De Zerbi has an article on the Italian parliament, of which the follow- 
ing few sentences will give an idea: ‘The will of the Italians is exactly like the 
will of children, and the Deputies are wrong in that they are its mirror. The 
ministers are wrong in that they are the medium or the result of the will of those 
deputies who reflect the anarchical will of the country. But the argument that 
the government has in consequence done nothing, is exaggerated. If the 
government and the chamber had an exact knowledge of the real need and future 
of the country, they would have submitted everything to two objects ; first, the 
completion of the defences of the State, which is the only basis of a strong and 
respected commercial policy ; and secondly, the preparation for a resurrection 
of agricultural productiveness, and the stemming of the gradual exhaustion under 
which proprietors and agriculturists suffer.’—There follows an account of the 
cutting of the Isthmus of Suez.—The political review speaks of Gladstone’s 
electoral reform as an able plan for diverting public attention from foreign 
affairs to home questions. 


Nuova Antotoera (August Ist).—Signor G. Boglietti opens the number with 
a study of ‘ The conception of social evolution in Shelley’s poems.’ ‘In Shelley’s 
mind,’ he says, ‘we find thought and nature, separated during so many cen- 
turies, intimately united. Shelley’s fantastic representation of thought is in 
perfect agreement with the results of modern science. He did not hesitate to 
assign to Nature the mission of breaking the world’s fetters. He had the intui- 
tion of the evolutionary movement of our time, and represented it in a manner 
that adorned the positive results of science with the ‘flowers of poesy.’ The 
article quotes largely from Shelley’s works.—Signora Luisa Saredo relates the 
story of Melanie, third wife of Prince Metteruich, prefacing the account with 
the remark that it is difficult to understand the indifference with which the 
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publication of the Memoirs of Prince Metternich has been received in Italy ; and 
that she has therefore imposed upon herself the task of exposing the domestic 
side, and the most characteristic and sympathetic side, of these memoirs,—Signor 
Paul Livy writes on the all-absorbing subject of the cholera-bacillus. He re- 
marks that the word microbus is said to have been born in. 1878, and is due to 
Sedillot of the French Academy, but that it really owes its paternity to the 
Italian savant—Pacini. The writer then describes the proceedings of the Ger- 
man Commission in India under Dr. Koch, and the hypothesis set up by that 
gentleman, as well as the studies of the French Commission in Alexandria. After 
a summary of the results till now arrived at, Signor Livy advises the strictest 
quarantine and most rigorous surveillance.—Signor Maldini, Deputy, writes a 
long article on the Austrian marine manceuvres. deploring the manner in which 
Italian public opinion interpreted them. The aim of the article is to prove that 
there was nothing in the fact of the manceuvres that could offend Italy. The 
writer denies that the Government of Italy should adopt a foreign policy that 
would give some satisfaction and security at a time when there are signs of 
change in the diplomatic relations of the great European powers. The ministers 
should raise the material and moral condition of the navy, and so render public 
opinion favourable to an institution to which belongs so important a part of the 
defence of the kingdom.—The foreign review notices at length Professor Flint’s 
book on Vico, confessing that a similar work does not exist in Italy. ‘The 
author,’ says the reviewer, ‘renders full justice to the genius of our great 
thinker, and speaks of him with sympathy and admiration, attributing to bim 
every discovery that belongs to him, with that simplicity of language that carries 
persuasion with it. Some ~~ errors might be corrected in a new edition, 
such, for example, as calling Vico a Neapolitan, and some incorrect — of 
proper names. The book will be read with gratitude in Italy, especially by the 
studious.’—The political review, speaking of electoral reform in Britain, says 
that, on the day the order of the legislative power is changed, the consti- 
tution will become, like all others, subject to inconveniences which till now 
have been avoided. The reviewer hesitates to believe that Gladstone is favour- 
able to such a transformation of the Upper House, which, if it took place, 
would disturb the admirable equilibrium now existing between the democratic 
and conservative principles.—August 15th.—An interesting article, entitled, 
‘Petrarch the Traveller,’ by A. Bartoli, opens this number. We read that 
Petrarch, when an infant of seven months, and accompanying his exiled parents 
on their travels, fell with his bearer into the Arno, and was nearly drowned. 
When seven years of age the poet was wrecked near Marseilles, and once more 
nearly perished. He continued to travel with his parents from place to place 
during his youth, and seemed to derive from these early wanderings a praceens | 
for constant change of place and scene. The writer of the article calls Petrare 
the first tourist. He then gives an account of the poet’s journeys, with many 
interesting incidents and particulars.—Signor E. Monaci contributes a paper on 
the beginning of the Italian School of chases founded on various publications. 
—Signor Barzellotti has a long and thoughtful paper on the decline of classical 
studies in Italian schools.—Signor Bertagnolli writes on the results of the inquiry 
into the agrarian question by the Italian Government commission, concluding 
with the words: ‘Grimaldi is preparing a good, serious, practical plan, and in 
Commendatore Miraglia, possesses the most intelligent and persevering co-opera- 
tor for its application. But he must not forget that a canal of irrigation would 
be infinitely preferable to all hydrographic and meteorological studies ; a large 
preserve of grapes and olives to any theoretical or practical school of agriculture ; 
and a grand establishment for the manufacture of wine and oil, to a dozen ex- 
perimental agricultural stations.’—Signor Nencione has something to say on the 
monuments to Diderot and George Sand.—An account of the orchestral concerts 
at the Turin exhibition concludes the number. 


Nuova Antotoeia (Sept. 1st) commences with an account of ‘The First 
Monuments of German Literature,’ by G. Chiarini ; followed by a learned article, 
‘ Plato’s Idea of Justice as represented in the Republic,’ by Signor Ferri.—A 
story, entitled ‘ A Brother of 5 me Cenci,’ is founded on documents relating 
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to the Cenci family contained in the archives of the Roman State.—Signor E. 
Mancini has a short paper on muscular force in the vertebrates, crustaceans, 
and insects. ‘ Montegi’ is continued.—Signor Palma contributes an article on ' 
the revision of the constitution in France, of which he says that the problem is 
still unsolved.—In an article on the ‘Movement of the Civil State’ Signor 
Gabelli gives several interesting statistics, among which are the following :— 
From the 3lst December, 1882, to the 3lst December, 1883, there were in all 
Italy 794,196 deaths and 1,071,433 births, being 1°5 deaths and 2 births per 
minute. Commencing from the healthiest and ending in the least healthy pro- 
vince, the death-rate was as follows ; the least in Treviso, 2°21 per cent., the 
most in Ferrara, 3°45 per cent. In this list Rome figures with 2°77 per cent.,, 
and Naples with 3°12 per cent. Life is shorter in South than in North Italy, 
depending chiefly on the greater mortality among infants in the South. Com- 

aring the ten provinces afflicted with malaria, with ten not infected, we find 
in the first a mortality of 2°69 per cent., and in the last of 2°61 per cent. The 
average of marriages is highest in the Abruzzo, Basilicata, and Puglia, and least 
in the Venetian provinces ; so that the number of marriages increases towards 
the South at the rate of 3 to 4. The medium number of births in all the king- 
dom is 37.28 to every 1000 inhabitants, increasing towards the South. In 
Liguria the average is 32°44 per cent., in Apulia 43°83 per cent. Of the 
1,071,432 births in 1883, 988,375 were legitimate, 57,034 illegitimate ; 26,043 of 
the infants were exposed. Beginning with Bari, there were 0°92 per cent. of 
illegitimate births in that province, and in Forli 28-82 per cent., an enormous 
difference, Rome figures in this list with 19°20 per cent. and Naples with 1°82 
per cent. In grouping the provinces, the least number is to be found in the 
Neapolitan provinces, which share the post of honour with a few Lombardian 
provinces and Piedmont, while the Romagna, Umbria, Rome, and some pro- 
vinces of the March, stand at the bottom of the list. In general, it may be said 
that those provinces which once formed the Pontifical State afford the greatest 
number of illegitimate children.—The political review, speaking of Egyptian 
affairs, says that it may be presumed that Gladstone will be compelled by the 
force of circumstances to establish an English protectorate, equivalent to an 
annexation, in Egypt, thus carrying out, not his own programme, but that of the 
Conservatives, who have always exhorted the Government to make itself master 
of the vice-kingdom.—Sept. 15th opens with a paper on ‘ The Natural Sciences 
in Literature,’ by E. Nencione, followed by an article entitled ‘The Policy of 
Massimo d’Azeglio, according to new documents,’ by G. Boglietti.—Signor Botto 
e ves a full and lively account of the medieval castle and exhibition at Turin. — 
Very interesting and amusing, bringing vividly before the reader ancient Roman 
life in Baia, is the paper by Signor V. Giachi, ‘Journey of Scauro, Roman cava- 
lier, to the Gulf of Baia,’ and containing the translation of a letter by the 
traveller, from which one sees that South Italian life has not essentially altered 
since the classic times.—The story ‘Montegi’ is finished.—Signor Angelo 
Mosso, at the beginning of his long and_ interesting article on ‘ Precautions 
against the Cholera,’ praises the Hygienic Office in Berlin, 2-4 deplores the want 
ot a similar organisation in Italy. He then describes wk .t is done by other 
countries and the opinions of the most eminent professors. de relates his visit 
to Munich to hear Professor Pettenkofer, whose first words to him in private 
were : ‘ Your Government is making useless efforts. The cholera had already 
invaded Italy when you shut your gates. The quarantine can do nothing.’ 
After quoting Pettenkofer’s scientific opinions, Signor Mosso takes us with him 
to Berlin, where he visited Dr. Koch. ‘On the morning of the 10th,’ he says, 
‘we went to Dr. Koch. Passing through the laboratories of the Hygienic 
Office, we knocked at the door of the Professor's private laboratory, which was 
immediately opened by him in person. When I saw him and took his hand, I 
felt a kind of timidity and embarrassment. I thought of his triumphs, and the 
festivities held in his honour when he returned from India. I thought of the 
beginning of his career, when his name suddenly beca’ae luminous in science. 
I was much moved as I leoked at the man, so simple and so humble, who had 
won au immortal place among the great discoverers of the century. 
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I looked around the room. In the centre was a bench for chemical 
researches with reagents, a stove, and some physiological instruments. 
Under the northern window was a table full of microscopes, tubes, apparatus 
and bases for the cultivation and colouring of bacilli. Dr. Koch jokingly 
described to us the unhappy life he had lately led. I wanted. to tell him that 
in Italy, and especially in Turin, he had many ardent admirers ; that when a 
prize of 12,000 francs was proposed to be given to the greatest discovery made 
during the last three years, some members of the Academy of Science had pro- 
posed to give it to him for his researches into the cause of tuberculous disease ; 
but I had not the courage in time to open my mouth, so interesting were the 
preparations which he now invited me to look at under the microscope. The first 
thing he showed me was a drop taken from the evacuations of a cholera patient 
in India, and kept for two days ona damp cloth to show the rapid multiplication 
of the bacilli under the lens—magnifying 600 times—there appeared a multitude 
of bacilli, or extremely minute little sticks, of which some were rather curved, 
in the form of acomma, This is the reason why Dr. Koch gives to such micro- 
organisms the name of comma-bacillus, to distinguish them from other bacilli 
characteristic of other diseases. Some were like the letter S, because two bacilli 
were united in inverse directions at their extremities. On the margin of the pre- 
paration were seen two tortuous strings, twisted like a screw. Dr. Koch invited 
me to observe attentively this last and very rare form, which shows that the 
comma-bacillus is not a genuine bacillus, but an intermediate form between the 
bacillus and the spirillus. Probably the cholera is produced by a true spirillus, 
and what now seems a simple bacillus, is only a fragment of a spirillus, like a 
link in a chain.’ ‘Dr. Koch laughed bitterly at the fact of enormous sums being 
spent in useless fumigations, ‘‘as if we still lived in the middle ages !” ’"—Signor 
Mosso then translates for the benefit of Italians the prescriptions against the 
cholera issued by the German Government to its agents. He concludes his 
interesting article with the following words : ‘After having shown that the Italian 
government acts contrary to the authority of the most competent judges in 
hygienic affairs, and after having shown that it was scientifically an error to 
spend millions of francs in inland quarantine, solemnly condemned by the scien- 
tific publications and laws of other European governments, it is my belief that 
we ought to consider the question of precautions against the cholera from a more 
elevated and wider point of view. In no circumstances do nations prove them- 
selves to be so intimately connected one with the other as when questions of 
hygiene arise. Because Toulon was dirtier than any other French town, we 
have seen the choleraic infection beginning there. And now Naples—the one 
among the Italian cities most neglected, wanting in good drinking water, 
defective in drainage, with an improvideat population—has become another 
terrible centre of infection. Pettenkofer’s law, that the cholera is more fatal 
where impurities and human detritus are most largely accumulated in the soil, 
is verified. In Italy we were not prepared for such an immense misfortune. 
The laws, the governmental dispositions, and the municipal precautions were 
less in harmony with the dictates of science than in other countries. The danger 
of recurring choleraic invasions becomes greater the more commerce and rapidity 
of communication with India increases. Italy might be the supporter of an 
international law to defend Europe against the cholera. It is necessary 
that there should be a central office, with stations in various parts of Europe, 
and especially on the Suez Canal, which should watch and provide against the 
contagion in the common interest, and propose the most efficacious measures, 
The Government ought to furnish the means indispensable for the study of the 
malady and for researches into the best remedies. It is a sad thing to find the 
sanitary regulations of the different countries at variance. Cleanliness, the 
healthy state of cities, the efforts that a Government makes to suffocate an epi- 
demic—or its negligence in allowing one to break out—are questions of an 
international character. It now behoves us energetically and self-denyingly to 
prevent the evil from increasing. Everyone should remain at his post. May 
the love of country, the sentiment of humanity, and the noble example of the 
King inspire the timorous with courage. Let us remember that the intrepid 
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man may sometimes make a mistake, but the man who is afraid always makes 
mistakes.’—The political review says that the cholera invasion in Naples is the 
most terrible that has been known since 1837, and hopes that all political parties 
will unite in good faith to complete the necessary work for the sanitation of 
Naples.-—The financial review notices the enormous damage done to Neapolitan 
commerce by the cholera papas The reviewer, judging by the past, has no 

reat hope that Naples will be rendered radically healthy, to accomplish which 
oct end all political agitations, he urges, should cease and all — agree, 
so as to enable Parliament to take upon itself the great task of the redemp- 
tion of the people. 


The THEOLOGISCcH TIJDSCHRIFT, which ought to a pear every two months, has 
this year appeared in double numbers, pa the thickish volume of technical 
papers, each with its new theory, and crowded with references, demands a 
reader of patience and determination. The October number opens with a chap- 
ter of Dr. Kuenen’s contributions to the Criticism of the Pentateuch, the subject 
of which is Balaam. His conclusions are that with the exception of the story 
of the ass, which is earlier than the rest, and of the concluding verses of the last 
prophecy, the whole narrative is from one and the same hand. The episode of 
the ass is a piece of old folks-wit, and as we have it belongs to the end of the 
niuth century. The rest of the story belongs to the eldest (whose date Prof. K. 
promises to discuss in a forthcoming new edition of his Historisch-Critisch-On- 
derzoek ) and is probably of the age of Jeroboam and Uzziah. 

Prof. Hagenboltz, who reviewed the late Mr. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics 
in the May number of the Tijdschrift, has a discussion of the position taken up 
by Prof. Sidgwich in his review in ‘ Mind’ of the same work. Hagenboltz sym- 
pathises with Green in placing the ethical standard in the perfecting of man, and 
his short paper is a condensed argument against utilitarian position. 


In the VRAGEN for September there is a paper on Holland’s International po- 
sition, by S. van Houten, who thinks that small states never were more useful 
nor more secure than now, and that the respect enjoyed by Holland on account 
of her past history, as well as the rivalry between her great neighbours on each 
side, may free her from all anxiety. Small states, however, he holds, are use- 
ful only in so far as they are progressive, and afford a field for discussion to 
which large states taken up with their armaments, cannot so well attend. Ina 
paper in the October Vragen the same writer discusses the present constitutional 
crisis in Holland, and shews apprehensions that the Crown and the Ministry 
incline to a reactionary policy, and that should this be the case graver questions 
than that of the suffrage may soon come before the country. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMP 


IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER, 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 











At Age 70 or Death. | At Age 60 or Death. | At Age 50 or Death. 


Half-Yearly Yearly Half-Yearly Year! Half-Yearly Yearl 
Premium. Premium. Premium. Premium. Premium. Premium. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uninvested, 
are both removed; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of. death, the 
Futu Sum intended for Old Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


~~ 
oe 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL 8UM8 OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


MANCHESTER . 69 King Street. EDINBURGH, 13 George Street. 
DUBLIN . . . 45 Dame Street. | GLASGOW . 40 Royal Exchange 8q. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of ‘payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen, 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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EXAMPLE. 

A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one-first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 
£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year, £500 for 10s, Od, a-Year. 
200 , 48.00. ,, 700 ,, 148,.0d._ ,, 
800 ,, 68.0d.__,, 1000 ,, 20s.0d.__,, 








JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


LEEDS ... . . Park Row. | BRISTOL. . . 28 Corn Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Queen St. | BIRMINGHAM . 84 Bennett’s Hill. 








LIFE POLICY 


FOR 


FAMILY PROVISION 
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ESTABLISHED 





THE COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, NEW YORK. 
Conducted under the Oficial Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government of the State of New York, Reports 
deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurdnce Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR Gunes BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
Wie ee ee 000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy 
elders nd Anmuitana) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for 
of deceased P. Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE mene Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & Conieny Bank. 

A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq., Director Bank of British North America. 
fLONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 21, Lomearp Street, E.C. 

(BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, Crement’s Lanz, Lomparp Srrest, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Orv Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO POLICY HOLDERS, AND APPORTIONMENTS ARE MADE ANNUALLY. 
STATEMENT for Year ending December 31st, 1883 :— 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... . -» £11,379,945 


SURPLUS over all Liabilities and ‘Reserve Fund, accordin 
to Valuation made by the Government... _... | £2,139,339 


INCOME FOR YEAR.. dei eae ia bi .. £2,717,599 
CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND:— 
76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.’ 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 
From whom Prospectus, containing full informstion, can be obtained. 
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PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 





























Tontine Investment Policies, 
By combining an INSURANCE, an INVESTMENT, and an ANNUITY, 
OFFER SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


SVVVVWLVVBABAA ARAN VAS 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 
* The following Policies were taken out on the above plan at the London Office of 





the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE), in 1871 


and 1872, and having matured, have all recently been paid :— 
Plan—TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT —10-Year Tontine. 





Totat Amount Pap 
By COMPANY. 


. . &. S 
84,253 edo 2% 8 sho 
84.055 250 4 26 18 351 1 
84,298 250 i 26 7 349 1 
86,278 1,000 105 15 1,384 
86,632 1,000 105 2 1,380 19 4 
86,848 1,000 106 O 1,385 18 3 
N oT.—The Policy-holder in each case was insured against death during the ten years, and being alive at the 
maturity of the Policy, he received an amount equivalent to the refund of all he had invested, with 
nearly five per cent. compound interest ; thus his insurance during the ten years cost him nothing. 


&@ While the foregoing examples are so favourable, they are not to be considered as promises or guarantees 
of future results. 


The Latest Advance in Life Insurance. 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policies. 


These Policies combine the Non-Forfeiture features, originated by the NEw-YorK LIFE 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

The popularity attained by this Company’s Non-Forfeiture Policies, and the gratifying 
results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment Policies, have led the New-York 
LIFE to combine the essential features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine-Policy. 


Poticy No. Poticy AMOUNT. ANNUAL PREMIUM. 





























This Policy, which provides against loss in case of default in payment of || 


premium after three years, by the guarantee of a paid-up Policy, is now 
confidently offered by this Company. 


DO YOU WANT 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with surplus accumulations at compound interest ? 
| 2. The privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your Tontine Period expires ? 


3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of full 
legal reserve ? 


4. A grace of one month in Ln erg of premiums (subject to a fine), during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired ? 


5. Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after three years, by the 
guarantee of a paid-up Policy—as upon ordinary policies P 
THEN YOU WANT 
The New York Life’s Non-forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. 


Note.—Estimates have been prepared to illustrate the practical working of Policies on this 
plan, and may be obtained for any age on application. 
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Annual Bonus Policies. 


Besides combining the Tontine System with all the ordinary plans of Insurance, the 
Company issues Policies on the following plans, with Annual Bonuses :— 
: ORDINARY LIFE. 


On this plan the Premiums are continued during the life-time of the Assured, and the amount 
is payable at death. 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE by 10, 15, or 20 YEARS’ PAYMENTS. 


On these plans the Premiums cease in 10, 15, or 20 years (according to plan originally chosen), 
the amounts being payable at death. 
These Policies continue to participate in Bonuses after all the Premiums have been paid on 


them. *. 
ENDOWMENT by 10, 15, or 20 YEARS’ PAYMENTS. 
On these plans the amounts are payable in 10, 15, or 20 years (according to plan originally 
chosen) to Assured, or in case of previous death to their representatives. 


Annuities. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British Companies, 
the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class American securities 


enabling them to do so. ; 
RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 




















ee AGES. 
| 50. 60. 70. 
4 Be db 4 ree La het 
MALES ... 1,254 18 oO 975 0 oO 709 18 Oo 
FEMALES 1,309 0 O 1,04 4 0 763 4 0 


Extract from the 25th Annual Report 


OF THE 


Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, March 20th, 1884. 


SPEAKING of the Companies reporting to him, says :— 


Of the Companies operating in New York, all of them hied submitted to rigid 
investigation. All are believed to be honourably conducted and free from the speculative and 
litigious management that has done so much in the past to bring the business of Life Insurance 
into disrepute. To the writer who has been, by reason of his connection with the Department 
during the past fourteen years, a participant in the investigations of all the companies incorporated 
under the Laws of this State, and who has had frequent occasion to criticise them, it is a 
positive pleasure to state that at no time has there been so little necessity 
for criticism as now. . 


The legitimate correspondence of this Office is sufficiently large to make the individual 
responsible for it feel concerned about the replies that are required to be made; but when, in 
addition, he is called upon to assume the burden of assuring frightened policy-holders that their 
abundantly able Company is secure, he has a right to demand relief from the task, especially 
when the Department certificate of emiboeity, SUK fe bel ot State is used 
as a guaranty of the calumniator. 







































ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


BY THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN} 


VEDA VACUEVTAARARB LARD 


ist.—It ig 2 MUTUAL COMPANY, AND NO LIABILITY 18 INCURRED BY ITs Bol 
HOLDERS. There are no Shareholders. Profits are divided annually among the Policy Holl 
and.—BONUSES can be used to reduce the second and following years’ sree, ie te & 
amount of Policy. 
3rd.—BONUSES are /arger and Rates on the average lower than British Companies, 
higher rate of interest obtained on first-class investments in America. 
4th.—SECURITY is guaranteed ee -which restrict Investme 
© rey oe. ee a en ee examination to be made by the Gow 
Insurance Department. 2 
sth STABILITY. The accumulated funds, December 31st, 1883, were £11,379,945 securely inp 
The annual income is £2,717,599, and the surplus over reserve and all liabilities £2,139,339. as 
, 
6th.—The TONTINE POLICIES of this Company practically combine Life Insurance with an 
or an Annuity, at the ordinary premium rates. B. 
7th.—ANNUITIES. The amounts required to purchase these are lower on the average thal 
charged by British Companies. a 
8th.—LIBERALITY in payment of claims. The Records of the Company show many ackno 
of its liberality and fairness in the payment of claims. There are no Shareholders, and c 
no interests adverse to those of the Policy Holders. 


gth.—CLAIMS are payable in London in sterling, and all disputed claims aie case any sho 
in Great Britain are to be decided by British Courts. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


BRISTOL—Baldwin Chambers. 
District Manacer—W. H, COULTAS. 


» LIVERPOOL—B4, Exchange. 
District Manacer—A. DRUMMOND HENDERSON. 


MANCHESTER—100, Mosley Street, 
District ManaGeER—JOHN Le*M. BISHOP. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—13, Mosley Street. 
District Manacer—W. H. HALL. 


NORWICH—Albert Terrace, Unthanks Road. 
District AGgEnNT—THOMAS McCOLLUM. 


NOTTINGHAM —Eskell Ghambers, Market Place. 
Distraicr Manacer—FRANK R. GOUGH. 


PLYMOUTH—42, George Street. 
District Acent—W. R. COLLINSON. 


. YORESHIRE AND DURHAM—15, Bridge Street, BRADFORD. 
District Manacer—W. H. HAYWARD. 


GLASGOW—Herald Buildings, 69, Buchanan Street. 
ManaGer ror Scortann—W. E. HERBERT, F.S.S. 


EDINBURGH—31, Princes Street. DUNDEE—3, India Buildings. 
Acent—PATRICK TURNBULL. Acent—G. A. McLAREN. 


DUBLIN—4, Church Lane, College Green. BELFAST—St. Ann’s Bui “i 
District MANAGER—HENRY A. DILLON, Jun. District Acents—J. W. MONCRIEFF & © 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & GO’S List, 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE OF. Chiefly told 


in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAvuRICcE. With Two Portraits, 
Two Vols, Second Edition. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


New Book by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

HUMAN INTERCOL RSE. ASERIES OF ESSAYS. By Puriie GILBERT 
HaAMERTON, Author of “Thoughts about Art,” ‘‘Etchers and Etching,” etc, Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAY S. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, Editor of the ‘‘ Essays of 
Elia,” ete. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited by 
EpmunpD GossE, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. 
With Portraits and Facsimile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.—Just ready. 


A New Historical Study. 
ANNE BOLEYN. A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 1527-1536. 
AN PAUL FRIEDMANN. Two Vols, Demy 8vo. 28s. 


English Men of Letters. Zdited by Joun Mortey. New Volume. 
COLERIDGE. By H. D. Tram. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
New Book by the Rev. Professor Fowler. 
PROGRESSIVE | MORALITY. AN ESSAY IN ETHICS. By the Rev. 


THOMAS FOWLER, M. §.A., President of Corpus Christi College, and Wyke- 
ham Professor of tails in the U veel of Oxford, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Bampton Lectures, 1884. 

THE ORIGIN AND _NA TURE. CF SCIENTIFIC BELIEF, and 
other Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in 1884, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev, JoHN Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, 
Rome BIsHOP OF EXETER. Demy 8vo.—Just ready. 

NiTY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. | A Synopsis of the 
HE ree Gospels, and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 
ai FREDERICK DENISON Mauvricg, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Second Edition. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HECTOR BERLIOZ. _ Translated entire 
from the Second Paris Edition by RacHEL (Scorr RussELL) Homes, and ELEANOR 
Hoitmgs. Two Vols, Crown 8vo.—Just ready. 

MODERN OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. _ Being the Lettsomian 

ctures for 1884, By R. BRUDENELL CarTER, F.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. Demy 8vo. 6s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. William Black’s New Novel. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. A ROMANCE. By Wit114M Brack, Author 
of “Shandon Bells,” ‘Madcap Violet,” etc, ‘Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- In Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


man. 
MISS TOMMY. JILL. 


A MEDIAZZVAL ROMANCE. By E. A. DILLWYN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Guiaten, &. ‘*A very lively and spirited story.” — The Spectator 








MITCHELHURST PLACE. Se See 


THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


By MARGARET VELEY, Author of 
vf —— By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The 
4 Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 





THE 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 





Volume I. containing a part of the letter A, is passing through the 
Press, and will shortly be published. 





Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months ; and it ts confi- 
dently expected that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 





HE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended 
to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, been 
generally felt. Every reader has recognised the utility of the Great 
French Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such a 
work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results 
of historical inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be imperatively 
necessary. Each nation should have its own biographical dictionary. The 
German and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such 
work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own nation 
worthy to take a place beside them. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ will include lives of inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living per 
sons are excluded. The first aim has been to give biographies which shall 


embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical research, and 
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be founded upon an examination of original documents. A clear indica- 
tion will be given in each article of the authorities which have been used, 
and from which further information may be derived. 

The Editor has endeavoured in all cases to obtain the assistance 
of the most competent students of special periods or departments of 
history. He has received a great number of important articles from 
writers of recognised authority, and he has to express his sincere gratitude 
for the invaluable help given by the officials at the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, and other institutions. A great mass of information will 
be given from hitherto unpublished sources ; and in the case of recent lives, 
much valuable help has been given by the friends and relatives of the sub- 
jects of the articles. Any assistance of that kind in future will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 

The great difficulty in such a task is to determine the principles 
upon which lives are to be admitted. Notwithstanding every effort 
to secure condensation of statement, the work must necessarily be of 
very great extent. Some selection is therefore necessary, but it seems to be 
impracticable to lay down any absolutely fixed rule, The main principle 
has been to give all lives likely to be of interest to serious students of his- 
tory and literature. Though it is impracticable to supply all the information 
which might be desired by the minuter students of bibliography and gene- 
alogy, the aim will be to give as much information as is possible within the 
necessary limits. The selection must, of course, be less exhaustive in 
modern times, when the available materials of biography become over- 
whelmingly voluminous. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess 
or defect which may be pointed out in the first. It is confidently 
hoped, in any case, that the execution of the work will be not 
unworthy of the aims implied in its title; and that it will take its place 
beside the completest biographical dictionaries hitherto published. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


SEASON 1884. 
A SFMALLER BLIBLIA PAA PERA MH, Conteynynge Thyrtie and 


Eyghte Wodecuttes Illustratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, and Miraclis off Oure Blessid Lorde and 
Saviour Jhesus Crist, with the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff extracted fro the Originall Texte off 
John Wiclif, somtyme Rector of Lutterworth. With Preface by the late Very Rev. ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Square 8vo. Bound in Parchment. old 
style ; brass clasps, 10s. 6d. 

THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. a. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ 
Artists’ Edition. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from Original Paintings by the most 
eminent American Artists. List of Illustrations: The Infant, by F. 8. CHURCH ; The Schoolboy, 
by WILLIAM 8T. JOHN HARPER ; The Lover, by THOS. HOVENDEN ; The Soldier, by GILBERT GAUL ; 
The Justice, by A. B. FRost; The Lean and Slippered Pantaloon, by W. F. SMEDLEY ; Second 
Childishness, by WALTER SHIRLAW. Large 4to., elegantly bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s.6d, 

POPULAR EDITION of the Above. [Illustrated with Woodcuts by the following 
eminent Engravers; E, HEINEMANN ; HENRY WOLF ; C. H, REED; FRANK FRENCH; GEO. P, 
WILLIAMS and FRED. JUENGLING. Square Pottjl6mo., cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s, 

AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENETIAN WATERS. Dy ldNDA VELAEI. 


Author of ‘In Change Unchanged,’ &c. With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. ARTHUR LEMON. Square 
Imp. 16mo., 7s. 6d° 








A CHILD'S GIFT-BOOK. 
FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. Told in English by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Twenty-two Mlustrations by FRaNK CARRUTHERS GOULD. Square 


Imp. 16mo., 5s. 
NEW WORK ON THE RENAISSANCE. 

EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval in the 
Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ etc, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cl., ex., 21s. 

‘“« Euphorion ” is the and best work Vernon Lee has yet given us. It is the fruit, 
as every testifies, of sin ly wide reading and independent thought, and the style com- 
bines with much picturesqueness a certain largeness of volume that reminds us more of our earlier 
writers than those of our own time.’—Contemporary Review. 

A SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. . 

SUMMER: Frem the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. With Index 
and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

‘We find a great deal in the book that may be enjo . » + « He is acted upon so 
directly by Emerson, and acts so directly u Walt itman, it is difficult to read him 
and not be instantly and constantly veniiaeted ef those two writers and of the minor satellites of 
the Coneord system,’—Saturday Review. 

AN ART NOVEL. 

THE AMAZON: An Art Novel. By CARL VOSMAER. With Preface by 
Professor George Ebers, and Frontispiece by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

‘Itis k full of di : , in wri it, has added another 

dnt —— of deep, as Gongs M oo in writing it, ano! 
A BENGALI NOVEL. 

THE POISON TREE: A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. B BANKIM 
CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Translated by Moriam 8. Knight. Introduction by Edwin Arnold, 
M.A,, C.8.1. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CANTENARY SERIES. 

DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works and Table Talk. By Dr. 

MACAULAY, Editor of The Leisure Hour. Feap. 12mo, Antique Paper, Parchment Boards, 2s. 
NEW WORK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 

LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES AND KUMAON, 1839-77. By 
JAMES KENNEDY, M.A., Author of ‘ Christianity and the Religions of India.’ Introduction by 
Sir William Muir, K.C.8.I. Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Author 


of ‘Old Faiths in New Light,’ ‘The Religious Feeling,’ ‘The Orthodox Theo of To-day.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, «.. bia wad 





THE CHRIST OF HISTORY: An Argument grounded on the facts of His 
Life on Earth. By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ A cheap popular edition of this delightful, admirable and profoundly conclusive work will 
be widely welcomed. Its re-issue is beg a view opportune.’—The Freeman. 
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In 2 Vols. At all Libraries. 


OTTERSTONE HALL. 


BY 


URQUHART A. FORBES, 


‘No matter what a man’s particular taste may be, he may find something exactly to 
his liking in Otterstone Hall. It has passages of power ; and passages of promise it has 
still more ; and it is always in good taste.’-—Saturday Review. 

‘The plots all fit ingeniously one into the other, and constitute a well-woven plot. 
A certain amount of love-making relieves the more sombre portions of this tale, which 
is written in a straightforward manly style that in itself is a recommendation.’ - 
Morning Post. 

‘The complication of incident which interweaves the various strands of narrative, 
and the artful manner in which the fortunes of each family are made throughout to 
rest on those of every other, leave nothing to be desired. . . . It is evident that as 
far as the weaving of a plot is concerned the writer has one of the gifts of authorship.’ 
—Atheneum. 

‘ There is no lack of incident in the tale, and very considerable ingenuity in working 
up the most complicated and intricate details of the plot.’—Spectator. 


‘Space will not allow us to dwell longer on this story ; we can only record our con- 
ish Review. 


viction of its very great merit.’— Scottis. 


‘ Otterstone Hall is a novel of the compact and substantial sort, with enough matter 
in its six hundred pages to make a far more pretentious work than these two slim 
volumés. . . . Itis only a pity that such clever and pathetic interludes as the sad 
history of Lois Simcox, the schoolmaster’s daughter, and the stirring scene where she 
denounces her seducer to the crowd he is leading to drown Wilfrid Oakburne, should 
be hidden under less interesting matter.’—Daily Telegraph. 

. ‘The book is sure to become a favourite with all lovers of light literature.’—Couwnty 
Vucpress. 

‘It may be an unusual thing for a critic to confess age hay interested in a work 
he has been called upon to review, but we must do so in the present case. We were 
compelled to read right on to the end, and to feel at the finish that the time had not 
been wasted. . . . The whole book, as we have indicated, is very far removed from 
> = run of novels, and should command a large measure of success.’— Pictorial 

orld, 


‘It is not a work to be taken up and laid down again, but must be followed with 
aad agercw ye which leads to one becoming absorbed in the imaginary characters and 
deeds which belong to a strong, though at times a somewhat heavy story.'—Bath Herald. 

‘It is throughout easy and unaffected, and remarkably free from those faults of 
taste which often so grievously offend in modern fiction. . . . To those who are 
soon be starting on tenting tours in India, or to dwellers in station and bush far away 
South, this novel may be cordially recommended as offering good measure of entertain- 
ment—plenty of people, plenty of incidents, and the whole permeated with good 
temper and right feeling.’—Home News. 

‘Mr. Forbes is a most painstaking writer, and is evidently not in the habit of doing 
any work in a slipshod style. . . . There is both plot and counterplot in the book, 
and although Mr. Forbes never breaks the laws of good sense, he introduces vicious and 
wicked individuals, who help to keep the game alive.’— Figaro. 

‘ Otterstone Hall presents us with a superfluity of riches. It is a novel with 
plots, counter-plots, and incidents enough to have furnished subjects for a small library 
of fiction.’—Fifeshire Journal. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
With Numerous Engravings a E. WuympEr, from Sketches by the Marquis oF LorNnE, Sypney HA, and 
0. 


others, forming a Handsome 


lume for the drawing-room table. Imperial 8vo. 


8s. extra cloth boards, gilt ; 


or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


“‘ Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The Illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne 
largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume.” —Saturday Review. 

“What we speeially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally fitted to tell us; and he has 
succeeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put infor- 
mation. To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“Tt would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly 


answer this purpose and give a pleasing occu 


ion to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to 


the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.” —7he Guardian, 





Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of the 
Prophet’s Life and original sources, and a brief out- 
line of his Religion. By Sir W1Lt1am MvtTR, K.C.S.1., 
LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces of India, author of “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” ‘ Annals of the early Caliphate,” etc. 
With Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia. Crown 
8vo. 4s, cloth boards. 

Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of the life and times of Mahomet, and he has 
written this sketch to put the main facts of the origin 
of Mahometanism and how it contrasts with Christi- 
anity in a popular form. 


The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and 
Products. y W. H. Harris, 8.A.,B.S.c. With 
Eighty-two Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5s, cloth boards. 

This book is written by a well-known and success- 
ful bee-keeper. It gives in an interesting popular 
way all that is known about the habits and nature of 
bees. It is also intended asa practical guide for bee- 
keepers, and the latest information about the methods, 
risks, and profits of beekeeping will be found in it. 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. By 
the Rev. W. G. Biarxig, D.D., author of “ Better 
Days for Working People,” etc. With Fifteen Fine 
Portraits, Cloth boards, ss. 

The object of these Biographical Sketches is to 
show that the great leaders in modern philanthropic 
labours have been true Christians, and that thei 
Christianity was the fevienesion and support of their 
self-denying toil. The volume is full of attractive, 
suggestive, and useful reading. 


The Story of Joseph read in the Light 
of the Son of Man. A Popular Exposition. 
By the Rev. A. M. SymincTon, pD.p., author of 
““Vox Clamantis,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d, cl. bds. 

A clear, suggestive, and ical exposition of the 
wonderful history of Joseph. A new volume of the 
series of “ Bible Monographs,” 





By-Patus oF Bistze KNOWLEDGE. 

‘*The volumes which the Committee of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society is issuing under the above title 
fully deserve success. Most of them have n en- 
trusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance 
with the subjects about which they severally treat.” 
—A theneum. 


Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. 
Watuis Bunce, B.a., Camb., Assistant in the De- 
— of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 

Illustrated. 3s, cloth 

“An admirable addition to this excellent series of 
‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.’ It is not long since 
such works as this were entirely beyond the reach 
of the many, while popular histories were too often 
both inaccurate and unscientific. Mr. Budge’s 
method is sound, and his book is worthy of his repu- 
tation.”—Saturday Review. 


Life and History as illus- 
trated by the Monuments. With a Cha 
ter on the Contact of E and Israel. By M. E. 
Harkness, author of ‘* zie Life and istory.” 
With Illustrations from iginals in the British 
Museum. Crown 8vo. 3s, cloth boards. 

Mi sg ives | concise = the —_ and best 
Ww) e about Egyptian Fis! » lai e, re- 

ligion, etc. It will be found a pert. aw ered 

better understanding of many parts of the Bible. 


Present Day Tracts, Five Volumes are 
Now Ready, 2s 6d each, cloth. Volume V., Just 
Published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. Gopet, Princi- 
pAL Carrns, Dr. Eustace Conper, Rev. JAMES 
IverACcH, Prebendary Row, and Dr. J. Murray 
MITCHELL. 


Short Biographies for 
Volume I., 'ublished, contains Bi hies and - 
Portraits ‘of Luther, Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, 
Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. 
Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. 1s 6d, cloth. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF PERIODICALS. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. — The Fifth 
Volume of the Grrt’s Own Paper. Containing 832 
pages of interesting and useful reading. Profusel: 
illustrated by eminent Artists. Price 7s 6d, in ree 
some cloth; gs, with gilt edges; 12s, half morocco, 
marbled edges. 


The Boy’s Own Annual.— The Sixth 
Volume of the Boy’s Own Paper. Containing 832 
pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, Amuse- 
ment, and Instruction. With many Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 7s 6d, handsome cloth; gs, gilt 
edges; 12s, half morocco, 





NEW BOOKS WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


Storyland. By Sypyey Grey: With Thirty- 


two Coloured Illustrations by Rosgrr Barnes. 
Quarto. Handsomely bound in coloured paper 
boards, 6s. 


The stories within this volume are well within the 
understanding of children, and ate both interesting 
and instructive. . 





The Sweet Story of Old, A Sunday 
Book for the Little Ones. By Hrssa STRETTON, 
author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “ Bede’s a ie 3 
etc. With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. 

wae. Quarto. 3s 6d, cloth boards, coloured 
iges. 
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NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cioth, price 6s. Large paper, price 12s. 


¥OHNSON: 
HIS CHARACTERISTICS AND APHORISMS. 


BY 


JAMES HAY, 


Minister of the Parish of Kirn. 


Mr. Hay is undoubtedly right in believing that a volume containing some of 
the aphorisms and maxims which issued from the great moralist’s sententious 
lips cannot be otherwise than acceptable to English readers in every part of the 
world. . . . It is by quotation of his conversational maxims that Dr. 
Johnson is known to those who have never read a line of his writings, and in 
giving us a selection from his ‘‘ Aphorisms” Mr. Hay offers, perhaps, the best 
tribute which the centenary of the philosopher and moralist’s death will call forth. 
Mr. Hay’s centennial volume builds ‘‘ the Sage” up for us again, as he walked 
moved, thought, and talked, and shows how many-sided and full a man he must 
have seemed to his friends and contemporaries. Mr. Hay views his hero in 
many different lights, and gives us aphorisms which exhibit their utterer as 
philosopher and moralist, as humourist and joker, as alternately the rudest and 
most polished of interlocutors, as High Churchman and Monarchist, as democratic- 
ally sympathising with the lowest c , a8 a gay roysterer, as a pensive student, 
and much more.—The Daily Telegraph. 


The life is well written ; there is no need to zsead a sentence a second time to 
aseertain the author’s meaning, who defends what is said by Johnson against 
Macaulay in his essay on the great talker. We congratulate Mr. Hay on his 
appearance in print, and have not the least hesitation in saying that those who 
read it will receive both pleasure and instruction.—.Dundee Courier. 


The minister of Kirn has rendered no slight service to the memory of Samuel 
Johnson and to English literature in preparing his ‘‘ Characteristics and 
Aphorisms ” of the literary dictator of last century. Mr. Hay does more than 
merely select and arrange Johnsonian axioms and characteristic traits ; he offers 
literary and ethical criticisms of his own. These show sound catholicity of taste, 
modified agreeably enough by the enthusiasm of hero-worship.—Scotsman. 


Mr. Hay’s manoereee is a very charming work. It is written from a fulness 
of knowledge, with a fine sense of biographical propriety, and with a delicacy of 
humour that sustain our interest to the very last sentence of the ‘‘ Life.” — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

The merits of the volume, apart from the never-dying interest of its subject, 
ought to ensure for it a wide circulation.—Fifesh*:e Journal. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’ S 
BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


By R. W. DALE LL.D., of Birmingham. 
LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This Day. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subse row Events, 
In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 15s. This Day. 


By E. PAXTON HOOD. 
THE WORLD OF PROVERB AND PARABLE. Royal 8vo, 12s. 


The CLERICAL LIBRARY—New Vol. 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS AND OUTLINES ON THE OLD TESTA- 
T. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, M.A., of Oxford. 
EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. Cr. 8vo, 9s, 
By EUGENE BERSIER, of Paris. 
COLIGNY : The Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


R 
By J. FAYLE, B.A. — 
THE | SEFTALPIELDS GENIUS: The Story of William Allen, F.R.S., 
, &. Crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 
By JOHN RAE, LL.D., F.S8.A. 
MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. With Illustrations, 7s 6d, 
[Ready. 


By Rev A. B, MACKAY, of Montreal. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
By Canon F. R. WYNNE, M.A. 


THE JOY OF THE MINISTRY. An Endeavour to Increase the Efficiency 
and Deepen the Happiness of Pastoral Work. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. 
John Knox. By W.M. Tay.or, LL.D., | Pletcher of Madele By F. W. 
~~ Author of ‘Contrary Winds,’ &, 2s. 6d. | ss TcnoNaLh Crown ivo, 20. 6d. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE . PROPHETS OF CHRISTEN-|THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBU- 
DOM. By the Right Rev. W. Boyrp TION. Philosophically Considered by 


CarPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. the Rev. WiLL1AM Jackson,M.A., F.R.S., 
New Edition, 8s. 6d. [ Ready. F.S.A. Third & Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s, 


R. W. Dats, LL.D., of Birmingham. the Use of Families. With Additional 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5s. [Heady. Prayers for Special Occasions. By various 
ATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRI- Contributors. Edited by Jonn Stovau- 
TUAL WORLD. By Professor HENRY ton, D.D. 8th Edition, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


DruMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Twelfth | AROHBISHOP LEIGHTON. ogg 
Edition, 7s. 6d. [Ready. Biography, Fog Selections from his 





PRAYER THAT TEACHES bo Wim Bram, D.D. 
TO PRAY. By Marcus Dops, D.D., With he egg tIn real parchment, gilt 
M.A. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d," top, 3s. 





Hodder and Stoughton’s List of NEW GIFT BOOKS for the Season 
includes Works by Sarah Doudney, Dr. Macaulay, Dr. Alex, Macleod, L. T. 
Meade, Mrs. O'Reilly, W. M. yer, and other Favourite Writers. for the 
Young. An Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application. 


Loypon; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Partsrnoster Row. 
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A MEMOIR OF 


JAM ES 82 G:8. 


The * Ettrick Shepherd.’ 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. WM. GARDEN. 


[Large Crown 8vo. In November. 


‘There wil! shortly be published by Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, a new 
life of James Bugg, ‘‘The Ettrick Shepherd.” The forthcoming volume 
is to be edited by the poet’s daughter, Mrs. Garden, and will contain many 
interesting and hitherto unpublished letters from Hogg’s literary contem- 
poraries, as well as from the bard himself. Letters from such men as 
Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Allan Cunningham, J. G. Lockhart, and Mr. 
Ruskin, ought to prove interesting to those readers who love to recall the 
** golden age” of Scottish literature, when Maga was in her glory, and the 
** Noctes”” was the on served up to the readers of that periodi- 
cal. One letter is particularly curious. It is from Mr. Ruskin’s father, 
and expresses his difficulty in deciding on a career for his son, then a boy 
of sixteen.—A thenewm. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 


CITY ECHUSBS: 


OR, 


BITTER CRIES FROM GLASGOW. 


By WILLIAM NAISMITH. 


‘It is emphatically a book calculated to do good, affording as it does a powerful stimu- 

us to our sympathy with the poor.’—TZhe Graphic, 

‘It is impossible to read this book without being deeply moved, its evident truthful- 
ness, the incisive and impressive lessons it enforces, and the triumphs achieved by 
humble mission halls and Christian workers all awake the liveliest sympathy.’—T7he 
Bookseller, 


‘The author describes with touching realism the forlorn condition of the uncared-for 
poor; he is heartily absorbed in his subjeet, all the details of which he communicates 
with eager zeal and inflexible precision. His language is uncompromisingly powerful, 
and, a rare accomplishment in these days, he writes the regular Scotch vernacular 
exactly as it is spoken.’— The Whitehall Review. 

‘The aim of the author is, among other things, to give a description of the ways and 
degraded condition of the lowest stratum of society in the city of Glasgow. Nor has 
he failed. The description he gives is marked by power and truthfulness. Few who 
read them will readily forget them.’— The Scottish Review. 

‘The author of City Echoes has striven to do for the street arabs of Glasgow what 
Miss Stretton in her Alone in London, and kindred books, has done for the dwellers in 
the East-End of London, and it may be safely affirmed successfully.’—Glasgow Herald. 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘BITS FROM BLINKBONNY.’ 


MORE BITS FROM BLINKBONNY. By Joun Srratnesx. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Six Original Illustrations, price 5s. 


CARLOWRIE; or, Among Lothian Folk. By Annie 8S. Swan, 
‘ Author < ere. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Six Illustrations in Chalk by Tom 
Scort, price 5s. 


PRESTON TOWER; or, Will He no Come Back Again? By Jussm 
M. E, Saxsy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Fight full-page Illustrations, price 5s. 
NEW SERIES of HALF-CROWN BOOKS of BIOGRAPHY and HEALTHY FICTION. 


BY STILL WATERS: A Story for Quiet Hours. New and Cheaper 
Edition. By EpwARD GaRRETT, Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. ; or gilt edges, 3s, 


URSULA VIVIAN, the Sister Mother. By Annie 8, Swan. 
MEMOIR OF MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN. By her Morner. New 


Edition. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By GeorceGiurimay. New Edition. 
MR. GRAHAM’S DAUGHTERS. A Story of Home and School Life in 
France and Scotland, By Mrs. HENDERSON. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘JOCK HALLIDAY.’ 
JACOB JENNINGS, the Oolonist; or, The Adventures of a Young 


Scotchman in South Africa. By JaNeT GORDON. Small Crown 8vo, price 2s, 








Just Ready, Cheap Edition of ‘ Jock Halliday,’ small crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 1s net 
JOCK HALLIDAY, A Grassmarket Hero. By Rosia F. Harpy. 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAND, and Other Sermons. By Rev. 


WILLIAM A, Gray, Elgin. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
LATHLY PUBLISHED. 
BITS FROM BLINKBONNY. Seventh Edition. 
ALDERSYDE: A Border Story. Fifth Edition. 
GLENAIRLIE. By Rosina F. Harpy. 
HEROES OF DISCOVERY. By Samus Mossman. 
GERTRUDE ELLERSLIE. By Mrs. Metprovm. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALDERSYDE.’ 
DOROTHEA KIRKE; or, Free to Serve. By Annie 8. Swan, Author 
of ‘ Aldersyde,’ In small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Illustrated, price 2s. 
MARION FORSYTH; or, Unspotted from the World. By Ann 
S. Swan, Author of ‘ Aldersyde.’ Imperial 16mo, extra cloth gilt, price 1s. 
MISTAKEN. By thesame author. Imperial 16mo, extra cloth gilt, price 1s 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOCK HALLIDAY.’ 
TROT’S MESSAGE; or, Whom have I Heaven but Thee? By 
Rosina F. Harpy. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, price 1s. 


TOM TELFER’S SHADOW: A Story of Everyday Life. By 
Rosina F, Harpy. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 


OLIPHANT’S SCHEME OF SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS. 
The International Scheme of Lessons, adapted for Use in Scottish 


Sabbath Schools. Price 2s. per 100. 


The International Golden Text-Book for 1885. Jn it the Golden Text 
for each Sabbath is printed in full, in a clear type, while the Lessons of car Scheme, both 
for Ordinary and Infant Classes, are also on the page. Price 1d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 
EDINBURGH: OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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REAIL}’s 


GLENBURN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
ROTHESAY, BUTE, N.B. 


Winter climate mild and equable. Complete shelter from east winds. House heated 
throughout to 60 deg. Two Drawing-rooms, Ladies’-room, Reading-room, Billiard, 
Smoking, and Recreation rooms. Salt and fresh water baths of every description, 
Turkish, Vapour, Russian, &c, 

Reduced Winter Terms. 


Resident Physiclan—Dr, PHILP (formerly of Conishead Priory). 





THE NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


TO 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 


Epitep sy DAVID DONALDSON. 


ASSISTED BY- EMINENT PHILOLOGISTS. 
[In the Press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE LADY OF RANZA 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY 


GEORGE EYRE. 





A FourTH EDITION oF 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


BY 
JAMES G. BERTRAM. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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Just Published. Price 5s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


ROBGR? ADCO LL, 


THE POET, 


BY THE LATE 


P. R. DRUMMOND, 


OF PERTH. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


In Fcap. 8vo, Hand-made Paper, gilt top, Parchment Binding, 6s. 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 


WOR DS AOR Mt, 


Wir an Intropuctory Memoir 


BY 
J. S. FLETCHER. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. 


CHARLES JAMES. 





16mo cloth, gilt, 1s. ; Extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 


HINTS £0 UCR £GTSe. 


A. J. SYMINGTON. 


‘No book of an equal number of pages, outside the Bible, contains 
wiser advice and counsel for the boys than this.’—Journal of Education. 
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REID & LODD, 


Manufacturers of 


UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, PORTMANTEAUS, TRUNKS, 
DRESS BASKETS, AND OVERLANDS, 


ALSO, 


HAND AND TRAVELLING BAGS. 


Kunapsacks, Holdalls, & every Travelling Requisite. 


DESKS, DRESSING CASES, FITTED BAGS, AND A 
LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY ARTICLES. 


Pic-Nic Baskets, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Footballs, &c. 
UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED IN ONE HOUR. 





GLASSFORD STREET and WILSON STREET, 


ALSO AT 


8 RENFIELD STREET, 
GEASGOw . 
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EOM@OPATHY. 


(Under the immediate patronage of the Faculty. ) 


M. F. THOMPSON, 
The Central Pharmacy, 17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


The following Specifics are in Universal Demand :— 


THOMPSON’S TOOTHACHE SPECIFIC Cures instantly Toornacne or NEuRAL- 
GIA IN THE Gums. In Phials, 1s 14d each ; post free, 15 stamps. 

THOMPSON’S SEA SICKNESS SPECIFIC Prevents and Cures. In Phials, 
1s 14d, and 1s 9d ; by Post, One Stamp extra. 

THOMPSON’S HOMCPATHIC CAMPHOR ESSENCE, for Colds, Influenza, 
Cramp, Cholera, Diarrhea, &c. Phials, ts and Is 6d ; post, One Stamp extra. 

THOMPSON’S GLYCERINE AND ALMOND CREAM. An Emmollic at for 
the Hands and Face, imparting Clearness and Softness. Removes Pimples, Sun- 
Burns, and Undue Redness and Roughness of the Hands or Face, and utifies 
the Complexion. In Pots, ls, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d; post, Three Stamps extra. 

THOMPSON’S PEARL DENTIFRICE for yey and Preserving the Teeth 
and Gums, gives a delightful fragrance to the breath. In Boxes, ls ; by Post, 1/2, 


THOMPSON’S DIAMOND CEMENT, unequalled in Adbesive Qualities. In 


Phials, 1s; Beers ls 2d. 
THOMPSON’S TORATIVE HAIR LOTION produces Long and Beautiful 
Hair. In Bottles, 1s 6d and 2s 6d ; by post, Three Stamps extra. 
THOMPSON’S MACASSAR BALM. A Balsamic Oil for producing a Lustrous 
and Luxuriant Head of Hair. In Bottles, 1s 6d and 2s 6d; by post, 3d extra. 
THOMPSON’S HYDROPATHIC BANDAGES for the Throat, Chest, Stomach 
Back, &c. These improved Bandages are reccommended by all Physicians con- 
nected with Hydropathic Establishments. 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, and 5s each. 
THOMPSON’S ANTI CATARRH, the New Remedy for COLDS, INFLUENZA, 
HAY FEVER, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, and General Derangement of 
Mucuous Surfaces. Phials, 1s 14, 1s 9d, and 2s 94; post, One Stamp extra. 


THOMPSON’S NEW AMERICAN CORN SOLVENT, 
Quickly Cures CORNS, Bunions, Enlarged or Enflamed TOE JOINTS, &c. No 
Pain. Phials, 1s 14d, or post free for 15 Stamps. 


THOMPSONS PODOPHYLLUM ESSENCE. 


The most effectual Remedy for Biliousness, Indigestion, Inaction of the Liver, 
Constipation, Jaundice, and all Derangements of the Stomacu and Liver. In 
Phials, ls, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d each ; by post, One Stamp extra: 


THOMPSON’S GLYCERINE AND TAMARIND JUJUBES. 


For Hoarseness, Sore Throat, and affections generally of the Respiratory Organs. 
In Boxes, 1s, 2s, and 3s 6d each ; 3d extra by post. 


NERVE TONIC (THOMPSON'S). 


A very Powerful BRAIN FEEDER. A Nerve and MUSCLE STRENGTHENER. 
A Stomach Reviver. It is the great Cure for NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
LASSITUDE, WEAKNESS, Loss of APPETITE and GENERAL DEBILITY ; 
also for all Nerve Pains, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, &c. Phials, 1s 14d, 1s 
9d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d; by post, One Stamp extra. 


Thesc CELEBRATED Preparations can be had GENUINE ONLY from 


M. F. THOMPSON, 17 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


Postage Stamps may be sent in payment. Beware of all Imitations, Note the Address. 
ROVED MAGNETIC APPLIANCES of every Description kept in Stock. 
LADIES’ BELTS, GENTLEMEN’S BELTS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, SPINE BANDS, MAGNETIC FRICTION GLOVES, &c. 

All at Lowest Cash Prices. 
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GARDNER & LYLE, 


(Late GARDNER & CO., Opticians, Buchanan St, Established a.p. 1765), 


Mathematical, Philosophical, and 





a 



































OW. 

Electrical Instrument Makers, 
hae ) TELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, etc, | 
Phials, Of Superior Quality, at Reduced Prices. 
i SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 2s. to 60s. 
at for To*suit every peculiarity of Vision. Giving Ease and Rest to the Eyes, and 


, Sun- Carefully adapted for the Preservation of the Sight. 


see MAGIC LANTERNS 


Teeth And SLIDES, to Illustrate Sacred and Secular Subjects. 
t, 1/2, TEMPERANCE TALES, LECTURES, READINGS, TouRS, &C., 
In On Sale or Hire. Catalogues Free on Application. 350 COMIC MOVING FIGURES. 
atiful For Presentation—GOLD SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 
Opera Glasses, 
rene Microscopes,Barometers 
eee Stereoscopes, Batteries. 





= 58 = VINCENT STREET, usc, ora: oon 





Ta Nae even eer Ne AEN EeeReeGETeeearanennmrerereerereeeeeere eer 


NZA, GLASGOW. Buchanan Street, 
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MELAGEC LANTERNMsS, 
With all the Latest Improvements essential to increased efficiency. 





Liberal Discount to Sunday Schools 
‘uoipenjddy uo senZoje}eD 





THE EDUCATIONAL, or LECTURER’S LANTERN, is a very superior in- 
strument, both as regards its optical and photogenic qualities. It consists of a thor- 
oughly well-finished Russian Iron body, 4 in. Compound Condenser, Achromatic Front 
Combination, with Rack Adjustment for Focus, giving clear Pictures, with Paraffin 
Lamp, of 10 to 12 feet diameter, or with Apparatus for Lime Light, 20 feet upwards. 
For Educational or Social Reform purposes one need not have a better instrument. 
Price, with Improved Triplex Lamp, in compact portable case, £4, or with Quadrup- 
lex Lamp, £4 4s. 

7 THE EXHIBITION LANTERN, with Duplex Lamp, suitable for small halls. 
rice 30s. 








Mad ith i to d f optical ie, d ing th 
» Wests epee ial dk eneas cele iaentiier genio. =. 
ice: Glass Lenses in Steel Frames, . . 4/6 
Price: ) Pebble Lenses in Steel Frames,. . 7/6 


MAGIC LANTERNS, SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES BROWN, 
76 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
Optician to West of Scotland Rifle Association, &c. 

















The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Contributors. 


Unsolicited MSS. must be accompanied by Stamps for their 
return in case of non-acceptance; the Editor cannot hold himself 
responsible for accidental loss. 





THE 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 





OCTOBER, 1884. 





? CONTENTS. 


ART. IL—New SoutH WALES. 
IL—THeE TEACHING OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Il.—THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN. 


"s IV.—THE ‘DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI’—WuHO WRrRoTE 
1T? 


V.—Tue Trout REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
VI.—Mystic Novets. 
VIL—Tue Crisis—BENEATH AND AFTER. 
VIII.—Conremporary LITERATURE. 
IX.—Summaries oF Foreien Reviews, &c. 
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PAISLEY, axp 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S wEWPUBLICATIONS 


LIFE SONGS. Being Original Poems Illustrated and Illuminated. By the 
MaRCHIONESS of WATERFORD and the CounTEss of TANKERVILLE. Royal 4to, £2 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. By Wm. Wricut, B.A., D.D. * ‘ith 
Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Sayce, LL.D.; a Hittite Map by Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson, F.R.S., and Captain Condor, R.E.; and a complete set oF Hittite In- 
scriptions by W. H. Rylands, F.S. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 


KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. 
By the _ . ; i ecuae F, D.D., Author of Morning and Night Watches, &, Square 
6mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE GLORY ; Or, Scripture Lessons for Bible 
Classes and Senior Classes in Sunday Schools. Chiefly taken from the Pooks of Genesis 
and Exodus. By Lapy BEavJoLois DENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SICK ROOM MEDITATIONS; or, Studies alone with God. By the Rev. 
J. Cross, D.D., LL.D., Author of Hvangel, &c. Cloth, 5s. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By the Rev. Proressorn Mrrrny, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


GATES AND DOORS. By Mrs. A. Russe.t Simpson, Author of Steps through the — 
Stream. Square 16mo, cloth, 1s. 





THE GOSPEL AND THE OHILD: a Contribution jto Christian Sociology. By 


A. 8. Lams, Barrister-at-Law., Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


SHOES OF PEACE. By Miss Anna Warner, Author of The Melody of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, &. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


IVY LEAVES: Selections from the Poems of Frances Riptty Havercat, With 
elegant coloured borders. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Marcarer Scorr Macrircuiz. 16mo, cloth, ls. 


LIKE CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son of God. 
A Sequel to Abide in ist, By the Rev. A, Murray, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LIFE IN HOSPITAL. By a Sister. 16mo, cloth, Is. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S JEWELS. A Selection of Meditations upon, and Illustra- 
tions of the Graces, Translated and adapted chiefly from the Writings of the Christian 
Fathers. By the Rev. J, Leary, D.C.L. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. S. McNaventon. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN MISSIONARY. By the 


v. C. B. LEvPottT. Crewn 8vo, 5s 


THE YOUNG TRAWLEB: A Tale of Life, Death, and Rescue in the North Sea. 
y Bg a BaLLaNnTyNE, Author of The Lifeboat, &. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s, 





LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 























MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


BUSINESS reportep sy DIRECTORS ror THE Year 1883 :-— 


New Assurances, £1,041,923; with Premiums, £37,885. 
Claims, £199,109, with £30,620 of Bonus Additions, 
Premiums in year, £454,413.—Total Receipts, £641,496. 
The Realised Funds (increased in the year by £333,383), £4,736,292., 
Only two Offices (both much older) have as large a Fund. 











THE REPORT, after referring to the new Bill, concluded :—‘“‘The Direcrors 
cordially congratulate their fellow contributors on the prosperous condition of the 
Institution. Its distinctive system is now widely known and appreciated. Dealing 
with the distribution of a surplus arising from exceptionally low premiums, its pro- 
visions necessarily differ in some respects from those which may be suited to higher- 
rated Offices ; but experience and inquiry have tended only to confirm confidence in the 
principles of the Institution. The popularity of the system is evidenced by the fact 


that, without pressure, New Assurances for more than a Million Sterling have been 


effected in each of the last ten years. The rapid Growth of the Funps, which have 
increased during the last ten years by Two and a Half Millions, sufficiently proves 
the care and success of the Management. The cost at which this large and increasing 
business is conducted was last year under 9 per cent of the Premium Income.” 





The Caarrman, Mr. C. J. Pearson, Advocate, 
in moving the adoption of the Report, said— 

“The acquaintance which I have had for 
some years with your Institution, and perhaps 
the fact that this is my last appearance at the 
Board, may justify me in saying that I believe 
the Institution to have attained a position 
absolutely impregnable. It seems to me that 
it has attained that happy combination of pro- 
gress and stability which all Institutions, poli- 
tical and other, should aim at. Iam confident 
no other Office can better stand the combined 
tests of principle and experience.” 

The motion was seconded by Professor CossaR 
Ewart, and unanimously adopted. 





A RESOLUTION, suggesting that a separate 
section should be opened for ToTaL ABSTAINERS, 
was proposed, but negatived by a large majority. 
A SraTEMENT by the Directors in reply bore :— 

** Tt must be kept in view that the advantage 
claimed for Tota) Alstainers is claimed solely on 
the ground that their lives are (as alleged) more 
than usually good. It happens that this is the 
very principle to which the Scottish Provident 
already gives practical effect. The argument of 
its founders was that the Swrplus should not be 
paid away to those who died early, but reserved 
for those who are proved to have been ‘good 
lives.’ The object aimed at is thus already at- 
tained by the automatic action of the system.” 


THIS INSTITUTION combines the advantages of Mutual Assurance with moderate 








Premiums. Instead of charging higher rates than are necessary, and afterwards return- 
ing the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an assur- 
ance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the whole surplus for those 
Members who have lived long enough to secure the Common Fund from Wss. 

At most ages an Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only— 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain ‘ Bonus’ of 20 to 25 per cent. 

CLAIMS NOW PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 
Copies of the Report, with StaTEMENT of PRINCIPLES, may be had on application. 
EDINBURGH, /pril 1884. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 














Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Single 

able as Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 


16 £3 £5 
16 
17 
17 
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* Examp.ie.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 


[The non-participating Premiums of other Offices differ very little from these Premiums, 
so that persons who assure with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions 
from the Profits, without any compensating advantage.] 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 :4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 





LONDON OFFICE—No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.Cc. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BROWN. 


26 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





A SUPPLEMENT T0 THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, DESCRIBING THE 
ORIGINALS OF THE TALES, 


Jllustrations of the Author of ‘* Miaveriep.” 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


Reprinted, with the veiled portrait of Sir Walter Scott, from the edition of 1825, and now first 
issued uniform in size with the fcap. octavo editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Works. 
In 1 Vol., cloth (400 copies printed), price 6s. 
127 copies, on hand-made paper, half-bound, gilt top, 1os. 6d. 

‘It displays a faculty of observation, a knowledge of life and character in widely different districts of Scotland, 
and an acquaintance with local tradition and family history. Not less now than when it first appeared is the book 
valuable as a commentary on the Waverley Novels, and as it has long been very scarce, the publication of the 
present neat and beautifully-printed edition will be bel | acceptable to the book collector.’ —Scotsman. 

‘ The lover of Scott will be pleased to possess this volume.’—A thenaum. 





A Description of the Orkney Islands. 
By Rev. JAMES WALLACE, MInisTER OF KIRKWALL. 


Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1693, with ///ustrative Notes from large manuscript 
additions in the Copy in the Library of Edinburgh University, and from the edition of 1700. 
Edited by JOHN SMALL, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., and containing the A/aps and Plates of both 
editions. 

250 copies printed upon Dutch hand-made paper, 1 vol. 8v0, cloth, price 145. 


‘ By undertaking, as he appears to have done, the publication of a series of reprints of old Scottish topographi- 
cal works, Mr. William Brown promises to render a substantia! service to the national literature. So far as con- 
cerns the reproduction of the quaint typography, spelling, and illustrations, and the careful editing of the text 
and notes, little is left to be desired ; and in the manner of the books themselves a mine of curious and valuable 


iniormation has been struck.—Scotsman. 





aco’s Expedition against Scotland, 1263. 
The Norwegian Account, literally translated from the Original MSS., with Notes, by the 
Rev. JAMES JOHNSTONE, A.M.. 
and originally printed for the Author in 1782. 
250 copies printed, each numbered and signed, price 6s. 





Price One Shilling per Number. 


Che Round Cable Series. 


No. I. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, MAN AND TEACHER. 
No. II. GEORGE ELIOT, MORALIST AND THINKER. 

No. III. JOHN RUSKIN, ECONOMIST. 

No. IV. ALT WHITMAN. 


Charles Darwin, Thomas Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, 
and others will follow. 

One Hundred Copies of each are printed on hand-made paper (numbered and signed). With 
Parchment Cover, price 2s. 6d. 

* We welcome work that is so honest, and fresh, and suggestive, and individual, and shall look“forward.to others 
of the series."— British Quarterly Review. 

Wa. Brown has always on hand a carefully selected stock of Antiquarian, Fine Art, and 
general Literature, embracing many rare and curious Books. ; 

CATALOGUES of these are issued at intervals of a few weeks, and will be sent gratis on appli- 
cation to the above address. 
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45th YEAR. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
120 -PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ESTABLISHED 1839—CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 





Trustees. 

‘Ta Rieut HonovnaBs THE EaRt oF Giascow, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

Tae Richt HonouRABLE LORD MoncrREIFF of Tulliebole, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland. 
The Honourable Lord ADAM. EpwarD KEnT KARSLAKE, C. 
The Honourable Mr, Justice FIELD. WILLIAM SMYTHE, Esq. of Methven. 

Sir HaRDINGE STANLEY GirraRD, Q.C., M.P. 


Directors in BHvinburgy. 


ANDREW BEATSON rg Esq., Advocate, #ineas J, G, Mackay, Esq., LL. B., Advocate. 
JOHN ny tha FLETCHER NORTON MENziEs, mn of Menzies, 
ALEX. FoRB VINE, ies. of Drum, Sheriff | Rate Erskine Scorrt, Esq., C. As 
of Argyll. ARCHIBALD STEUART, Kaq., ¥ W.S. 
RoBERT STRATHERN, Esq., W.S. 
‘Solicitors —Messrs, Horg, Mann, & Kirk, W.S. 
Physician—R, J, BLatR CUNYNGHAME, M.D. Secretary—Waurter A. Smits, F.F.A. 
; Manager—Wi.1aM SMITH, Esq., LL.D., FLA. 


La ASSOCIATION presents the benefits of LIFE ASSURANCE in a variety of forms adapted to the 





circumstances and requirements of all classes, at RATES of PREMIUM which will bear favourable 
m with those Mf any other Company affording similar advantages. It also furnishes 


PROVISIONS FOR OLD AGE 


in the shape of ENDOUWMENT-ASSURANCES, payable to the Assured themselves on the attainment of 
Specified Ages, or to their Representatives at death, should that happen sooner. 


NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES. 

Under the Non-ForrgiTure System, premiums are payable. limited number of years onl: 
and each payment (after a fifth of the whole ponabes = been aah gare absolutely a lous 
part of the Sum Assured. Policy-holders can thus, if they tnd discontinue payment 
of premiums without losing any of the benefits for whi they may have already paid paid. 


FAMILY TRUST POLICIES. 


Policies on. the Non-Forreiture System are now issued under the ‘ MARRIED. WoMEN’s Po.icies 
or AssURANCE (SCOTLAND) Act, 1880,’ securing Famity Frovisions free a? ne fouily bi Creditors. 
The AssociaTIon is thiis in a position to offer an absolutelg seew a or the of an assured 
life for every premium paid, without the necessity of a separate 


IMMEDIATE PARTICIPATION IN PROPITS. 

The PRorits are ny ae and divided every Five Years,—Nine-Tentus (Nivety Per CEnt.) 
being appropriat 7 ee and each Policy-holder having an equitable share allotted to him, 
phat ead t the Seven successive Periodical In which took place in 

1 1870, 1875, and 1880, REVErsiOnary Bonus ee ee have never 


been less 
ONE POUND TEN SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANITUM. 


were made to the Sums Assured by all Participating Policies effected for the whole term of life. Thus 
a * the Bi ‘or £1000 opened in 1840 now amounts to £1650. 
GHTH QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION and Division of PRorirs will take place at CurisTmas 


The Claims Paid by the Office since its comm t, igpluding Bonus Additions, amount 
to £2,@80,000. we” 
Loans are ‘granted, in connection with Life Live Inrergsts, Reversions, Persona 
and other y wie securities. 
N.B.—A may be had on application. 





— 


OFFICES. 


° 
_ EDINBURGH: 120 PRINCES STREET—WILLIAM SMITH,LL.D., Manager 


: 12 WATERLOO PLACE,-  - J. Hitu Wriuiams, Actuary. 

iW: 105 ST. VINCENT STREET,- Joun Oswatp, Secretary. 

: 11 LOWER SACKVILLE ST., - Daviw Drom & Sons, Secretaries. 
LIVERPOOL : 5 CHAPEL STREET,- ~- Manin L. Moors, Secretary. 


& = 








The best tests of the success of any Life Office are found in the amount of Proffts 


divided amorg the Members, and the strength of its reserves. 


NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INS@ERANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 
Exomnles of New Series Bonus Additions as at 80th June, 1881. 





























: 
: Total Bonus © 
Policy No. | Age. en of pneied Premium | Addition to 
| licy SRP Paid. Sum Assured. 
44,262" | ~ 23 1 yéar £100 £2" i . 
44,322°°| 25 I year 1j000 23° 
44,070 | ° 35 I year 200 5 16 
4254 24 3 years | 200 13.15 
42,810 34 3 years 500 42 11 
42,545 39 a. 1,000 97 9 
41,342 21 Syears | ..100 _| 10 17, : os 
41,718 31 _. 5 years | 500 ° 66 21r°| 40.0 7 
41,496 43 5 years 1,000 18117 . 6 | 88.4 0 








The Bonus. Additions averaged £1,168. 10d. per cent.;per annum for all 
Policies effected during the Five. \ ears ending 30th June, 1881. 

The Society occupies an exceptionally.strong position. At the last Distribu- 
tion of Profits in 1881, out of an Assurance Fund of S1,6 i e 
was made for Expenses and future: Bonuses, of no less: 
and has since been largely increased. 


Branch Ofie—109 ST. VINCENT STREET,® “GLASGOW. 
R. ALEX: GARDNER, - 

















Manager for Scotland and North as 
FIRE -IN ANCE SOCIETY, 
: ut ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Fanon OFFICES, * NORWICH AND LONDON. 
C. E. “‘BIGNOLD, “Ese.” »* SECRETARY. “*" “= 
The Rates. of this Society are exceedingly moderate, and the Insured are free 
from all liability. The Office has long been distinguished Md its ‘libe d 
mptness in the settlement of claims, £4,500,000 haying 4 
for Losses by Fire. In proof of the public confidence in 
duct of thie 1 Tustitution, it will sufficé to state that the Td 
£200,000,000. ; 


Heap OFfFIice For Goomaaey-s-, 


109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


OHN LARGE, Resident Manager. 
AGENCIES INVITED. 


UNIFORM sh nice ar 
is ‘STRENGTH, . PURITY, and FLAVOUR. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORT OUR | 


The First Mangiemiiged in Great Britain. 
Tas thal av 0. Years’ world-wide reputation. § 4 




















